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HORZ GERMANICa. No V. 


The Faustus of Goethe.* 


Tue Drama, of which we are about to 
give some account, defies the’ critic 
more than any work we have ever 
met, and yet, few things that we have 
read have produced on us an impres- 
sion more immediate or more likely to 
be permanent. The mysterious rela- 
tion between our world and that of 
spirits has afforded in all ages a foun- 
dation for works of the highest poeti- 
cal interest ; no other works of fiction, 
indeed, have a firmer basis of reality 
in the depths of the human mind. 
They bring back to it its obscure 
longings— they give a form to its 
most inward hopes and apprehensions 
—to the thoughts, which we scarcely 
dare to shape into words—and they 
connect the terrors and eagerness of 
believing childhood with the wildest 
and most daring speculations into 
which we can venture, concerning our 
nature and our destiny. 

The subject of the drama before us 
is the old story. of Faustus, Con- 
vinced of the vanity of study—of the 
impossibility of attaining precise 
knowledge on any subject of human 
inquiry—he applies himself to magic 
—commands the presence of different 
orders of spirits—sells his soul to the 
devil—abandons himself to the indul- 
gence of his ions—and remains 
still distracted by the same restless- 
ness of mind that first led him to 
forbidden studies—-still dissatisfied 


while he attains the object of evety 
new desire. Even while he is're< 


joicing in his new knowledge-— 
even while he endeavours to justify 


to himself his apostacy from Heaven* 


—he is felt to be the slave of a mean 
degraded being, whom he despis 
—of a heartless cunning and deri 
devil. : ‘: 
To express our feeling of some of 
the peculiar. merits. of.,this, dramay 
would be. in some . degree to. invite 
from our readers the charge.ef pre 


sumption against our translation.’ 


Though we admit the objection, yet it 
is scarce possible to avoid saying a. few 
words on the subject. Goethe’ seems 
to us to have conveyed the most lofty 
conceptions of the nature of man, and 
those beings with whom we are con- 
nected for good or evil, in language 
rich yet simple—dignified yet familiar 
—and in of the work, we almost 
believe, while we are listening, in the 
magical effects attributed to sound. 
Nothing that we know in our lan- 
guage can give any idea of the charm 
we —e to, but ‘ we ee the — 
inspir on of Coleridge ; 3° 
while engaged in our present 5 
have we thought of Kubla Khan and 
Christabel, and felt an idle regret 
that we could not have the enjoyment 
of reading the passages which we most 
admired in the German tragedy, sha- 
dowed out in the rich aan num- 





“ We think it proper to mention, that the translations in this number of the Hore 
Germanic are not executed by Mr Gillies, 
verse and in prose, setious and comic, have 

Vor. VIT. 


but by another friend, whose contributions in 
Gicvady very frequently annem our pages. 
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were most anxious to 
o is there who has not, in 
the course of his toils, been interrupt- 
and paused to ask himself, “ for 
¢ am I labouring now ?” 
** Where are the smiles we longed to 
The pledge of labour not in vain ?” -— 
The following are Goethe’s intro- 
ductory stanzas : 


Again, fair images, ye flutter near, 
As erst ye shone to cheer the mourner’s 


HH 


Nibble atk’ outwit tach ‘appears 
That marked life’s changing thine 


‘waste 3 
The friends return, who past in ‘ 
Gheated, alae! of half Ui'eiindeday! 
But-ah 1 cannot hear mry closing y 
“were tried ; 
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is, alas! the friendly throng, 
Anddumb the echoing spirits that replied ; 
If some still live this stranger world among, 
Fortune hath scattered them at distance 


To men unknown my griefs must I impart, 

Whose very praise is serrew to the heart ! 

Again it ‘comes! a long umwonted feeling, 
A 4 for that calm solemn phantom. 


My song is swelling now, now lowly stealing, 
Like ae harp, by varying breezes 


.Tears follow tears, my weaknesses revealing, 


And silent shudders shew a heart un- 


manned, 
—Dull forms of daily life before me flee, 
The Past—the Past alone, seems true 
to me! 


There are two preludes to the main 
work ; one, a dialogue between the 
poet and the stage-manager, in which 
some of the difficulties of a writer for 
the theatre are pointed out in a lively 
and pleasing manner ; and the other, 
entitled, ‘“ Prologue in Heaven,” 
which is founded on the passage in 
Job, where Satan is introduced as 
coming with the Sons of God to pre- 
sent himself before the Lord. This 
contains a great deal that is written in 
a light and irreverent tone, and pos- 
sesses, we think, very little merit of 
any kind. 

The play itself opens Tike “‘ Mar- 
lowe’s Tragicall Historie of the Life 
and Death of Doctor Faustus,” with 
an exhibition of Faustus in his study, 

ing of the vanity of the dif- 
ferent sciences. In the play before us 





© For instance: 
. aeedatiee? saat po 
And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 
In the touch of this bosom there worketh a 


Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel ! 
Thou knowest ‘to-night, and wilt know to- 
morrow, 
This matk of thy shame, this seal of my 
SOrTOW ; 
‘But vainly thou warrest, 
ahaa sda 
power to declare, 
‘That in the dim forest 
And found’st big ad supa 
* a : ‘air; 
And did’st bring her home with thee in love 
and in charity, 
ter her from the 


To shield her and 
damp air.”—Christabel, part Ist. 


“ A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision onee I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That ‘with music loud and long, 
I could build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all heard should ‘see them there, _ 
And all should cry beware! beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; 


For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of paradise.” 
Kubla Khan. 


Can any thing ‘be more divine than ‘the musical versification of these passages? And 


surely ‘it is‘most 


- ‘We could easily multiply such passages from Coleridge’s 


works, See the incantation in the ** Remorse.” 
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there ig mot the scholastic pedan 

with which Marlowe’s scenes are fill- 
haps, the weariness and 


ed ; ‘but, ‘perhaps, 
dissatisfaction arising from the waste 
of talent in unprofitable, perplexing, 
and visionary inquiries, is more 
forcibly ag ange upon us in the 
hard rough lines of our own old poet, 
than in Goethe’s more refined lan- 
In the two plays, there is 
scarcely any other resemblance than 
= a in the ing scene “ 
each ; and though poets are sai 
to be indebted to an old German play 
which we have not seen, yet their dis- 
similarity to each other is such, as 
enables us to decide, that they can 
have derived but little from a com- 

mon source. ri . 

We give the ing scene 0. 

Goethe’s tragedy : wr 

Time, Night. 

SCENE.—A hi, narrow Gothic 
chamber——Faustus at his desk, appears 
restless. + tie 
Fa. Alas! ve explored 

Philosophy, and law, and medicine, 

And over deep divinity have pored, 

Studying with ardent and laborious zeal— 

And here I am at last, a very fool, 

With useless learning cursed, 
No wiser than at first ! 


This is a thought that burns into my heart ; 
I have been more acute than those 
a er a 

authors, ers 5 
I solved each doubt ; at no diffi. 


And on point to Hell 
wi a or 
Devil ! 


And now to feel that nothing can be known ; 
This drives all comfort from m — 
Whate’er I , or thought I knew, 
7 oe 

i ts blind, 
I LT page ; 


What dog such life would deign to live ?— 
Therefore with patient toil severe 

To magic have I long applied, 

In hope from spirits’ lips to hear 

Some certain clue my ts to guide, 
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For the last time 

Shone on my brow ! 

Oft from this desk, at middle night 
T have sate thy light! 


Still of this cursed dungeon room ? 
Where even Heaven’s light so beautiful 
Thro’ — glass comes thick and 


*Mong volumes heaped from floor to ceiling, 
Thro’ whose pages worms are ts 
Dreary walls.—where dusty paper 

Bears stains of smoky vapout- 
Glasses—instruments—all lumber 

Of this kind the place encumber 

Alla man of learning gathers— 

All bequeathed me by fathers—— 
Are in strange confusion Jrurled $ac 
Here, Faustus, is thy world—a world ! 
And dost thou ask, why in thy breast 
The fearful heart is not at r ! 


Away~—-away-—~and far away 
This book, where secret spells are scanned, 
aa sper na 

i strength and stay 
The coumes ofthe stats to thea 
No longer are a mystery 
The thoughts of nature thou canst seek 
As spirits with their brothers 
To strive by learning to 
These symbols, were but labour vain— 
Then, ye whom I feel floating near me, 
Spirits, answer me, ye who hear me! 


(He opens the book, and glances over 
the sign of Macrocosmus.) 
Ha! what new life divine, intense, 
Floods in a moment every sense 5 
I feel the dawn of youth again, 
Visiting each glowing vein ! 


Was it a God, whe wrote this sign ? 
The tml of my wal a lad 
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ge orp arene Hanger am 
For how can man, imperfect abject crea- 


charms, illimitable nature ! 
Waters of life, all heavens and earth that 
In vain man’s spirit sighs to feel ye near, 


Onward ye haste, we sigh to taste, 
Lingering. in mute despair, complaining, 


he 


Comes a strange and pany 
°Tis thou, I feel thee, spirit, near, 
Wart ommnenee to appear ! 

rit to to may sight be pevegne— 
How my is torn in sunder, 
All my inate Goardend vidi wonder 
Wild 


meer 4 ars my heart 1 is given to 
po be the I cannot 
Though Bag By price, 
en oe it signe 
the spirit mysteriously—a 
, and ne flame the Spirit 


eh ( Meee earful 
1 Higher toc my i hr al 





‘Pitane 


Faus. Alas! I shudder in affright ! 
Spirit. With what anxiety of mind 
Didst thou demand to on me, 
My voice to hear, my form to see ? 
Thy longings, earnest and intense, 
Have boos wy sphere, and brought me, 


And uate pitiful despair 

Hath seized thee? thee, thou more than 
man— 

Where is the courage, that could dare 

To call on fleshless spirits! where 

The soul, that would conceive the 

Of worlds, that in its venturous pride, 

The bounds, which limit man, defied— 

Heaved with high sense of inborn powers 

Nor feared to mete its strength with ours ? 

Where art thou, Faustus ! thou whose voice 
I heard, 
pee spirit pressed itself to mine ! 

e same ? whose senses thus are 


Whoee ‘ves v a in my breath is scattered, 
Whose into itself retreating, 
Vain pacer Ke scarce endure the fearful 
mee’ 
Fa. Creature of flame, shall I grow pale 
before thee ? 
’T was I that called thee—Faustus—I, thy 
equal ! 
Spirit. In the currents of life, in the 
tempests of motion, 
Hither and thither, 
Over and under, 
Wend [ and wander— 
Birth and the grave— 
A limitless ocean, 
Where the restless wave 
Undulates ever— 
Under and over, 
Their toiling strife, 
I mingle and hover, 
The spirit of life ; 
Hear the murmuring wheel of time, un- 
awed, 
As I weave the living mantle of God ! 
Fa. bs presence circles the 


How near akin to thine I feel my nature. 
Spirit. Man, thou art ‘like those beings 
nat which th 7 mind 
Can image, not like me ! ( Vanishes.) 
Fa. (overpowered with confusion.) Not 
like thee! 


‘Formed in the image of the Deity, 


And yet unmeet to be compared with thee! 


We have been induced to transcribe 
this entire scene, partly because the 
dialogue, being less broken into short 
sentences, is more easily separable 
from the piece, but chiefly because it 
seems the part of Goethe's tragedy 
which bears the greatest resemblance 
to Manfred. ‘We cannot indeed avoid 
assenting to Goethe’s supposition, that 


et 
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Faustus suggested Lord Byron’s won- 
derful drama. Manfred, however, 
like the rest of Lord Byron’s poems, 
soon becomes a personification of the 
author’s own feelings, and he forgets 
Faustus, and Goethe, and every thing 
but himself, long before the dark ter- 
mination of the story. In the play 
before us, on the contrary, it is easy 
to see the author’s perfect dominion 
over his subject ; that ‘* he possesses, 
a use Coleridge’s language on a dif- 
erent occasion) and is not possessed 
by his genius ;” that the successive 
scenes are brought forward to our 
view by the author, as a sympathizing 
witness, not as one of the sufferers or 
agents—he allows us to feel for the 
distress occasioned by the hero of his 
tale, and does not concentrate the en- 
tire interest on the workings of a sin- 
gle bosom—on the alternation of fe- 
verish excitement — = des- 
ir—of ion and a) —of ado- 
ick rh ser natures beauties and 
sublimities, followed and contrasted 
by blasphemies against the author of 
nature. Lord Byron is too fond of 
bringing before us the infidelity of a 
strong mind. It is a dangerous con- 
tem oon for we endeavour instinc- 
tively to find a justification for the 
errors of an intellect we admire. We 
suffer—it is well if we do not half ap- 
prove the evil for the sake of the good 
with which it is associated. The earl 
works of Goethe, in common wit 
much of the German literature, were 
subject to this charge, but we think 
this drama quite free from the offence. 
Faustus is represented as being ‘‘ un- 
stable as water,” with an active impa- 
tient imaginative mind, with a kindly 
and affectionate heart. We feel that 
he loves the poor girl whom he de- 
stroys—we transfer his guilt to the 
Satanic being by whom he is attended 
—we pity and forgive him. The mo- 
ral sense is not wounded by an en- 
deavour to justify his crimes, for we 
regard him not asa culprit, but. as a 
sufferer under the influence of an evil 
demon. 
A few sentences from a work of 
Goethe’s, which we have not yet seen, 


- have been. translated in Baldwin’s 


London Magazine for last month. 
They are curious, as shewing his opi- 
nion of Lord Byron’s obligations to 
Faustus, which, however, are not as 
great as he imagines—and still more 
curious, as shewing how’ strongly 
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Lord Byron is identified by his read- 
ers with his heroes, when such a man 
as Goethe could believe and publish 
such ridiculous scandal as the personal 
adventure which he attributes to his 
Lordship. 

ad The tragedy of Manfred, by Lord 
Byron, is a most singular performance, 
and one which concerns me nearly. 
This wonderful and ingenious poet 
has taken possession my Faust. 
and hypochondriacally drawn from it 
the most singular nutriment. He has 
employed the means in it which ‘suit 
his object in his particular manner, so 
that no one thing remains the same, 
and on this account I cannot suffi- 
ciently admire his ability. The re- 
cast is so peculiar, that a highly in- 
teresting lecture eg be given on 
its resemblance, and want of resem- 
blance, to its modelthough I cannot 
deny, that the gloomy fervour of a rich 
and endless despair becomes at last 
wearisome to us. However, the dis< 
pleasure which we féel is always con- 
nected with admiration and esteem. 

** The very quintessence of the sen- 
timents and ions, which assist in 
constituting the most singular talent 
for self-commentary ever known, is 
contained in this . The life 
and seer character of Lord Byron 
can hardly be fairly estimated. Yet 
he has often enough avowed the source 
of his torments ;- he has repeatedly 
pourtrayed it; but hardly any one. 
sympathizes with the insupportable 
pain with which he is incessantly 
struggling. 

** Properly ars » he is conti- 
nually pursued by the ghosts of two 
females, who play great parts in the 
above-named tragedy, the one under 
the name of Astarte, the other with- 
out figure or visibility, merely a voice. 

** The following account is given of 
the horrible adventure which he had 
with the former : 

** ¢ When a young, bold, and high 
ly attractive personage, he gained the 
favour of a Florentine lady ; the hus- 
band discovered this, and murdered 
his wife ; but the murderer was found 
dead in the street the same night, un- 
der circumstances which did not ad- 
mit of attaching suspicion to any one.’ 

“ Lord B. fled from Florence, and 
seems to drag spectres after him ever 
afterwards ! 

“ This strange incident receives a 
high degree of probability from innu~ 





te ha oe on om ae = 
we, W 

= an event, applies it to himaelft and 

loads his tragic resemblance with it !” 

This is a i ion ; but we 


; singular 
We will not delay them, how- 
ever, by any remarks of our own on 
the justice of Goethe’s criticism, but 
hasten to continue our sketch of his 


tragedy. iit ile 
‘austus is interrupted in his re- 
flections on the interview with the 
Spirit of the Earth, by a visit from 
his pupil, W; er, which we agree 
with him in feeling disposed to resent 
as an untimely intrusion. Wagner 
to us to-be a very common- 
be aaa of person—a man of some 
common sense, but no imagination— 
devoted steadily and industriously to 
literary P a a Sage yr from the 
critics beauties of the poets—e 
good impersonation of the combined 
qualities of a private tutor and a re- 
viewer—Mr Cobbett writing on gram- 
mar or lecturing on taste. Nothing, 
Serafin soa 
8 
ina of so important a per- 
sonage- 


Enter Wagner, in his dressing-gown and 
night-cap—a lamp in his hand. Faustus 
turns round 


Wag. F me, but I thought you 
You have been reciting some Greek play, 


no ; 
I wish to improve m in this same art ; 
ear Prchadl hah 
An actor might give lessons to a parson. 
Fa. Yes! when your parson is himself 


dustantante which very often happens! 
A w very 0: 
Wag. Oh! if a man shuts himself up 


for ever 
In his dull study; if he sees the world 
Never, unless on some chance-holiday 
Loeok’d at from a distance, thro’ a telescope, 
By cloqunce? orale ter pans ary 
By to rule or e? 
Fa. If feeling does not prompt, in vain 


If from the sdul the does not come, 


| Sader bes to impel the hearts 
hearers with communicated power, 
In vain you strive—in vain you study ear- 
Toil on for ever ; 
Cook up your 


together fragments ; 
scraps of setences, 
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And blew, sta puffing breath, a struggling 

Glimmering confusedly now, now cold in 
ashes ; , 


Startle the school-boys with metaphors 
And, if vach food may ouit yout sp ive, 
Win the vain wonder of applauding ! 
Os ee Se 
And mould the souls of many into one, 
By words, which come not native from the 
heart ! 

Wag. EXPRESSION, graceful utterance 

“Fi, the first d 
And best irement of the orator. 
This do I feel, and feel my want of it ! 
Fa. on seek genuine and worthy 


Not as our town-deelaimers use, delighted, 
Like a brute beast, with chimes of jingling 


Reason and honest feeling want no arts 

Of utterance—no toil of elocution ; 

And when ee are do you need 

A search for words? Oh! those fine holi- 
_day phrases, 

In which you robe your worn-out common 


Are li unproductive, as the wind 
That sighs in autumn ’mong the withered 
leaves ! 
Wag. The search of knowledge is a wea- 
ry one, 
And life, alas! is short !— 
How often have the heart and brain, o’er- 
tasked, 
Shrunk back iring from inquiries vain ! 
Oh! with what tifa are the means 
Acquired, 1 us to the spri of 
knowledge ! i ciped 
oo age gestern aged oA ene 
H e way—poor wretches! we 
met ! a 
Fa. Are mouldy records, then, the holy 


Springs, 
Whose healing waters still the thirst within ? 
Oh! never yet hath mortal drunk 
A draught restorative, 
That pe from the depths of his own 


Weg. Pardon me—but you will at least 


confess 

That ’tis delightful to transfuse yourself 

Into the spirit of the past ; 

To see how wise men thought in olden time, 

And how far we outstep their march in 
knowledge. 

Fa. Oh yes! as far as from the earth to 

heaven ! 

To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 

Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven 
seals 


That which you call the spirit of ages past 
Is but in truth the spirit of some few men, 
In which those ages are beheld reflected. 
Oh! often, what a toilsome thing it is 
This study of thine, at the first glance we 
fly it. 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together; 
A lumber-room of dusty documents, 

















mind— 
Of these, at least, we all should learn a little. 
Fa. Yes, arn! men call it learning, 
who dare 


may 
omen y Saree The 
Who did know something, and were weak 


To expose theirhearts unguarded—to expose 
Their views and feelings te the eyes of men, 
They have been nailed to crosses—thrown 
to flames—— 
Pardon me; but—’tis very late, my friend ; 
Too late, to hold this conversation . 
Wag. How willingly would I sit up for 


ever, 
Gathering instruction from your learned 
words ! 7 


To-morrow, as a boon on Easter-day, 
You must it me a few questions more; 
I have applied with diligence to study— 
The more I know, the more I -long for 
knowledge. (Exit. 

We have spoken, perhaps, too dis- 
respectfully of Wagner, but he never 
appears except to interrupt something 
more interesting than any lecture on 
oratory which we could receive. After 
the ackiiane pursaite Sa which we find 
Faustus . ed, it is impossible to 
conceive him descending to mere com- 
mon conversation—we cannot forgive 
the mortal foot that breaks the _ 
we feel ourselves defrauded of the pre- 
sence of the spirits, with whom we 
had hoped to find Faustus conversing. 
We know, that thus disturbed, they 
will not again return. And when 
Wagner has left Faustus’s study, we 
are obliged to listen to the voice ofhu- 
man complaint, and human sorrow. 
Faustus’s Fae “he is ressedl 
in tones of deeper dejection—* divine 
astrology” has lest its charm; and, 
though he resolves on suicide, it is 
more from despair than the philoso- 
phical curiosity, te which, by a na- 
tural self-deception, he endeavours to 
attribute it. 

(Wagner exit. Faustus alone.) 

How hope abandons not the humblest mind ! 
Sie sas eae baa 
e ve r ’ n 
Wenme--dushadil than attach ourselves to 


And worms ! 
And did human accents dare 
To disturb ‘the midnight air, 
With their mean and worthless sound, 
Here where spirits breathed around ? 
7 


dust ! 


How dwarfed I felt beneath its nobler na- 


ture! i 
I of God, I thought that I had “been 
Sublimed from earth, no more a child of 


clay ! 
That, shining gloiowly with Heaven's own 


Vs 
I had beheld Truth’s countenance serene ! 
Greater than cherubs, who have strength to 


see 
Through Nature, who in actions of thei 


own 
a ee 
Greater than theirs I my dignity, 

Doomed for such dreams presumptuous to 


atone, 
All by one word of thunder overthrown ! 
a I may a thee? 
True, I compelled thee to ) 
Bux hall St Gower'te ill his tise! 
Oh ! at that glorious moment ‘how I felt—~ 
How little and ‘how great ! 
Thy presence flung ‘me shuddering back 
Into man’s abject state ; 
Of niter Ropes ignocnace 
utter h i 
Who now tench me ? what is it T fear? 
This impulse of my soul shall I obey ?- 
By act, as as suffering we may stay 
The stream of life ! 

Whate’er of noblest t 
The human soul can reach is and 


By low considerations that adhere, 

Inseparably. Oh! when we obtain 

The goods of this world, soon do we res- 
train 


How boldly, in the days of youthful Hope, 


Imagination her wing unchecked, 

Deeming all things within her ample scope; 

And oh, how small a space suffices her, 

When Fortune flees away, vain flatterer, 

And.all we loved iin life’s strange whirl is 
wretked 


Deep in the breast, Care builds her nest, 
ever-torturing scares all rest ! 

Each day assumes some new disguise, 

With some new art the temper tries, 

Fretting the mind with household cares, 

Suggesting doubts of wife or heirs ! 

Hinting dark fancies:to the soul, 

Of fire and flood—of dirk and bowl. 

Man trembles thus each hour at faneied 


crosses, 
And weeps for ever at ideal losses 





o> ayn sae 
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(Looking at a skull on the table.) 


empty ? 

Means it to say, thy brain, like mine be- 
wildered 

In enuious sosath fn tunis npn, vena 


beam 
Of cloudless day ; and in the mists of twilight, 
Long wandering perplexed, sunk down de- 
_ pairing ! 
And ye, vain instruments, oh! how ye 
mock me, 4 
Wheels, pulleys, rings, and lathes and cy- 
At Nature’s door I stand, youshould be keys; 
But weak are all your wards, the strong 
bolts move not ! ; 
Unsearchable in day’s abundant light 
Is Nature. Man may not remove her veil 
i what she wills to be concealed, 
In vain with levers and with screws youstrive 
Idly to wring from her reluctant bosom ! 
* * * + * 
But wherefore is my eye thus rivetted 
In one direction ?—why does yonder flask 
iAteends hey ghinice, a2 though tt was a niag: 


net ? 

What brightness, lavish, lovely shines a- 
round me ! 

As when the moonlight cheers a midnight 


? 
-I gi Eee thanks,—1 greet thee as a friend, 


best of friends ; and with religious feel- 


1 ebb owe, dd eovabeinns ta thes 
The power and knowledge of the mind of 


clasp and my anguish dies ; 
My arias mea cen one! 
Oh! plunging into a wide ocean, 


A car of fire with easy motion glides 

Hither ; my heart seeks eagerly to press 

Thro’ air, by paths unknown, to climes un- 
known ; 

And worlds unstained by Man’s infirmity ! 
7 * 


Let me then welcome thee, clear crystal cup, 
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Come from thy dark recess, 

Where for long years unheeded thou hastlain. 
we atmy | ad mips thou — bright, 
heering the guest, or holding hi t 
In admiration of the graver’s Skill, + Resell 
As each to each passed on the cup with praise! 
Its massy pride, and figures high embossed, 
The merry task of each, who in his turn, } 
Ere yet he raised it to his lips, should sing 
Some rude rhyme in its praise, and at one 


t 
Drain poy ny Sea 3—all bring back 
to me 
The many thoughtless joyous nights of boy- 


Oh, never more to neighbours shall I reach 


And never more frame verses in thy praise ! 
This is a draught, that soon intoxicates, 
And dark turbid trembles its brown 


_ flood,— 
But ’tis my choice—I mixed it—and will 
ink ! 


Oh, may jt be my iast drink upon earth ! 
An offering, sacred to the higher joy, 
That erethe morning light will bless my soul! 
As he is raising the cup to his 
mouth, he is attracted by the sound of 
bells from without, and the song of 
the choir, who are commencing already 
in the early twilight, according to the 
national custom, to commemorate on 
Easter morn the resurrection of our 
Lord. 
(Easter hymn—Choir of the a 4 
** Christ is from the cat en ‘ 
Joy to mortals, weak and weary, 
Held by earth in thraldom dreary ! 
He hath burst the grave’s stern portals ; 
He is risen, joy to morials !” 
Fa. Oh, those deep sounds, those voices 
rich and heavenly ! 
How powerfully they sway the soul, and force 
The cup uplifted from the eager lips. 
Proud bells, and do your peals already ring 
To | ag the joyous dawn of Easter-morn ? 
And ye, rejoicing choristers, already 
Flows forth your solemn song of consolation ? 
That song, which once from angel lips re- 
soundin 
Around the midnight of the grave, was heard 
The pledge and proof of a new covenant ! 
Hymn continued—Song of the women at the 
sepulchre. 
We laid him for burial 
?Mong aloes and myrrh ; 
His children and friends 
Laid their dead master here ! 
All wrapt in his grave-dress, 
We left him in fear— 
Ah! where shall-we seek him ? 
The Lord is not here ! 
Song of the Angels. 
The Lord hath arisen, 
Sorrow no longer ; 
Temptation hath tried him, 
But he was the stronger. 
The grave is no prison, 
The Lord hath arisen ! 
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Fa. Soft sounds, that breathe of Hea- In your lives his laws obey— . toi 
ven, most wild, most powerful, Let Love your governed bosoms sway— 
What seek ye here ?—Why will ye come B to the poor convey— 
me To Gob with nshble.spirit pray 
In dusty immersed?—Oh rather To Man his benefits di - 
Act thus—and He—your master dear, 
ee eee vay A Though unseen, is ever near ! 
I hear g ve not . 4 z 
and Miracle is Faith’s beloved offspring ! In the next division of the play, the 
I cannot force myself into those spheres, scene changes to the fields outside the 


Where these good tidings of great joy are 

. heard ; 

And yet, from youth familiar with these 
sounds, 

Even now they call me back again to life— 

Gh encn, ia Woylineds time, the love of Hea- 
ven 

Came down upon me—with mysterious kiss 

Hallowing the stillness of the ose: A 

Then were the voices of those bells melodi- 


ous, 
Mingling with hopes and feelings mystical 
And ab was then indeed a burning joy! 
Feelings resistless, incommunicable, 
Drove me, a wanderer through fields and 


woods, 
Then tears rushed hot and fast—I felt within 
That my soul hungered fora better world— 
These bells announced the merry sports of 


youth— ‘ 
These pe welcome in the happy 


I feel as if once more a little child, 
And old Remembrance, twining round my 


heart, 

Forbids this act, and checks my daring 
_stepe— 

Toenag ye forth—sweet songs that breathe 
of heaven, 

Tears come! and Eartu hath won her 
child again ! 


HYMN CONTINUED—Song of Youths. 


He who was buried, 
Hath risen from the grave, 
The Lord is in glory— ; 
Is mighty to save ! 


£Enthroned in brightness, 
His labours are over, 
On earth do his children 
Still linger and suffer ! 
His own—his disciples - 
He leaves in their anguish, 
Master, forget not 
Thy servants, who languish ! 


The Song of Angels. 
Christ is arisen— 
The Lord hath ascended, 
The dominion of Death 
And Corruption is ended. 


Your work of obedience 
Haste to begin 
Break from the bondage 
Of Satan and sin.— 
Vou. VII. 


town, which are seen crowded with 
confused groupes of citizens of all 
classes. Without transcribing the en- 
tire, we could not convey an-idea of 
this lively and hurried scene. The fol- 
lowing song, sung by a party of’ sol- 
diers as they pass on, is all we haye 
room for. 

‘* Cities, with high walls and fences,— 
Maidens, with their haughty glances— 
These the soldier seeks with ardour, 

Say, to conquer which is harder.” 

Danger is the soldier’ s duty, 

But his prise is fame and beauty. 


Rush we at the trumpet measure, 


With blythe hearts, to death and pleasure — 


How the soldier’s blood is warming, 
When we think of cities storming— 
Fortress strong, and maiden tender, 
Must alike to us surrender ! 
Danger is the soldier’s duty, 

But his prise is fame and beauty. 


Faustus and Wagner witness this 
scene of general gaiety with different 
feelings. —We give part of their dia- 
logue. 


Fa. River and rivulet are freed from ice 
In Spring’s affectionate inspiring smile— 
Green are the woods with promise—far away 
To the rough hills old Winter hath with- 

drawn 
Strengthless—but still at intervals will send 
Light ihe frosts, with drops of diamond 
white, 
Varying the green bloom of the springing 
flower ! 
But the sun suffers not the lingering snow— 
Everywhere life—everywhere vegetation— 
All nature animate with glowing ypu 
Or, if one spot be not by the spirit 
Of the sweet season, there, in colours rich 
As trees or flowers, are sparkling many 
dresses ! : 
The town, from its black dungeon gates 
forth pours, 


In thousand — » the gay multitude, 
All happy, all indulging S the sunshine ! 


Servants, delighting in their master’s absence, 
Enjoy themselves abroad—from chambers 
dam 


P 
Of poor mean houses—from a toil 
ee re: the work-yard » the 
sho 


From the feipeistedieit of walle anisole, 
And the oppression of confining streets, 
2H 








pd from the solemn twilight of dim 


Are to my mind things quite intolerable ; 
Men rave, as if by evil spirits, 
And call their madness joy and harmony ! 


(Peasants dancing and singing.) 
SONG. 


Ed erd for the dance was drest, 


: , and Sunday vest, 
were i 5 fall of glee < 


Be hwy 
m igh-ho. -ho! 
Blythe goes the fiddie-bow! 


Se ae Be Oe wet 
‘Up W a pretty girl he prest, 
ith elbow raised, and pointed toe. 
fovea 
er 3—with feigned surprise 
‘Up she raised het timid eyes ! a 
¢ "Tis range that you should use me so, 


So. oa 
*Tis rude of you to use me so. 


Right they dance, and 1 

i lance left they dance— 
Gowns 4 ribbands, how they. fling, 
Flying ring : 

he | grew red, and faint and warm, 
And rested, sinking, arm in arm, 

_ Slow, slow—heigh-ho ! 

. Tired in elbow, foot, and toe ! 


** And do not make so free,” she said, 

I fear that you may never wed ;— 

** Men are cruel :”—and he prest 

The maiden to his ing breast. 

Hark again the sounds of glee 
Swelling from the linden-tree— 

*Tis —s merry—heigh-ho—heigh- 


Blythe goes the fiddle-bow ! 
Fauistus is recognised by some of the 
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peasants, who revere his learning, and 
who now form a circle round 4 to 
return thanks for his condescension in 
coming to witness their happiness,— 


and for his exertions in ing, on 
a former occasion, a destrastenb ghee 
Faustus retires from them, to escape 
these praises, which he feels he has 
not merited—and Wagner to moralize 
on the in which learning is 
held by the ignorant. Wagner tries 
to relieve Faustus’s depression of spi 
rits, by the consideration that Tis 
studies and experiments have furnish- 
ed a valuable addition to science,—to 
this Faustus replies : 
Oh he indeed is happy, who still feels . 
And cherishes within his heart, the hope 
To lift himself above the sea of error ! 
Of things we know not, each day do we find 
Thewant of knowledge—all we know is use- 
less : 
But a eS ee ee 
ts 
This hour of beauty and benignity ;== 
Look yonder with delightful eatt and 
On those low "thst shine wo bright, 
Robed in the glory of the setting sun ! 
But he is parting—fading—day is o’er ;26 
Yonder he hastens to dispense new life. 
Oh for a wing to raise me up from earth, 
Nearef and yet mote feat to the bright orb. 
Erst Mish I seen by Evening’s heavenly 
t, 
The world that sleeps so stilly at my feet, 
These hills now kindling in the lightothis 


stream, 
Whose breast now shines like silver—this 
soft vale, 
(How yo it is), all seemed as ’twere to 
ow 
In floods of gold, beyond expression bright— 
Nothing to stop or stay the ged-like motion 
Of the wild hill, and all its vales—the sea, 
With its warm bays, to the astonished eyes 
Opened its bosom—but at length the sun 
Seemed just prepared to sink—a power un- 
own, 
An impulse indescribable succeeded— 
Onward in thought I haste to drink the 


beams 
Of the eternal light—before me day 
And night left far behind—and overhead 
Wide Heaven—and under me the spreading 
sea ;— 
A glorious vision,—ere it past away, __ 
The sun had sunk.—-Oh, tc the spirit’s 


flight, 
How faint and feeble are matcrial wings ! 
Yet such our nature is, that when the lark, 
High over us, unseen, in the blue sky 
Thrills his heart-piercing song, we feel our- 
selves 
Press up from earth as ’twere in rivalry,— 
And when above the sayage hill of pines 
The eagle sweeps with outspread wings— 
and when 
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The crane. 


high off, his homeward 
Flying o’er * and moors and wide lakes 


Wag. 1 too have had my hours of re- 
verie, 
But impulse, such as this, I never felt. 
Of wood and field the eye will soon grow 


weary ; 

I'd never envy the wild birds their wings ; 
How different are the pleasures of the mind, 
ing from book to book, from leaf to 


They make the nights of winter bright and 
They — n-asnen af. plesnae teae’the 


e— 

And ah! when you behold some valued 
parchments 

All heaven descends to your delighted senses! 

Fa. Thy heart, my friend, now knows 

but one desire, 

Oh never learn another !—in my breast 

Alas two souls have taken their abode, 


And each is ing there for mastery ! 
One to the world, and the world’s sensual 
pleasures, 


aoa with scarce separable organs, 
The other re the dimnee: of the earth, 
Rises in power to loftier purer pleasures.— 
Bright Spirits—ye, who even in the air, 
Move with ae pee lordly wings "tween earth 
eaven, 
Come Ps your golden, ‘* incense-breath- 
ing” clouds, 
Bear me away to new and varied life ! 
Oh were that magic mantle mine, which bore 
The wearer at his will to distant lands, 
How little would I prize the lordly robes 
Of princes, and the purple pom nome sf kings ! 
Wag. Oh venture not to invoke the well- 
known host, 
Who spread, a living stream, thro’ the vast 


air 
Who watch industriously man’s thousand 
motions 


For ever active in the work of evil. 

From all sides pour they on us, from the 
North, 

With suilling hiss they drive their arrowy 


And oea from the parching East, they 
feed 

On the oy lungs, and drink the breath of 
e, 

And on South sends them forth, at middle 


To heap fresh fire upon the burning brain ! 
Ready for evil, with delight they hear, 
Obey Man’s bidding to deceive his soul. 
Like angel-ministers of Heaven they seem, 
And utter falsehoods with an angel’s voice. 
But let’s away—the sky is gra im Dies 
The air grows chill—the cl dubon 

heavy— 
Atevening Home ’s the best place for a man! 
What ails thee ? why with such astonished 


eyes, 
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ment, 
Wag. I’ve seen hin oe hi + wie pat bk 
thought not of him 


As any way | Look 
ON ae 


ett Sol who, in the 
Of dogs, is searching for his master’s 


Fa. iP cr 


He courses round us? nearer and yet nearer 
Each. enemies. if Say eyes do not deceive 


Sparkles of fire whitl where his foot hath 
touched ! 


Wag. 1 can see nothing more thane 
I Phe aon deieibia:at 
t must be some of your eyes. 
Fa. Methinks hedraws lightmagic threads 
around us, 
Hereafter to i and insnare ! : 
Wag. In doubt and fear, (I think) hé’s 
leaping round us, 
Seeing sme eames table wnntenth tend, 
Fa. The circle, see, how much more nars 
row ’tis,— 
He’s very near us! 
Wag. Tis dea, 308 00 
And not a spectre, see, he snarls at . 
ae wags his 
As all di 
Fe We'll bring him home with us; 
Come pretty fellow— 
Wag. He's a comical dog, 
If sg he stands and waits, for 


Speak to him, and he strait; lenge wp adi 


Leave something after you, no doubt he'll 
rin 
Or plunge into the water for your stich 
Fa. You're right—I can see nothing of 
the spectre, 
In him, it can be nothing more than —_, 
~— Tis wonderful the knowledge ‘of 


rute beasts, 
A dog ellen wl koow x wie man’s 
Soon will this most intelligent of students, 


Win wholly to himself his master’s favour ! 
(Exeunt, going in thro’ the town-gates.) 


SCENE.—FaustTus’s StupDy. 


Enter Faustus, with the dog. 


Fa. O’er silent field, and lonely lawn, 
Her dusky mantle Night hath drawn; 
At Man is holy heartfelt hour, 

better soul hath power, 


In Man 
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“fhe ‘pastions ate at’ peace within, © 


er is too 
Too to be conceived by them, 
ans that like those wretched carles, 
Pty rad at what he knows not, snarls ! 
‘But Sepetlct » from my heart, 
heavenly thought depart ! 
Taedenaes I experienced change like this, 
cecapchine aaphs neato earth, 
» » Ror to supply a 
We learn to prise things loftier than the 


And shall we find a better offering 

Or seek for comfort from a purer spri 

Than that, which flows in the NEw TEs- 
TAMENT ? 

Strong impulse sways me to translate the 


Of that most holy book, with honest feeling, 
“In the loved language of my native land; 
The heavenly mysteries of truth revealing ! 
(He opens a volume, and prepares to 
commence his translation.) 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD,”— 
alas, 

The first line. stops. me—how shall I pro- 
ceed ? 

*¢ The word” cannot express the meaning 


I must translate the passage differently, 

If by its spirit I am rightly guided !— 

Once more—‘* IN THE BEGINNING WAS 
THE THOUGHT,” 

Consider the first line attentively, 

ponder —— Fs too fast you lose the 


Was it the n Thought that has created all 
on Te te Mati let us try the 
line 


Once more,—*‘ IN THE BEGINNING WAS 
THE POWER,” 
This will not do—even while I write the 


phrase 
I feel its faults—oh help me holy Spirit, 


I'll weigh the passage once again, and write 
Boldly, “‘ IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE 


act.” 

Cease teasing dog, this angry howl, 
These moans dissatisfied and dull,— 
, or I must be rougher, 


Down, dog, 
Noise like this I cannot suffer, — 
One of.us must leave the closet, if 
You still keep growling—that is positive 


[Fane 
To use a guest 80; is not pleasant, ’'' *) « 
But fione could bear this whine itiveseant ! 
The door you see is open yonder,» ! 
And let me hint You're Shee teeter 
But can what I ‘see be real, 
Or is all some trick ideal ? 
"Tis surely something more than nature, 
F ,» and size, and stature, 
a Seen = 

must be a spectre, 
With fiery eyes, jaws grinding thus, 
Like an hippopotamus, 
And here to bring this whole of hell, 
Oh, at last, I know thee well, 
For such half-devilish, hellish spawn, 
Nought’s like the lock of Solomon. 


SPrRiTs without. 


One is in prison ! 

Listen to reason, 

Venture not on ! 

Where he hath gone 
Follow him none ! 

Stay we without, 

Sweep we about, 
Backward and forward, 
Southward and northward, 
Our colleague assisting, 
His fetters untwisting, 
Lightening their pressure 
By mystical measure, 

At our motions and voices, 
Our brother rejoices, 

For us hath he offered, 
His safety, and suffered, 
We are his debtors, 

Let’s loosen his fetters ! 

Fa. To conquer him must I rehearse, 
First that deep mysterious verse, 
Which each elemental spirit, 

Of the orders four, who hear it, 

Trembling, will confess and fear it! 
Scorching SALAMANDER burn, 
NYMPH OF WATER, twist and turn, 
Vanish SYL PH to thy far home, 
Labour vex thee, drudging GNOME ! 

He is but a sorry scholar, 

To whom each elemental ruler, 

Their acts and attributes essentail, 

And their influence potential, 

And their sympathies auxiliar 

Are not matters quite familiar, 

Little knows he, little merits 

A dominion over spirits. 

Salamander, fire-wrapt wither, 

Crush, Nymph, thy murmuring waves 

er— 

Vanish, Sylph, with pinions fleeter 

And more bright than midnight meteor. 

Hither, Incubus, flee, flee 

To domestic drudgery— 

Incubus, I name thee guard, 

O’er the beast keep watch and ward ! 
By spirits of a different kind 


Is the brute I find, 
Grinning fe en and mocks the charm 
That has no power to work him harm. 


Spectre ! by a stronger spell 
Thy obedience I compel— 
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If thou.be a serf of Satan, Even o’er the death-doomed race of men 
A follower of the fallen great one— and beasts at Fu} 
Deserter from hell— How little is the conquest I have gained ! 
I conjure and charm thee, How many generations have I seen 

By the voice of the Laid in their graves, and still the young 
To which bows the black army !— fresh 


Faustus’ charms are at last success- 
ful. The dog, who has been hiding 
behind the stove, swells to the size of 
an elephant—at last bursts asunder— 
the chamber is filled with clouds of 
smoke, which, as they slowly disperse, 
leave exposed to view Mephistopheles, 
arrayed in the dress of a travelling 
student. After some expressions of 
complaint on the part of Mephisto- 
pheles, and surprise on that of Faust- 
us, the latter inquires who his visitor 
is, and is answered, 


A member of that 
Acting with evil 


wer, which evermore 
works only good. 

Fa. What may this riddle mean ? 

Meph. 1 am the spirit 
That evermore am busy in destruction— 
My righteous task—for all, whatever is, 
Is worthy of destruction. Therefore, better 
Were it that nothing should remain. What 


you 
Call — sin and ruin, and, in short, 
All man deems evil, is my proper provirce ! 
Fa. Thou callest thyself a member of a 


‘Vs 
And yet thou stand’st a perfect form before 
me. 
Meph. 1 speak the language of deliberate 
truth. 


Tho’ Man, mean man, proud of that little 
fool-world, 

His individual bosom, boasts himself 

A being whole and perfect, yet am [ 

Part of a porte whildh post at first was all,— 

A part of Darkness who gave birth to Light, 

Proud Light, who each day is diminishing 

Her mother’s rank, confines each day her 
range, 

Yet conquers not, for in the constant strife 

Light still must cling to body for existence 3 

From body streams she, she makes body 
bright, 

Body opposes and arrests her beams ; 

And so, I trust, when body is no more 

Light too will share th’ inevitable doom. 

Fa. At length, I know thy worthy oceu- 

pations, 

All impotent to do extensive evil ; 

On lesser trifles dost thou try thy hand ? 

Meph. And even in this way little can 

be done— 

Some power still stops the progress of des- 
truction. 

This something, or this nothing, of a world, 

This mass of confusion, why should I 

Approach it ever? Far as I can see, 

For all its temp+.is, floods, volcanoes, earth- 


quakes, 
Tt still remains, the self-same sea and land. 


Will circulate, and still the spirit of life 

Decays not. *Tis enough to drive me mad. 
In air, in water, and in earth, up-spring 
A —- bursting germs. In dry and 


Ps 
In warm and cold, all things are full of life ! 
After some mutual recrimination, 
Mephistopheles begs permission to 
depart, being detained still by the 
powerful effects of a goblin-foot, which 
Faustus had traced in the threshold. 
Faustus, after observing that it is not 
every day that a man has the oppor- 
tunity of catching the devil, es 
that it is therefore prudent to keep 
him when we have him caught. They 
become better friends ; om Mephi 
topheles proposes to give the Doctor a 
proof of his powers of amusing the 
time agreeably. 
The songs soft spirits sing to thee, 
The images they bring to thee, 
Are not in empty exhibition 
Of the skill of a ician ; 
Pictures fair and music’s tone 
Speak to eye and ear alone, 
po odours sweet Seapiary thee sporting, 
ing tastes thy palate courting, 
Feelings gratified, snpeatal, 
All thy senses shall be captured. 
—Preparation need not be— 
Spirits, begin your melody. 
Spirits sing. 
Vanish dark arches, 
That over us bend, 
Let the blue sky in beauty 
Look in like a friend. 
Oh ! that the black clouds 
< Rey od were riven, 
t the stars were brighteni 
All thro’ the wide beaten? ud 
And look at them smiling 
In beautiful splendour, 
Suns, but with glory 
More placid and tender ! 
me of Heaven, 
In spiritual beauty, 
Dosending, and Pending 
With billowy motion, 
And others, your brothers, 
In fervent devotion 
Follow behind— 
O’er field and o’er flower, 
On bank and in bower 
Ribbands are fluttering 
Graceful they move, 
When lovers are uttering 
Feelings of love. 


lustering grapes, 
The vine’s purple treasure, 





Tad tied toto praeeer 
in its pressure— 
Foaming and steaming, the new wine is 


Over bright precious stones 
It rolls on from its fountain, 
ing behind it 
w and mountain, 
It lingers in wide lakes more leisurely flow- 


Where to to behold it with pleasure 


<t aner " sun-ward, 
To inns the bri ‘ion islands, with magical 


motion, 

Stir with the waves of the stirring ocean ! 
Where we hear ’em shout in chorus, 
Or see ’em dance on lawns. before us, 
As over land or over waters 
Chance the idle ies scatters ; 

Some upon the far hills gleaming, 
Some along the bright lakes streaming, 
Some their forms in air suspending, 
Float in circles never-ending ; 
ag their feeling and employment 
While the gras of enjoyment, 

ious stars above them 

Smile to say Shoe much they love them ! 


This extraordinary song produces 
ot effect which our readers, we sup- 
pose, antici pee is, before 
it is concluded, fast asleep—Mephis- 
topheles, in a charm more intelligible, 
commands a rat to appear before him, 
and orders him to gnaw away the 
blin-foot from the threshold, and 
Sus he effects his escape. Me- 
a however, soon repeats 
visit. Faustus is sitting alone in 
his study when he hears him at the 
door. 


Fa. A knock. Come in. Who’s now 
come to torment me ! 
Meph. *Tis I. 
Fa. Come in. 
Meph. You must command me thrice. 
Fa. Come in, then. 
Meph. That will do. I’m satisfied. 
We soon shall be the best friends in the 
world ! 
(Enters.) From your mind to scatter wholly 
The mists of peevish melancholy, 
Hither come I now, and bear 
Of a young lord the noble air, 
And mask me in his character ; 
My dress is splendid, you behold, 
Blazing with the ruddy gold, 
With my stiff silken mantle’s pride, 
And the riety sword hanging by my = 
over the cock’s proud feath- 


I'ma a fine fellow altogether. 
And now, my friend, without delay, 


Equip yourself in like array, 
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That, light and free, you thus 
Life’s many what “s+ 
Fa. Oh! I would feel in a dress 
more bitterly 
The narrow cramping limits of man’s na- 
ture ! 


I am too old to yield myself to pleasure, 
Too young to have the appetite departed. 
What can earth give me now? “ Refrain, 
refrain !” 
Thins is the everlasting song—the chime 
ually jingling in the ears, 
= arse accents every hour repeats 


Each anal, with a dull sense of something 
dreadful, 


I wake, and from my bitter heart could 
weep 

To see another day, which, in its course 

Will not fulfil one wish of mine-—not one! 

a = * * s 

And, when the night is come, with heavy 
heart 

Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 

Is never granted me, where wild dreams 


come, 
Hideous and scaring. The indwelling spi- 
rit, 
Whose temple is my heart, who rules its 


powers, 
Can stir the bosom to its lowest d 
But has no power to move external nature ; 
And therefore is existence burthensome, 
And death desireable, and life detested. 
Meph. Yet death’s a guest not altogether 
welcome. 
Fa. Oh happy he for whom, in victory’s 
hour 


ths, 


Of splendour, death around his temples 
binds 


in 
The laurel dyed with blood, and happy he 
Whom, in his true love’s arms, he Te- 


po 
Oh that behets & that mighty spirit’s power 
My individual being was dissolved, 
My life absorbed, my soul unchained from 
earth ! 
Meph. And yet to-night I’ve seen a cer- 
tain man 
Forbear to taste a certain dark brown liquid ! 
fa. “Tis then, I see, your gentlemanly 
practice 
To amuse yourself in playing the spy’s part. 
Meph. 1 kriow not att, but I know 
many things. 
Fa. From harrowing thoughts, a well- 
known winning lay— 
Sweet music—long-remembered words. a- 
waked me. 
All that remained of my boy’s heart was 
captive 
To the dear echo of more happy days. 
This makes me curse all these unholy things, 
This magic jugglery, that fools the soul— 
These obscure powers that cloud and flat- 
ter it, 
And bind it in this dungeon of despair ! 
Oh cursed first of all be the high thoughts 
That man conceives of his own attributes ! 

















Cursed be all that, in self- flattery, 
We call our own, wife, child, or slave, or 


Mammon, when with luring 


He stirs our souls to hardy deeds, or when 

He the couch of indolent ~ a 

And cursed be that highest joy of life, 

The sweet ’s balmy and luxurious juice ; 

And be all hope and all belief ; 

And cursed more than all, man’s tame en- 
durance. 


Song of invisible spirits. 
Wo! wo! thou hast destroyed it, 


The beautiful world 
Into darkness is hurled ! 


With old Chaos to 
Over brightness we weep 
That has now ceased to sparkle ! 
Son of earth, 
om To ie ep miny os 
again its glories s id ; 
Oh restore what ioe ht rended ; 
Build it in thy secret heart, 
Be no more the thing thou art. 
Re-commence, with clearer sense, 
The better paths of life preferred, 
And far around, let the blythe sound 
Of joy unheard before, be heard ! 
Meph. Listen to the witching lay, 
The lowest of my spirits they ! 
How they advise to joys of sense, 
With voice of old experience ; 
Inviting thee mong men to dwell 
Far away from this dull cell— 
Where passions and young blood together 
In solitude grow dry and wither, 
Oh listen, and let charms like these 
Thy feelings and thy one Soa ! 
Cease to indulge this misanthropic humour, 
Which like a vulture preys — your life, 
The worst society will make thee feel 
That thou too art a man and among men! 
Mephistopheles proposes to show the 
world and its pleasures to Faustus, on 
the usual conditions in such cases. 
Meph. 1 bind myself to be thy servant 
here, 
To run and rest not at thy beck and bidding, 
And when we meet again in yonder place, 
There, in like manner, thou shalt be my 
servant. 
Fa. THAT YONDER PLACE gives me 
but small concern ; 
When thou hast first scattered this world to 
atoms, 
There may be others then, for aught I care. 


ke 5 
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AIL joys, that I ean feel, from this earth 


And this sun shines upon my miseries ! 
And were I once danaldiinden lao 


not 
What may hereafter ha these thi 
I’ll hear no more—I do not seek to know 
If man, in future life, still hates and loves ; 
If in these spheres there be, as well as here, 
Like differences of suffering and enjoyment, 


Debasement and superiority ! » 
Meph. With feelings, such as these, you 
well may venture. 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


I'll give thee things that man hath never 


seen ! 
Fa. What can’st thou give misera- 

ble devil. ted) 

Thinkest thou that man’s proud soul—his 
struggling thoughts 

— desires—have ever been conceived 

By as thou art? wretch, what canst 
thou give ? 

But thou hast food which satisfieth not, 

And thou hast the red gold, that restlessly 

Like quicksilver glides from the grasping 


And Play, at which none ever yet hath won, 

And — a fair form, that while she 
leans ai 

Upon my trusting heart with winning eyes 

Will woo another ; and thou canst y 

High honours, objects of divine ambition, 

That, like the meteor, vanish into nothing ! 

~ me jt fruit, jr perishes 3 

The trees, that ev w green again! 

Meph. 1 do not civink froen thy demand 

—with gifts 

eee der such as these will I supply 

ee; 

But the time comes, my friend, when we 
shall feast 

Untroubled, and enjoy —~ truly ! 

Fa. Oh could I once lie down with heart 

untroubled, 

Even for one moment feel my heart at rest, 

I care not if the next behold my Fala 5 

Canst thou by falsehood or by flattery ” 

Delude me to one feeling of delight ; 

One breathing of enjoyment ! let that day 

Be my last day of life ; be this our bargaim. 


If ever I, at any moment, say, 
«* Fair visions linger ;”—~‘* Oh how beau- 


” 


Or words like these, then throw me into 


fetters, 
Then willingly do I consent to perish ; 
Then may the death-bell its heavy 
sounds ; 
Then is thy service at an end, and then 
The clock may cease to strike—the hand to. 
move ; 
For me be time then past away for ever! 
The bond is duly executed with the 
usual formalities. Goethe, however, 
does not follow the good example of 
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old Christopher Marlowe in giving us 
a copy of it. When it is delivered 
into hands of Mephistopheles, 
Faustus exclaims : 


Fear not that I will break this covenant, 
The only impulse now that sways my pow- 


ers, 
My sole desire in life, is what I’ve pro- 
mised ! 
I’ve been puffed up with fancies too as- 


My ran is not more high than thine ; I am 
and despised by the great spirit ; 
Nature is sealed from me! the web of 


thought 
Is shattered ; burst into a thousand threads; 
_1 loathe, and sicken at the name of know- 
ledge ! 
Now in the depths of sensuality 
To still these burning passions; to be 


In the impenetrable cloak of magic, 
With things miraculous to feast the senses ! 
Let us fling ourselves into the stream of 
time, 
Into the tumbling waves of accident, 
Let pain and pleasure, loathing and enjoy- 
ment, 
ingle and alternate, as it may be ; 
Restlessness is man’s best activity. 
Meph. If your desires be thus impetuous, 
Measureless, universal, objectless, 
Catching each moment, while upon the 


wing 
In random motion, all that wins your eye ; 
If any thing will do that is amusing, 
Cling close to me; come on, and tremble 


Fa. Harken; I have not said one word 

of bliss ! 

Henceforth be tumult holy unto me, 

Painful enjoyment, idolizing hatred, 

Cheering vexation ! and my breast, serened, 

And from the toil of knowledge, 

Shall never shut itself against the woun 

Of Pain ; whate’er is portioned ’mong man- 
kind, 

In my own intimate self shall I enjoy, 

‘With my soul grasp all thoughts most high 
or 


Heap on a all human joys and woes, 
myself, until mankind become 
A part, as ’twere, of my identity ; 
And they and I at last together perish! 
Meph. Believe me, who for many thou- 
sand years 
Have fed on this hard food unwillingly. 
Man from the cradle to the grave, in 


youth 
Or age, is still unable to digest 
The ancient ar of grief, that spreads 


Oh well may’st thou give faith to one of us, 
Who tells thee that this universal life 

Is suited to the Deity alone ; 

Himself he dwells in brightness everlasting ; 
Us he driven into eternal darkness ; 


For day and night your nature is adapted ! 


6 
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Fa. This daunts not me ! 
Meph. Well, please yourself with words, 
To me there seems to be one obstacle; —_, 
Man’s time is short ; the paths of knowledge 
long ; 
Call to oa aid some builder up of verses, 
Let his mind wander in the fields of thought, 
Imagining high attributes to heap 
On you—the lion’s magnanimity— 
The fleetness of the stag—the fiery blood 
That dances in the hearts of Italy— 
The constancy and firmness of the North— 
Let his invention gift you with the secret, 
With lofty thoughts low cunning to com. 
bi 


ine— 
To love with all a young heart’s ardent im- 


pulses, 
Yet following closely some cold plan of 
reason— 
Oh, if I chanced to meet a man, who thus 
Could reconcile all contrarieties, 
In truth I know no other name that I 
Could give him justly, than ‘* Sir Micro. 
cosm. 
Fa. What am I then? if it be thus im- 
possible 
For man, however he may strive, to win 
The crown for which his every feeling pants? 
Meph. Thou art at last, that which thou 
wert at first— 
Fix to thy head ten thousand lying curls, 
Or place thy feet on stilts a cubit high, 
Still wilt thou end in being, what thou art. 
Fa. I feel, that "tis in vain I would as- 
sume 
The universal feelings of mankind— 
Their soul and being, I must end at last, 
Feeling within myself no added powers, 
Not by one hair’s breadth higher than be- 


—dAs far as ever from the eternal nature ! 
Meph. You view the thing, good sir, as 
men view things— 
This must be made more clear, or we will 


ose 
Life’s pleasures—what, the vengeance— 
hands and feet, 
And head and heart, are thine, confessedly. 
But are the things which I command, enjoy, 
And use at will, the less to be called mine ? 
When I behold six horses at my service, 
Is not their strength, and speed, and vigour, 
mine ? 
I move as rapidly, and feel, in truth, 
As if their four and twenty limbs were 
mine ! 
But come, let us haste into society,— 
Away-into the world, and yield ourselves 
Up to the pleasures, which the senses give— 
I tell thee, that a calculating wretch— 
Your moralist—your deep philosopher 
Is like a beast upon a withered heath, 
By a bad spirit carried round and round, 
In the same grassless circle—while, on all 


sides, 
Unseen by him, the bright green pastures 
shine 


Fa. But how, begin ? 
Meph, First, must we fly from hence— 





















1920.) 


What of martyrdom is this ? what life 
ie or can you ¢all it life, 
and } thus for ever ? 


Selb BladVdieh: ren bie the 
stairs de 


I hear the foot of one. ; 
‘Fa. tm 3 I cannot see him now. 


— he poor ted has been waiting » 
We: cll ot It im go without me 


Come — mat me Loma} wat your cap and 
becomes me - 


— 
We na + retired ed 
ps syry seed ah ray Lan ee our jour- 
ney ! AUSTUS exit. 
Meph. (In Faustus’s oe gown.) Aye, 
thus continue to contemn 
Reason and » man’s best powers ; 
And he can inherit, 
Still speak of them, 
Heut-hardened ty an evil apizt 
Soul and senses in confusion, 


on henameitaathieny 
In these new scenes he will resemble 
A child ; will totter, stop, and tremble, 
mre nar a 
Shall before his dying ; 
be 
ay 
he never shall obtain ; 
And though he had not sold it the devil, 
A’soul, like his, could not escape from evil. 


The student enters, but after a little 
conversation with the supposed Faus- 
tus, on the subject of his future stu- 
dies, he feels dispirited; and when 
~ ephistopheles him ‘on 

a before him of pur- 
bie tg he says, with a na 


ie the truth may say, 

I would I were again away ; 

Walls like these, and halls like these, 

Will, 1 fear, in no wise please ! 

The narrow gloom of this cold room, 

Where nothing green is ever seen ; 

No lawn—no tree—no floweret’s bloom— 
*Mong benches, books, my heart is sinking, 

And my wasted senses shrinking— 

J subenn eo hour Gash dean hide, 
--Kar, and eye, and heart will die, 
Vor, VII. 
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Thought, and: che "pbter of ehought ‘wil 


Mets. Xa alhoni, e 
The beaut’: bats , 


But let me 

What line of life is 
Stu. Oh, I long 

Whatever man may learn 

All that we contem; on earth, 

And all that in the heaven hath birth, ‘ 

To ream thro’ wondrous maze, | 

And comprehend all nature's ways. 


‘eed, but by prudence stl be 
G most, that tind and. thought. be 


A few short hours of idle leisure, t 
A little i $ f 

A pleasant summer om 
en skies are bri fields are gity. 


Unseen they. move, as now above: )s>{i 

Theahuttle darts, and now darts undet; 

And, with one blow, at once will. go. f 
A thousand 


ties asunder. |. 
Ad tho with your f 
Who teaches ly to infer-— 
The first was s0—the second s0——_ #4 
Then must the third and fourth be s0—— | 








meaning. 
Meph. No matter—next time you'll get 
have learned d 
When you to arrange, an 
And body all you hear in syllogisms. 
Stu. My brain is stupified—I feel 
As if, within my head, a wheel 


Was gee: Rag with ceaseless reel. 
This confusion of the student is not 
lessened in the course of the cog 
Pea tom speaks in 
same con t, assuming, and per- 
plexing style, of metaphysics and di- 
mii ing to point out their ad- 
vantages, while he is ting by 
his sarcastic manner more than doubts 
of their utility, into the mind of the 


student. Our lecturer, 
however, tired of the serious tone, 
and when he comes to of medi- 


cine, he treats it, or rather its profes- 
sors, with more malicious and devilish 
ridicule, than the other studies of 
which he has been speaking—we are 
sorry we have not left ourselves room 
for this part of his lecture. The stu- 
dent os lost in ve abe learn- 
i t as might be ex » quite 
pe. ews after this leesbaret which he 
does not know what to make. The in- 
terview closes by the student’s -re- 
uesting him to write a sentence in 
his Album. (Stammbuch,) Mephisto- 
pheles complies, and writes— 
” Re i as gods, knowing good and 


The  nuttees etinne- Feats en- 
ters, t for his journey—inquires 
how they are to travel, and is inform. 
ed, that by the assistance of Mephis- 
topheles’s mantle, and some prepara- 
tion of fire which he has ready for the 

they will be enabled to move 

Pip shrong the air.—They first go 
to Leipsie, and witness the drinking 
and singing of a dissipated party in a 
tavern— Mephistopheles becomes quite 
gayr—sings for them, and at last pro- 
poses to supply them with better wine 
than what they are engaged in dis- 
cussing. While, however, they are 
joying the various wines which he 
astoni them by producing, one 
unluckily — his glass, and the li- 
quor, as it to the ground,. is ob- 
served to sparkle like the char- 
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acter of the new guest is now suspect- 
ed, but he, who derives much amuse~ 
ment from their confusion, recites a 
charm, on which they lose altogether 
the faculties, which, even before this 
juggling, were pretty well clouded. 
They imagine themselves in a vine- 
yard, each mistakes his neighbour's 
nose for a cluster of grapes, and has 
a knife raised, about to cut it off, 
when Mephistopheles removes the de- 
lusion, and lets them see their dan- 
ger. This story, which we do not 
much admire here, is told with 
amusing gravity by Camerarius, in 
his historical meditations, and the 
reader is solemnly warned against the 
a of keeping company with the. 
evil. 


The next scene is a witch’s kitchen— 


[On a low hearth a large cauldron is seen 
on the firein the thick smoke are dis- 
covered several strange figures—a ¥E- 
MALE CaT-aPE ts sitting beside the caul. 
dron, to skim it, and take care it does 
not boil over. An OLD MALE CAT-aPE, 
with his children, sits near, warming 
himself—strange articles of furniture, 
suitable to the place, seen hanging from 
the walls, &c.] 


Faustus and MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Fa. This senseless witchcraft sickens and 


disgusts me 
And say’st thou that I shall recruit life’s 
powers, 
Here in this loathsome den of filthy miad- 
. 


ness # 
Shall I petition an old hag for counsel ? 
And can the nauseous puddle of that pot 
Give thirty years of life ?—alas, it seems 
There’s little hope if thou hast nothing bet- 
ter— 
My expectation is already gone ! 
Is there in Nature no restorative 
But this ? has Spirit never yet devised 
Means different to prolong man’s time of 
life ? 
Meph. Now do. I recognize my friend’s 


sense— 
Yes! there are also natural means by which 
Life’s bloom and vigour may be long pre- 


But in a different book this lesson lies, 
And it forms a strange chapter. 

Fa. I will learn it— 

Meph. There is a means, and it requires 

not gold, 
Magic or medicine ;—away with you 
Into the fields—begin to hew and delves« 
Confine yourself, and limit every wish 
Within a narrow circle—feed upon 
Meats, J say undisguised—-and_ liye, in 
ort, 
Beast-like, ’mong beasts—deem it ng de- 
Ds 














ite 
Nor can J learn to take up now the spade— 
Such narrow life would never do for me. 
Meph. We woust recur then to the witch. 
Fa. Why so?—-What’s the particular use 
of an old hag 
In the matter ? can’t you cook the draught 
ourself ? 


y 
Meph. That were a pretty waste of Time 


—why, man, 
A thousand bridges might, be built, before 
Tis done+-it asks not skill and science only, 


But patience must brood over it—the spirit 

In silence must remain for years fermenting ; 

Time, and Time only, clears and strengthens 
it— 


All things belonging to it are mysterious— 

Its powers, and its — ients wonderful— 

True—’twas the devil that first invented it, 

But yet the devil can’t make it—look— 
‘~ Jook, yonder— 

What a handsome crew they are—both 
maid and man. 


Mephistopheles enters into a con- 
versation with the cat-a) heir an- 
swers to the different questions he 
proposes are delivered in uncouth 
rhymes—and the whimsical absurdity 
of all that they say, seems, as if the 
author intended, that their minds 
should be supposed to bear the same 
disagreeable resemblance to that of 
man, as their monkey shapes to the 
human body. It is im b 
Madame de Stael has o ed—to 
read the scene without thinking of the 
witches in Macbeth—but these are 
loathsome, squalid, hateful creatures 
—burlesquing humanity, and below 
the brute creation. Though they are 
the creation of a powerful imagination, 
yet the entire scene is so repulsive to 
us, that we are glad there is but little 
of them in the play—we will give just 
a sentence of one of their speeches. 


Meph. What thinkest thou of these love- 
ly creatures ! 

All sickens me—voice-—form—and 
features ! 


Fa. 


[While the young cat-apes are playing and 
rolling round a large bowl, the old gentle- 
man says} - 

Such is the world ! 


Now rolling onward, 
Now rolling downward, 
c 
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All is clay, 
And must crumble away ! 

Faustus, meanwhile, looks into 2 
glass, in which, he sees the image of a 
beautiful ae gt who at once takes 
possession of his imagination—Me- 
phistopheles, for the purpose of allow 
ing the charm to produce its full ef- 
fect, leaves Faustus to the uninter- 
rupted consenrgrarae of this attrac- 
tive object, and continues. his conver- 
sation with the cat-apes. .They ne- 
glect the cauldron, which boils oyer.;, 
a bright flame fills the place, andthe, 
witch appears. After scolding her. 


slaves, she addresses the strangers in. 


a tone of very witch-like anger ; how- 
ever, Mephistopheles makes himself 
soon known, and the witch makes 
many apologies for her rudeness—she 
could never have recognised her old 
friend in this new dress—where are 
the ravens that used to attend him, 
what is become of his tail and horns, 
and above all, his horses foot >—He 
admits this as a sufficient excuse— 
aks of the general improvement 

that is pectin the world, and says, 
produced some effects on 

him—that he is no longer the same 


hideous phantom that in old _ times 


had terrified the imaginations of the 
Northerns—he «had a laid aside 
horns, and claws, and tail—and_ that, 
though he could not so easily m 


the foot, yet, he was enabled ,almost ° 


wholly to disguise the peculiarity of 
its shape, and nothing more meas 
servable to eommon eyes, 


than a slight 
limp, which was rather fuchionatle. 


Peace being thus made, he obtains: ' 


from the old lady a glass of the elixir 


for Faustus—when he is about to” 


drink it, sparkles of fire rise to the’! 
brim of the glass, but this has no*4 


wer to daunt a man now so famiq’ 


iar with the devil. The next scene: 


is the street. 


Fa. . (Margaret passing on.) Fair lady,’ 


may I offer you my arm, 


' 
| 


, 


} 


And will you suffer me to see you home ?'‘''’ 


Mar. I am no » and I am not fair, 
I want no guide to 


(Disengages herself, and exit.) 


’ 


me the way home.. > - 
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Fa. By heaven, she is a lovely child, Jewels and pearls !——At mask or ball 
A fairer never met my eyes ’Twould grace the proudest dame of all, 
Modest she seems, and good and Meee ere ts 
; Iw how ’twould look on me ? 
prose eee ener wean ur be ? 
~ntne ( them on, and stands be 
The red 1 Hos, kelathd-aheck’s | ade : sai 
. Oh ! if I had these ear-rings only !— 
My youth hath not departed quite ! Drest fuss, I soem » different ecxestare ? 
She past, her timid eyes declining, © What good are charms of form and feature ? 
Deep -in my heart they still are ‘Tho’ poor maids are both mild and fair, 
shin The world for ever leaves them lonely— 
The beauty of her neat Man may praise, 


| Bath stolen me from myself away ! 


wire sexi enters, and is in- 
fo of Faustus’s new passion. He 
endeavours, or affects to Pt him 
frona the adventure farther : 
he him of Margaret’s extreme 
youth—almost childhood,—of her in- 
nocence and | ih has just, he 
ys, returnéd confession ; and 
he who had stood unseen near the 
Says, that she has gone from 
bay Fas ccna 
obtaining absolution for past 
sins. Faustus, however, ts, ee 


he directions to Mephistopheles 
to” some costly ornaments for 


. ‘These are easily got, and Faust- 
us is introduced into ”s cham- 
ber by his friend. It is a small room 
of a poor dwelling ; but the extreme 
neatness with which its little furniture 
and few ornaments are , makes 
Faustus reflect. on the misery he is 
about to create, and he almost nts. 
He dwells on the piety of this be 
child, and fears to introduce into 
humble abode the passions and vices 
which are distracting his own bosom, 
His companion now laughs at his in- 
consistency, and Faustus leayes in her 
room the ornaments—They depart on 
pone Syed approach. Her thoughts 
are with the gay nobl 
man whe had taken such notice of her 
in the Emenning. ‘To while away no 

, she begins singing an 
baited, Wiles the casket which Faust- 
us left attracts her eye. 

How came this brilliant casket here ?— 
I locked the box, I’d almost swear. 
The cover’s beautiful—I wonder 
What it may be that lies under ? 


Eas oxenete ie £0, be 
A 8 security, 


T’ve never seen the like of this ! 


Yet half he says, 

Seems less like kindness than compassion-~ 
For gold he strives, 
For gold he drives— 

Alas! the poor are not in fashion ! 

In the next scene, Faustus is inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of Me- 
phistopheles. 

Mi 2 love, which I contemn, and 


s 
Essence of fire, things can’t be worse : 
Oh ! that I could be something else 
Than what I am, that I might curse! 
Fe. What ails thee now ? What pinches 
thee so sore ? 
A face like that I never saw before ! 


Merk. F8 damn myself to everlasting 
But that I am myself the devil ! R 


Think, only think, that splendid set 
Of pearls, procured for Ma 


treasure, something wrong suspected— 

The old hag o’er her book of ~ 
Sits ing, mumbling, ple) s 
Or, py ny oe so @ nose, 
E i the house she goes, 
And, by the smell can ascertain 
What is holy, what profane. 
Curse her! she smelt no good event 
From Margaret’s rich ornament : 
* My child,’ she said, ‘ things thus unholy 
Are suited not for one so lowly, 
Will seize and fasten on the heart, 
And hold it till health, peace, depart. 
With pious feeling be it given 
To Mary, maiden queen of Heayen ; 
The offering will she requite 
With manna, to our heart’s delight.’ 

Faustus, however, has the satisfac- 
tion of learning, that the for 
which the present was ie has been, 
in some degree, effected. Margaret, 
already captivated by the splendour of 
the ornaments, complains bitterly (he 
is told) of her mother’s cruelty, and 
cannot think otherwise than favour- 
ably of the unknown admirer to whom 
she is indebted for the gift ; for there 
can be no longer any doubt for whom 
the casket was intended. Faustus or- 














the poor 

i the vanity of dress, 
which she is id to exhibit before 
any one but an old woman, (Martha) 


whose 


folly and cunning render her a 
as useful assistant in Marga- 


which this story of ering dis- 
tress is told ; Lontedddieivey uae 
sary, as many of these scenes have 
been rendered familiar by Madame de 
Stael’s most beautiful translation.— 
There is one story in our own lan- 

tale of distress, and 
told, perhaps, more a’ y—for the 
author was enabled, by different 
form of his work, to express the feelings 
which Goethe could only suggest——we 
mean the story of Rosamund Gray, by 
Charles Lamb. We were so strongly 
reminded of it by the passages before 
us, that we could | not forgive ourselves 
for not mentioning it, though we have 
only time for a passing sentence. Af- 
ter some scenes of courtship between 
Faustus and his mistress, and also be- 
tween Martha and Mephistopheles, 
whose heart she endeavours to win, 
having first procured from him a cer- 
tificate of her husband’s death abroad, 
we find Faustus alone in the depths 
of a wood. We transcribe his solilo- 


quy- 

Yes! i it, thou hast given me all 
All toe Peabo aap ted os tn vain 
Thy fiery countenance hast turned on me! 
—Hast given me empire o’er majestic na- 


ture. 

Power to enjoy and fel Tine ni sate 
e stranger’s short permitted privilege 
Of momen wonder, that thou ge 
No; thou hast given me into her deep 

breast 


As into a friend’s seeret heart to look 5 _— 
Hast brought to me the tribes of living 


Thus ; me to recognise and love 

My brothers in still grove, or air, or stream. 

And when in the wide wood the tempest 
raves, 

And shrieks, and rends the giant pines, up- 
roots, 

Disbranches, and, with maddening grasp 

Flings to earth, and from the hollow 


hill 
Wl thosning Psnders och their descent ; 
m dost lead me to the safe retreat 
Of some low cavern, there exhibiting 
bia Aon soul its own mysterious na- 
‘ture 
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Of my own heart the hs miraculous, 
Tea eeont inwend bein t 

And when before my eye the pure moon 


High over-head, diffusing a soft 
Then from the rocks, and fie ea 


wood, 
The pale bright shadows of the ancient times 
Before me seem to move, and mi 
The too severe delight of earnest —_ 
Alas! even now I feel »tan’s joys must be 
Imperfect ever,—with these rapturous 
thoughts, 
That raise me near and nearer to the 


Was linked this le. com: 
Cold, insolent, » he contrives 
To make me to myself contemptible ; 


And with a breath will scatter into nothing 

All these high gifts; with what officions zeal 

He fans my breast into a raging flame 

Of passion, to possess each of 

That wins my eye. Thus, from desire I pass 

On to enjoyment, and, still, 

Even in enjoyment languish for desire ! 

His tormentor does not leave him 

long to himself; and when he sneers, 

in his usual tone, at Faustus’s indul- 

aged of solitary thought, he provokes 
is anger. Mephistopheles replies to 

the accusation of embittering Faus- 

tus’s life by his constant interruptions 

and perpetual sarcasms:— 

Poor child of earth! and couldst thou then 

have borne 

Thy life till now without my aid ? "T'was I 

That saved thee from imaginations idle ! 

I guarded thee with long and anxious care, 

And, but for me, even now thou wouldst 

have been 
Idling + ogee worlds! Why sittest thon 


? 
Lingering in hollow cave, or rifted rock, 
Dull as the moping owl? Why, like the toad, 
Dost thou sui pricsAds deriving 
Subsistence trom damp moss and dripping 


stone ? 
Sweet pastime this! most charming occu- . 
tion ! 


pation ! 
I fear you’ve not fi old trade ! 
Fa, Couldst tae’ cokes ih added 


life is given 
In hours like this, in the wilderness, 
And couldst thou feel it—still thou wouldst 


remain 
The devil thou art—still hate and poison it! 
* 
* 7. . 
Meph. To me ’twould seem a more be- 
coming . 

Instead of rei cm, een BENG 
On your i throne, that you 
Should visit this poor broken-hearted girl, 
Who else will die for love. To her the time 


Seems miserably long. She li at 
The window ; Ae we oll 
Slow o’er the old town-walls. ‘* Oh! that 


I were 
A little bird !*" she cries. This is her song 
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All the , and balf the heavy night! draught. The potion is given'i 
Al feodepboos.ited J peas’ raug @ potion is given in tdo 


néusts hae Uhr ween, Gt cho aukewonp ne 
miore ; ’ 
Then, as *twould seem, she is at rest again. 


But grief or mirth, whatever the mood be, 
This all we love—deep, tender, passionate 

The contest between Faustus’s con- 
science and passions continues—he 
treats Mephistopheles with contempt, 
but remains his victim. The next 
scene shews Margaret in her chamber, 
at hér spinning-wheel, singiig, 


The place where he is not, 
To me is the tomb, 

The world is sadness, 
And sorrow, and gloom ! 


My poor sick brain 
Is crazed with pain, 
And my poor sick heart 
Is torn in twain ! 


My peace is gone, 
And my heart is sore, 
For lost is my love, 
For evermore ! 


From the window for him 
My heavy eyes roam ; 
To seek him, all lonely 
I wander from home. 


His noble form, 

His step so high, 
The smiles of his lip, 
’ « And the power 
And the magic tone 

Of that voice of his, 

His hands’ soft ‘ 

And oh ! his kiss ! 

My peace is gone, , 

And my heart is sore ; 

I have lost him, and lost him, 

For evermore ! 


Far wanders my heart 
To feel him near, 
@h ! could I clasp him, 
And hold him bere ! 

* Hold him and kiss him, 
* Oh! Icoulddie! . 
To feed on his. kisses, 
How willingly ! 

We are almost insensibly adding to 
our extracts, already too long. Mar- 
gafet, that she may receive Faustus’s 
visits without the knowledge of her 


is eye; 


mothér, administers to her a sleeping 


large a quantity, or it was poison} anil’ 
the ont ve dies in consequence. Mats, 
garet’s brother returns from the army 
to hear his sister's disgrace, and die 
by the hand of Faustus, in the at. 
tempt to avenge her. ‘This unfortu- 
nate girl, who is represented through 
the entire work as of a religious digs 
position, now in her distress, when 
she is ex to the mockery @nd in- 
sults of the world—when all means of 
human consolation are removed from 
her—ventures into the church—an 
evil spirit stands behind her—whis-~ 
pers to her how different was her state 
a few months before, then an inno< 
cent child, and now—‘‘ Why~ dost 
thou come hither ? 

——prayest thou for thy mother’s soul? 

She whom thy poison-draught 

Murdered ! Oh, she is doomed to long, 


long pain— 
The everlasting sufferings of the damned ! 


_ Her blood is on thy soul ! 
And in thy bosom is there not 
A life that tortures thee ? 
And pangs, that, with thy present grief, 
Connect the fears of future days ?” 

Mar. Alas! alas! 
Oh! that I could esca; 
Those thoughts, that 

my mind, 
And all accuse me ! 
Choir. Dies Ire, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla. 

The agony of her own thoughts— 
the voice of the evil spirit in her ears, 
and this hymn, that seems to express 
the sentence of Heaven against her 
crimes, is too much for Margaret to 
bear, and she falls down insensible. 

Mephistopheles removes Faustus to 
the Hartz-mountains ; all is haunted 
ground here, and it being the famous 
night of the first of May, the sabbath 
of witches, demons, &c. is held, but 
we dare not attempt a translation of 
this wonderful scene—“ this whirl- 
wind,” as it has been called, “ of all 
that can be thought and said.” On 
his return, Faustus finds that Marga- 
ret is imprisoned and sentenced to 
death ; with the assistance of Mephi- 
stopheles, who, however, ridicules the 
idea of taking any trouble on the sub- 
ject, Faustus obtains the keys of the 

ison. ‘As he is opening the door of 
“yy cell, he hears her singing, but 
from the coarse and vulgar words of 
the song, it is apparent that her rea- 
son is overthrown; when Faustus 
enters, she does not know: him, and 


e each other thro’ 
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at first she mistakes nm for the eXe- 


_— (endeavouring to conn herself.) 
Woe ! woe ! Sarees | they come—death, 


Fa. tive lee voice) Hush ! hush ! ’tis 
1 who come to rescue thee ! 
Mar: eee herself on her knees to 
) 
-who gave this cruel power to thee ? 
It is not hm than midnight now—have 


lid ton lang 0 tiene to: maiiceilbanetn ? 


And I am still so [so very young— 
And must I die so soon ! 

cut diy tore, weneboono han hele ne, 

Torn’ is my garland—scattered its 


Oh! do not grasp me with such violence— 
Ah, spare me! sure I have not injured 
thee ; 
Let me not weep, and pray to thee in vain ! 
Spare me—TI never saw thy face before. 
Fa. es ae to see these suffer- 


Mer. Yks know that I am wholly in thy 
Clam 

Only permit me this once to give m 

To this poo Shild of ine al — long 


It om a Se ie es it from me ; 
They took away my child to torture me, 
And now they say that I have murdered it, 
And never more will I be gay 2 and happy- 


Fa, “Thy Seelk pd wo at thy 
fi 


eet, 
He comes to open these sad prison gates. 
Mar. ned Hage down, and <a 


the sain 
See! See! eae us Hell boils up—the 
Devil 
Is raving there below in hideous rage ! 
Fa. (in a low tone of voice.) Margaret 
M et. 


Mar. (with eager attention.) 
That is my love’s voice, (stands wp—her 
irons fall off) 
Where is he! where! I heard my own 
love’s voice ! 
Now am I hae none, none shall keep me 


Vc whe neck, will lean upon his bosom ; 
I homed him call, he’s standing on the 
threshold ; 
I heard him. call the name of Margaret— 
Amid the noises and the howls of Hell, 
And ‘threats, and taunts, and laughs of 
devilish scorn, 
I recognised the sweet soft voice of love ! 
Fa,,? Tis 1. 
Mex, "Tis thou—ch ! tell me so once 
more! (presses him to her bosom.) 
Tis he, Thee eran pangs, where are they 


Dungéoai Ae chains, and scaffold, where 
‘até th 

Tis thou, and hated come to fescue me ! 

I am Already free—look—there’s the street 
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Where we first met—where first I saw. my 


love—- 
And yonder is the cheerful 
Where I and Margaret used to wait 
thee ! 
Fa. Come! come ! 
Mar. Oh stay a little 
a more-— I love to stay with 
Fa. Haste! haste! i ee ee 
nee more—a moment’s 


Will cos-—wve cannot tell how much. 
Mar. How ! what! 
And hast thou then forgot that kiss of thine, 
My love ?—so odo Se AFH enue 
Nt ss signs of love 
bg dp ea ae 
there was once atime, when all thy 


words, 
And every glance of thine seemed heaven 
to me! 


And warmly didst thou press me to thy 
heart ! 
Oh, let me feel once more that loved em- 
brace ! 
Alas! thy lips and. dumb—ah ! 
where, 
Where is thy love robbed. me of thy 
love ? 
Fa. Come, come+take courage, follow 
me, my love. 


I love thee with unutterable ardour ;_ 
But follow me—grant,—grant this one re- 
uest. 


po, And is it then, and art thou surely 
Faustus ? ; 
Fa. lam. But come! 
Mar. And thou wilt break my chains ; 
And thou will take me to thy arms again ! 
How is it, thou dost not shudder at my 


ht ? 
And ae thou whom thou art delivering ? 
Fa. Come! come !—the darkness of the 
night is fading ! 
Mar. My mother, 1 have murdered her— 
my child, 
I drowned my child! and was it not thy 
child ’ 


As much as mine? yes, thine! and thou 
art here, 

I scarcely can believe it is thyself. 

Give me thy hand—it is not then a dream ; 

Thine own dear hand. Oh, God! bis hand 
is moist— 

Wipe, wipe it off; methought it felt like 
blood ! 


What hast thou done? Ah, sheathe thy 
bloody sword ; 
Ah, hide it from me ! 
Fa. Think not of the 
That which is done, is 
delay 
Is death to us! 
Mar, No ; thou must yet remain, 
Till I foun to thee the graves, which © 
uu 
To-morrow must. sce made ; the best place is 
give 


pve Come, this 


te 


or 














near her lay my bro- 


= vm op hy 
Fa. From i to freedom. 
Mar. Aye, tthe grave Death lays his 


snares for me 


Fa. Thou canst; the gates are open, on- 
come. 
Mar. I dene noe y there is no help for 


me! : 
What is ittofly? M are watched. 
Tras t hand ting 02 be to beg, 
And harder, harassed by an evil conscience. 
°Tis hard to wander in a foreign land, 
And then whate’er I do, at last they’ll 
me! 
. Fa. 1 will be with thee ! 
Mar. (wildly) Fly, fly, 
Gave thy poor al; 
Away to the road, 
By the side of the stream, 
path 


= 
EE 


ty 
4 
q 
2 
G 
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Mar. Oh, that we once had left yon hill 
behind ! 

there, mother sitting on a stone— 

Seth dnote Mowe oa us from that 


My there is si on a stone, 
And her head is , and her 
Close, now has to nod ; 


head 
Looks heavy, and she sleeps to wake no 
more ! 


Oh, when she sunk to sleep how blest we 


were, 
Bs wun 0 happy Gime! 


i 
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Fa. She listens not, 
Words have no weight with her; there is 


no way, 
But forcibly to bear her hence. 
Mar. Touch me not ; no, I will not suf. 


fer violence : 
Seize me not with that murderer’s grasp ; 
whate’er 


i Pine de ae teins 
Fa. Day 
love ! my love ! ” 
Mar. Day; yes, tis day, the last, the 
3 


My y it chould beive been ; tell 
none 
That thou hast been with poor weak Mar. 


garet. 

Alas, my garland is already withered ; 
ee a m= vinedpn rm Lapa 
crowd is ering tumultuously, 
The square and street are with 
square | thronged 


The bell hath sounded; the death-wand is 
broken ; 
They bind and blindfold me, and force me 


on: 
On to the scaffold they have hurried me; 
And now, through every neck of all that 
multitude 
Is felt the bitter wound that severs mine. 
The world is not as silent as the grave ! 
Fa. Oh, that I never had been born ! 
Meph. (Appears at the door.) Away, or 


you are lost ; 
This trembling, and delay, and idle chat. 


tering, 
Will be your ruin ; hence, or you are lost ; 
My horses shiver in the chilling breeze 
ag Aeon 
Mar. at shape is tha which rises 
from the earth ? 
°Tis he, ‘tis he, oh send him from this 


place 5 
What wants he here ? Oh, what can bring 
him here ? 


ere 

Why does he tread on consecrated ground ? 
He comes for me. 

Fa. Oh, thou shalt live, my love. 

— _ the jalquenh die of God, 


On God I call in humble supplication. 
Meph. (To Faustus.) Come, or I leave 
thee here to share her fate. 
Mar. Father of heaven, have mercy on 
thy child ! 
Ye angels, holy hosts, keep watch around 
me. 


Faustus, I grieve to think upon thy doom ! 
Meph. Come, she is judged: (A voice 
JSrom above.) She is saved ! 


Faustus disappears, together with 
Mephistopheles—Margaret’s voice is 
still heard from the prison, calling 
him back.—The curtain falle—Thus 
ends this extraordinary drama. 
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Hore Hisranrea. 
No II. 
The Morning of St John the Baptist, and Don ‘Alonzo of Aguile. 


ing lla immedi afer the pre thank us for inserting the two fallow 
immediately after the preceding articleon the Faustus of Goethe. 
say not of the merits of the translations themselves, it cannot but af 
ford 2 deligh ee ee eee 
of the most maginative poem that has been b ne one in — puto 
the ee of re io tural feelings, that are painted in both t toral ° 
warlike balled of the ¢ hays of Spat, Bh tiae! Mion 
bac. at ping from psy midst of the agonies of eats 
into the clear open daylight of external things. It is tthe poe pain frum oe some 
gloomy cathedral aisle, hung round with all the emblems of haman nothing. 
ness, and humah Vanity, into the smiling freshness of. the green meadow, 
or the healthy breezes of the mountain. We are sensible to the relief afford- 
ed by the exchange of things tangible for things intangible, things, intelli+ 
gible for things unintelligible,—the “(common thoughts of mother earth,” for 
the musings and the mysteries even of the most re of poets.—Epiror.} 


Mr EpiTor,—Since you are pleased sed with the specimens I formerl ‘nd sent you 







of my translations from the Spanish Ballads, I am h y to send you two 
more, although I am afraid you will not regard then interestin, 
with the others. The first is'a very literal v » Which 

of the Guadal- 


been, for many centuries, sung by the maidens on t 
i" when they go forth to gather flowers, on-the of the day of ~ 
ohn the Baptist. Putt, aren co) mppnniration T had oeeasio: pemerion Hg 


r- fact, that this holida te ald Fy is: was 
Carigtign and the Moorish { in hitenie oaks sich of your 

equainted with the ballad of the Admir. abe whi ct Cera 
ip ona his most beautiful passages has ans le 


ang 3.2 pemaent going to his work at day 


er enns wae, Dane the Reals to’ be 
The feast of Pasch and the great day of the Nativity, 

And on that morn more solemn yet when the maidens strip the bowers, 
And gladden mosque and minaret with the first fruits of the flowers.” 


Depping, in his annotations to the ballad I am about to give you, mentions 
that a custom, and a belief similar to those commemorated Stanza 5th, are 
even at this time to be found extant among the Catholic peasantry of South- 
ern Germany. In short, the morning of St John the Baptist’s day seems to 
have been, and still to be regarded in many arte OF teen cotbething like 
the same light with’ our own Allhallows Eve, the Scottish dbservances and 
superstitions connected with which have been so. beautifully treated by Burns 
in his Halloween. 


ee 


* 


SONG FOR THE MORNING OF THE DAY OF ST JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Cows forth, come forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of good St John, 

It is the Baptist’s morning that breaks the hills upon, 

And let us o forth together, while the blessed day is new, 

To dress with 7 owers the snow white wether, ere the sun has dried the dew, 
Come forth, come forth, &c. 


Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the hedgerows all are green, 
And the little birds are singing the opening leaves between, 
And let.us all go forth together, to gather trefoil by the stream, 
Ere the face of Guadalquiver glows beneath the strengthening beam, 
Come forth; come forth, &e. 


Vor. VII. 2K 


| 
| 
} 





Come forth, forth, i .and slumber not awa ’ 
The Mest tied ee < 
There’s trefoil on the meadow, and lilies on the lee, 
And hawthorn blossoms on the-bush; which you must.pluck with me. 

: Come forth, come forth, &c. 


is outs.* 


Come forth, come forth, my maidens, ’tis the day of good St John, 
It is the Baptist’s ing that breaks the hills upon ; 
And let us all go forth together, while the day is new, 
To dress with flowers the snow white wether, ere the sun has dried the dew. 

The next ballad I now send you has been selected out of a great number I 
have lying by mie, because it ontaind another version of that samé tragic story, 
which has already beet made familiar to all English readers, by the ballad— 

oi at river, gentle river, 
a thy streams are stained with gore.” 

It follows in the Romancero general, immediately after “ Rio verde, rio nerde,” 
the original, of that exquisite version ; but the commentators observe that, from 
the sty of its versification and its structure, it is probably ‘of a much 
more ancient date. As it gives the details much more fully, we may, perhaps, 
be permitted to ‘believe, that it gives them more exactly. This much: is cer- 
tain, that the pass'of Sierra Nevada is expressly mentioned by the author of 
the Historia de las guerres civiles de Grenada, as the scene of the catastraphe— 
for it cannot, according to his account, or to the ballad which: fellows, be\called 
the battle ; at which the gallant Alonzo of Aguilar lost his life. 








|THE DEATH OF DON ALONZO OF AGUILAR. 


Fernando, King of Arragon, before Grenada lies, 

With dukes and: barons many’ one, and cham ons of emprize ; 
With all the captains of Castille that serve his lady's crown, 
He chaces.! from his gates, and plucks the crescent down, 


a —_ is — rane cae our “ye ex's sake ; 

ing assembles is powers his triumph to partake, 
Yet at the royal banquet there's trouble in his eye— 7 
Now speak thy wish; it shall be done, great king, the lordlings ery. 


Then spake Fernando, Hear, grandees ! which of ye all will go 

And give my banner in the bréeze of Alpuxar to Glow? 

Those heights along, the Moors are strong, now who, by dawn of day, 
Will plant the cross their cliffs among, and drive the dogs away? . » 


Then champion on champion » anid count on ¢ount doth look ; | 
“And . is the of lord, and e the cheek of duke 3: 
. Till-starts u Alonzo knigh t Aguilar ; {J 
The lowmost at the royal board, but foremost sti in WAS ch Lh 





* « They enclose the wether in a hut of heath,” says Depping, “‘ and if he remains 


quiet while the girl si all is well, but if he puts Ais horns through the frail wall or 
evdas Ge toe ofls eae.” ™ 

















~ fen via = gouy desing wa, they gallop i ie 


“And the ‘their lances bright have seen, and Christian’ , 


And thus he speske > I (hab aged tharos visit ecnp 


For I made promise queen; your consort;! 
That re the ar should beve an 1 fo 


And for my duty‘ts her grace, would 

‘Much ed the ki i meh hae bh Aer , 
And te tae revel's o’er the knight is‘on hiseteed’; rates Areyee’ ¥ 
‘Alonzo's on his mille-white steed, with horsemen in his train» it tar 


A thousand horse, a chosen band, ore dawn the hillsto to gale °° 
eh Ti 








bile 2 


Beta clitnb’d that steep ravine the east is 


beat the sands, between the rocks, where the yal ning . 
gy ay gn gr ag a mounted men must sing] OW 
oma mu ang mr - 

High ap they weit he aieter as the day begins to shine. 
These aeughs enalls She: salie m) the geandian of, Contin, ot de pet 
The eye Cidem.mpeahnione then might never feely ... 5. |, 
he rm af eg it wie nl he ang sn he Gy » 


_ Nor the sheer. mail wherefrom the edge of faul glanced away. 


Not knightly valour there avails, nor skill of horse, 


: ves 
For rock on rock, comes rumbli ing down om nd es ern ear 5 ders 
Down—down like eta ae they come, and horse an nh “ 


Like cattle whose despair is dumb when the’ fierce’ Sheep fly. 


' ith a handful more, escapes into the field, i 
here like aon stands a by aan besought to yield,“ Wotton a 
thousand foes around are seen, but none draws'n waa 2 je ge 
Afar with bolt gad jevelin they pierce the stedfgt Knight: A i 
An hundred and an-hundred darts are hissing round his head 5. 09 me 
Had Agnilar a thousand hearts their blood. had all -been shed.;: O .aiad 


~ | Faint and more faint he staggers upon the rose afi 
rl) Tien falls msong a lake of gore, nd giyes hit eovl to Cod ae $1 


i i 


‘With that the Moors plucked up their hearts to gaze upon his fate, ' 


And caitiffs mangled where he lay the scourge of Africk’s race ;—~ 
To woody Oxijera then the gallant corpse they drew, 
And there upon the village green. they laid him out to. view. 


Upon the vi green he as the moon was shining/clear, «. 

And all the ¥i Feed hater nericomgeier ent 
They stosd‘around him all a-gaze beside the big oak tree,* {5 111 
And ried hs towns da ay: pray thy smgle pe as 2 Hi 


Now, soit féll, a: Christian damne, that knew:Alonso well; er 


Not far frome did as a captive dwell, : a0 aii" 
And hearing all-the marvels, ‘atten the: weelle:cemé bhp, , iw 
To look ‘upor eh ge o¥. 
She look. gee and'she rete wee ary - i 
Although his was disgraded many a 
sha ae ahd, she Cured the ds Gat him rot war, 
And whaigléd' hia wheh ‘he was slainthe: of Alpuxaty {!/\ 
‘The Moorish maidens, while she spake, around: her silence kept, \\\ | 
But her the dame away+then loud! and Jong wept 
They washed with map ar fr int of dad ae, 


aniacigy ¢ 
TI? haw 


jot benied tine wiiodio renal -of the brook-of Alpuxarra.» 


Shiw yad F *:* 


2 sd sa . 
on Syeowy b ytd Ha. ithe ey Se DY pales 
; 329 fal ad? 94? eck 
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THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 
Or the Correspondence of the Pringle Family, 


Mr M‘Guvri, the surgeoh, our Cor- 


respondent in Kilwinhing, has sent us _ 


several letters frotn the different mem- 
bers of Dr Prifigie’s family, during 
their present visit to London. But al- 

our Ayrshire friends are well 
acquainted with the Rev. Doctor, and 
réjoice in his good fortune, we have a 
few readers fa other parts of the king- 
dom, ‘to whorh it may be necessary to 
mention something of the objects of 
his journey. 

On last new-yéat’s day the Doctor 
received a letter from India, informing 
him that his cousin, Colonel Armour, 
had died at {Hydrabad, and left him 
his residuary legatee. The same post 
brought other letters on the same sub- 

an fhe a of the deceased in 
Lon y which it was evident to 
the whole family that no time should 
be lost in looking after their interests 
in the hands of such brief and abrupt 
correspondents. “ ‘To say the least of 
it,” as the Dottor himself sedately re- 
marked, “ considering the greatness of 
the forthcoming property, Messieurs 
Richard Argent and Company, of New 
Broad-street, might have given a no- 
tion as to the particulars of the re- 
Ferg It was Eau determined 

t, as secon as the requisite arrange- 
ments could be ssiide, the Doctor 
and Mrs Pringle should set out for 
the metropolis, to obtain a 
settlement with the agents, and, as 
Rachel had ‘now, to use an expres- 
sion of her mother’s, “ a p t 
before her,” that she also should ac- 
company them: Andrew, who had 
ope wor to the Bar, and who 

come to the manse to spend a few 


days after attaining that distinction 
modestl waggested, that ring 


this ‘ha- 
we see what 


rangue, by 
would be at, Andrew ; ye’re just want- 


ing to come with us, and on this dc- 
casion I’m no for making step-bairns, 
80 we'll a’ gang thegither, 





The Doctor had been for many years 
é in bent of Garnock, which is 
y situated between Irvine and 
Kilwinning, and, on acéount of the 
benevolence of his disposition, was 
mueh beloved by his parishoners, 
Some of the pewkie ameng them used 
indeed to say, in answer to the godly 
of Kilmarnock, and other admirers of 
the late great John Russel, of that 
formerly orthodox town, by whom Dr 
Pringle’s powets as a preachet were 
held in no particulat estimation :— 
“He kens our pu’pit’s frail, and sparst 
to save outlay to the’ heritors.” As 
for Mrs Pri there fs not such ano- 
ther minister’s wife, both for economy 
and management, within the jurisdic. 
tion of the Synod of $iseow and Ayr, 
and to this fact, the following letter to 
Miss Mally Glencaimn, a maiden lady 
residing in the Kirkgate of Irvine, a 
street that has been ed unto the 
i m of Heaven, where there is 
neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage, will abundantly testify. 
Letrer I. 
Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glencairn. . 


Garnock Manse, 
Ist Jan. 1820. 


Dear Miss Matty,—The Doctor 
has had extraordinar news from In- 
dia and London, where we are all go- 
ing, as soon as me and Rachel can get 
ourselves in order, so I beg you will 
go to Bailie Delap’s shop, and get 
swatches of his best black bombaseen, 
and crape, and muslin, and brig them 
over to the manse, the morn’s morn- 
ing. If you cannot come yourself, and 
the day should be wat, send Nanny 
Eydent, the mantua-maker, with them ; 
you'll be sure to send Nanny, ony how, 
ang 1 paces that, on this okasion, 

ell get the very best the Bailie has,and 


' Ties you all about it when you come. 


You will get, likewise, swatches of 
mourning print, with the lowest prices. 
I'll no be so particular about them, as 
they are for the sérvan lasses, and 


’ there’s no need, for all the greatness 


of God’s gifts, that we should be waster- 
ful. Let Mrs Glibbans know, that the 
Doctor’s second cousin, the Colonel, 
that was in the East Indies, is no 











sion. Tell her, as I'll no be at till 
our mournings are made, I would take 
it kind if she would come over and 
take a bit of dinner on Sunday. 
The Doctor will no preach himself, 
but there’s to be an excellent young 
man, an acquaintance of Andrew's, 
that has the repute of being both 
sound and h int. But no more 
at present; and looking for you and 
Nanny Eydent, with the sw: 
Iam, dear Miss Mally, your sinsare 
friend. Janet PRINGLE. 

The Doctor being of opinion that, 
until they had something in hand from 
the legacy, they should walk in the 
paths of moderation, it was resolved 
to proceed by the coach from Irvine 
to —— there — ina — 
boat Glasgow, and, crossing the 
country to Edinburgh, take their pas- 
sage at Leith in one of the smacks for 
London. But we must let the parties 
speak for themselves, with only such 
oecasional explanatory notes as our 
Kilwinning correspondent, Mr M‘- 
Gruel, the surgeon, has taken the 
trouble to subjein to some of the let- 
ters. 


Letter II. 
Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella 
Todd. 
Greenock. 

My pear Isasrtta~I know not 
why the dejection with which I part- 
ed from you still hangs upon my 
heart; and grows heavier as I am 
drawn farther and farther away. The 
uncertainty of the future—the dan- 
gers of the sea—all combine to sadden 
my too sensitive spirit. Still, how- 
ever, I will exert myself, and try to 
give you some account of our momen- 
tous journey: 

The ‘morning on Which we’ bade 
farewell for a time—alas! it was to 
me as if forever, tomy native shades 
of Garnock—the weather was cold, 
bleak, and boisterous, and the waves 
came rolling in majestic fury towards 
the shore, when we arrived at the 
Tontine inn of’ Ardrossan. What ‘a 
monument has the late’ Earl of Hplin. 
ton left there of ‘his public spirit !—it 
should embalm his in the 
hearts of future ages, as 1 not 
but in time Ardrossan will become a 
grand emporium ; but the people of 


Saltcoats, a sordid race, complain that 
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lies along the shore, 
dark from the waters, 
lay piled in every form of 
on t ney peake of hore The 
on the right hand is limited to the 
of a range of abrupt mean hills, and 
the left meets the sea—as we were o 
ed to keep the glasses up, our drive 
several miles was objectless and dreary. 
When we had ascended a hill, leaving 
Kilbride on the left, we passed under 
the walls of an ancient tower. What 
delightful ideas are associated with the 
sight of such venerable remains of an- 
tiquity ! 

Leaving that lofty relic of our war~ 
like ancestors, we descended again to- 
wards the shore. On the one side lay 
the Cumbra islands, and Bute, dear to 
departed royalty. Afer beyond them, 
in the hoary ificence of nature, 
rise the mountains of Argyllshire ; the 
cairns, as my brother says, of a former 
world. On the’ other side of the road, 


E 


aH 


a 


we saw the cloistered ruins of the reli- _ 


gious house ef Southenan, a nunnery 
in those days. of romantic adven 
when to live was te enjoy @ poeti 
element. In sucha sweet sequestered 
retreat, how much more pleasing to 
the soul it would have been, for, you 
and I, like two captive birds in one 
cage, to have sung away our hours in 
innocence, than for me to be thus torn 
rt teow amy ly fe ny 
of that mercenary legacy, 

spoils of some unfortunate Hindoo Ra- 


At Largs we halted to change hor- 
ses, and saw the barrows of those who 
fell in the great battle. We then con- 
tinued our journey along the foot of 
stupendous ipices; and high, su- 
blime, and Srrkened with on 
of antiquity, we saw, upon its lo: 
station, Ne aaiete castle of Skelmor- 
lie, where the Montgomeries of other 
days held their: banquets, an 
that brave kni ht who fell at her 
Chace came ing forth on his milk- 
white steed, as Walter Scott would 
have described him.—But the ape of 
chivalry is past, and the glory < 
departed for ever. 
we crossed the stream that 
divides the counties ay Wt and Ren- 
frew, we beheld, in all 
consequentiality of pride, the : 
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ships, and smell. of tar and 
other iferous circumstances of fish- 
ery and the sea, compared with the 





gers : my father, however, is acquaintw 
ed with ee 
has gone to see him. I hope he will 
be civil enough to ask us to his housey 
for an inn is a shocking place to dive 
in, and my mother is terrified at :the 
expense. My brother, however, has 


great confidence in our prospects, and 

orders and directs with a high handy 

But my paper is full, and I am coms 

pelled to conclude with scarcely rooni} 
to say how affectionately I am yours, 

Racuet Paras 

ee | ii 

Latter Iii. us 

The Rev. Dr Pringle to Mr Mickles 

wham, Schoolmaster and Session 

Clerk, Garnock. 
Edinburgh.’ 


Dear Siz,—We have got this length’ 
many difficulties, both in ‘the! 

travel by land to, and by sea and land: 
from os — we were oblia: 
gated, reason of no conveyanve, ‘td: 
stop he Sabbath, but not . without! 
edification ; for we went to hear Dr 
Drystour in the forenoon, who'had a 
most weighty sermon on the: tenth 
chapter of Nehemiah. He is:surely:e: 
great orthodox divine, but rather cose! 
tive in his delivery, In the afternoons 
we heard a correct moral lecture oil! 
good works, im another »ehurchgi 
frem Dr Eastlight—a plain man, with 
a teel congregation... Phe same: 
nighesee took supper with a wealthy! 
family, where we had much p: y 
communion together, although. slie! 
bringing in-of the toddy bowl !afees’ 
supper is a fashion that -has a tendera:! 
cy to lengthen the sederunt :to:unen 
seasonable hours. que al 
On the following morning, by the!) 
break of day,:we took shipping dn theo 


ii up blssd 





abies. 


about the stools antl diairs way"! 


between the subscribers to the public news-room, and has ended in a complete division of 
the town into two parties. tht p95 it 














ts, than any other ac- 
t affair I have yet met 


in many’ 
count ‘of 
with 3: but it’s no so friendly to pro- 
testant principles as I could have wish- 
dds: However, if I get my well 


séttled, I.will buy the book, lend 
it:to-you on mny return, please’ God, to 


We were put on shore ‘at Glasgow 
by breakfast ‘time;'and there we tar- 
ried all day, as I-had a power of at 
torney to get from Miss. Jenny Mac~- 


bride, my cousin, to whom the Colonel 
left the thousand legacy: Miss 
Jenny thought the ‘should have 


been:more, and made’ some obstacle 
to\ signing’ the powet, but both her 


my son, 


itby standing out ; so at long and last 
Mies Jonny was persuaded to put her 
nathe to the paper. ©" 


«Next we all four got into a fi 
couch, a ahbetshintes sented them 


ment, reached this city in good time 
for. dinner in' Macgregor’s hotel, a re- 
markable decent inn, next door to one 
Mr Blackwood, a civil and decent 
man-in ‘the bookselling line. 
: = ates in Edin 
sinee.I was here; years ago, as the 
ir of Budiand’s tator, pl, ache 
1 am confounded, for 
I slave: heard and: read of t 


New:Town in the Edin Adver= testant 


tiser,/and the ‘Scots > Thad 
nemotion of what has come to pass. 


It’s as to think ‘wherein the 
— the: ‘nation is:; for at Green- 
ocki epeingen shipping and 

3 at Glasgow, streets spread- 
ing.as if.they were one of the branches 


to sroter vif) stoicqune - 
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for his wife, though she is but 
of tapie However; you eed 
not f 


Mr Micklewham received the docs 
tor’s letter about an hour before the 


Session met on the case of Tam Glen’ 
with 


the Lord's night me no pleasure ; 
and I am for: m eae mer 
a of the 

whilk I of 

the ungodly, both at Kilwinning 
Dalry ; if it has no respect to 


doctor Drystour was very : 
and that they should see about getti 
him to help at the summer occasion,’ 





* The administration of the Sacrament. *””’ 
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London by tawp ; and I esteem its 
fortunate circumstance that we did ao, 
the day, for the season, being uncome 
monly fine. After we had taken some 
refreshment, I procured places in a 


, the delinquents were ad- 
mitted, and as we have nothing to do 
with this business, we shall leave them 
to their own deliberations. 

Larter IV. 
Andrew Pringle, Esq. Advocate, to the 
Rev. Charles § Se 


My pear Faienp.—We have at 
last reached London, after a stormy 
passage of seven da’ The accom- 
modation in the looks extreme- 

inviting in port, and in fine weather, 

doubt not, is comfortable, even at 
sea ; but in February, and in such vi- 
sitations of the powers of the air as we 
endured, a balloon must be a far 
hetter vehicle than all the vessels that 


which alone, would, to any reasonable 
person, actually suffering under the 
pains of that calamity, be deemed 
more than an equivalent for all the 
little fractional differe nee of danger 
between the two modes of travelling 
+I shall, henceforth, regard it as a 
fine characteristic trait of our national 
ce, that in their journies to 
ee and Flanders, the Scottish 
witches always went by air on broom- 
sticks and bunweeds, instead of ven 
turing by water in sieves, like those of 
But the English are under 
the influence of a maritime genius. 
When we had got as far up the 
Thames as Gravesend, the wind and 


tide came against us, so that the vessel 

was hliged $0. anchor, and I availed 

myself of the circumstance to induce 

the family to disembark and go to 
7 


stage coach for my mother and sister 
rand, with the doctor, mounted 
self on the outside. My father’s 
fashioned notions bogled a little at 
> this a nt, which he 

t somewhat deroga to his 
ministerial dignity—but ian cota 
were in the end overruled. 

The country in this season is, of 
course, seen to disadvantage, but still 
it exhibits beauty enough to convince 
us what England must be when in 
leaf. The old gentleman’s admiration 
of the increasing signs of what he 
called civilization, as we approached 
London, became quite eloquent ; but 
the first view of the city from Black» 
heath, (which, by the bye, is a fine 
common surrounded with villas and 
handsome houses,) overpowered his 
faculties, and I shall never forget the 
impression it made on myself. The 
sun was declined towards the horizon; 
vast masses of dark low-hung clouds 
were mingled with the smoky canopy, 
and the dome of St Paul’s, like the 
enormous idol of some terrible deity, 
throned amidst the smoke of sacrifices 
and magnificence, darkness and myse 
tery, presented altogether an object of 
vast sublimity. I felt touched with 
reverence, as if I was indeed approaches 
ing the city of tHe HuMAN Powe 
ERS, 

The distant view of Edinburgh is 

ue and romantic, but it af- 
ects a lower class of our associations. 
It is, compared to that of London, what 
the poem of the Seasons is with ree 
spect te Paradise Lost ; the castellated 
descriptions of Walter Scott to the 
“ paRKNESSs of Byron——the Sabbath 
of Graham to the Robbers.of Schiller. 
In the approach to Edinburgh, leisure 
and cheerfulness are on the road ; large 
spaces of rural and pastoral nature are 
spread openly around, and mountains, 
and seas, and head-lands, and vessels 
passing beyond them, going like those 
that die, we know not whither, while 
the sun is bright on their sails, and 
hope with them. But in coming to 
this Babylon, there is an eager haste 
and a hurrying on from all quarters, 
towards that stupendous pile ot gloom, 
through which no eye can penetrate ; 
an unceasing sound, like the enginery 
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seen lifting their 
countless and pay so 
lightning rods to avert the: wrath 

of Heaven. 


their tasks were done. But I must 
stop, for the postman with his bell, 
4 Ta betherel of some ancient 
nig ’s town” summoning to a 
burial, is in the street, and warns me 
to conclude. Yours, 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 
Latter V. 
The Rev. Dr Pringle to Mr Mickle~ 
wham, .Schoolmaster and Session 
Clerk, Garnock. 


London, 
49, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
_ Dear S1r,—On the first Sunda 
forthcoming after the receiving hereof, 
you will not fail to recollect in the 


ring prayer, that we return ix 


remembe 
pe nepal aliasing in a on, 
a voyage. Well, in- 
deed, is it ordained that we should 
pray for those who go down to the 
sea in ships, and do business in the 
tee deep, = what me and mine 
ve come through is unspeakable, 
and the hand of Providence was visibly 
manifested. 

On the day of our embarkation at 
Leith, a fair wind took us onward at 
a blithe rate for some time ; but in the 

Vor. VIL 
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course of that night, the bridle of the 
temgens rae! | and the curb 
of a eee eee 


. reeled to and fro like:a drunkard; 
cr aga 2 stand . — ' 
ife and daughter lay at the point 
death, Andrew Pri ny: son, also 
was prostrated. with the grievous’ af- 
flictiom, and the very: soul: within: me, 
was as if it, would been: cast out 
! of the body, . .. 
On the following. day the storm 


abated,, and the wind: blew favourably, 


| but towards the heel.of the:evening it 


again became vehement, and there 
was no help unto‘our distress.- About 
midnight, however, it pleased nim, 


» Whose breath is, the tempest, to be 


more sparing with: the whip: of his 


— Fi tg may 
piper hixpled on in her toilsome joumme 


duoweh his engi tit head) 
is 8 to lift my 
from the pillow of sickness, and ascend: 
the deck, where I thonght:of Noah 
looking out of the window in the ark, 
upon the face of the desolate: flood, 
and of Peter walking on: the sea, and 
I said to myself, it matters not where 
we are, for we can be in no place where 
Jehovah is not there likewise, whether 
monssnduaratin Oe eihgrendibe 
mountain tops, or in 

dow of death. 
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well-bred, and the very duddiest of ing redress was to take the nums 
them spoke such a fine style of lan- of the coach, but in trying to do 
» that when I around on ay Sa a ee eee 
country, I thought myself in the ught -man would have 
land: of Canaan. But it’s extraordi- , mc himself with laughter. An- 
nary what a power of drink the coach- , who had not observed what we 
men drink, stopping and in to were doing, when he saw us trying to 
every change-house, and yet ving take off the number, went like one di~ 
themselves with the greatest , mented, and paid the man, I cannot 
And then are all so well , tell what, to get us out, and into thie 
which is no owing to the house for fear we should have been 
rates. I am thinking, however, that mobbit. 

for all they cry against them, the poor § I have not yet seen the Colonel’s 
rates are but a small evil, since em | agents, so can say nothing as to the 
keep the poor folk in such food business of our coming; for landing at 
raiment, and out of the temptations to Gravesend, we did not bring our 
thievry ; indeed, qaraidires trunks with us, and Andrew has gone 
common is no to be seen in to the wharf this morning to get them, 
this land, excepting here and there a ete oF ty Hy we can go no 
sorner or a neer-da-weel. where ;—which is the occasion of my 
When we had got to the outskirts writing so soon, knowing also how 
or London, I began to be ashamed of you, and the whole parish, would be 
the sin of high-places, and would anxious to hear what had become of 
have gladly got into the inside of the us, and I remain, dear sir, your friend 

coach, for fear of any body knowing nd pastor. 

but although multitude of ZACHABIAH PRINGLE. 


joers was like the kirk re 
sacrament, I saw not a kent X 
one that took the least notice of 
my*situation. At last we got to an inn, 
the White Horse, Fetter Lane, 
where we hired a hackney to take us 
to the lodgings provided for us here 
in Norfolk Street, by Mr Pawkie, 
the Scotch Solicitor, a friend of An- 
drew Pringle, my son. Now it 
was that we began to experience the 
of London ; for 1t seems that 


, but the hackney driver took us 
away to one afar off, and when we 
knocked at the number we thought 
was ours, we found ourselves at a 
house that should not be told. I was 
so mortified that I did not know what 
to say, and when Andrew Pringle, my 
son, rebuked the man for the mistake, 
he ‘only gave a cunning laugh, and 
said we should have told him what’na 
Norfolk-street we wanted. Andrew 
stormed at this, but I discerned it 
was all owing to our own inexperience, 
and put an end to the contention, by 
telling the man to take us to Norfolk- 
street in the Strand, which was the 
direction we had got. But when we 
got to the door, the coach 


man was so 


extortionate, that another hobbleshaw 

arose. Mrs Pringle had been told, 

that in such disputes, the best way of 
> = 





By our friend Mr M‘Gruel’s note 
to this letter, it appears that it was 
received late on Saturday evening ; 
and that Saunders Dickie, the Irvine 

tman, suspecting it was from the 

loctor, had himself, on his own feet, 
taken it to Mr Micklewhams, although 
the distance was more than two miles, 
and that Saunders, in addition to the 
customary twal pennies on the e, 
had a dee for his pains. The pe 
morning being wet, Mr Micklewham 
had not an opportunity of telling any 
of the parishioners in the churchyard 
of the doctor’s safe arrival, so that 
when he read out the request to return 
thanks, (for he was not only school- 
master and session-clerk, but also pre 
center) there was a murmur of plea- 
sure diffused throughout the congre- 
gation, and the greatest curiosity was 
excited, to know what the dangers 
were, from which their worthy pastor, 
and his whole family, had so thank- 
fully escaped in their voyage to London. 
Mr Snodgrass, who officiates in the 
doctor’s absence, and who had not 
then received his letter from Mr 
Andrew Pringle, was no less anxious 
to learn the particulars, so that when 
the service was over, he adjourned 
with the elders to the session-house, 
to hear the letter read, and many of 
the heads of families, and other res- 
pectable parishioners, were admitted to 
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the honours of the sitting, who all 


Pe oe with the greatest sincerity 
in sufferings which their minister 
and his family had endured. Mr 
Daff, however, was justly chided b 

eee for aa his hands, an 

i @ sort sniggering laugh 
& the doctor’s sitting on igh with 
a light woman. But even Mr Snod- 
grass’ was seen to smile at the in- 
cident of taking the number of the 
coach, the meaning of which none but 
himself seemed to understand. 

When the epistle had been thus 
duly read, Mr Micklew: ised, 
for the satisfaction of some of the con- 
gregation, that he would get two or 
three copies made by some of the best 
writers in his school, to be handed 
about the parish, and Mr Jeener re- 
marked, that truly it was a thing to 
be held in remembrance, for he had 
not heard of greater tribulation by 
the waters, since the shipwreck of the 
Apostle Paul. 


Letrer VI. 
Mrs Pringle to Miss Mally Glen- 


cairn. 


London. 

My Dear Miss Matiy,—You 
must not expect no particulars from 
me of our journey, but as Rachel is 
writing all the calamities that befell 
us to Bell Tod, you will, no doubt, 
hear of them. But all is nothing to 
my losses. I bought from the first 
hand, Mr Treddles the manufacturer, 
two pieces of muslin, at Glasgow, such 
a thing not being to be had on any 
reasonable terms here, where they 
get all their fine muslins from Glas- 
gow and Paisley, and in the same 
with them I packit a small 

crock of our ain excellent poudered 
butter, with a delap cheese, for I was 
told that such commodities are not to 
be had genuine in London. I like- 
wise had in it a pot of marmlet, which 
Miss Jenny Macbride gave me at 
Glasgow, assuring me that it was not 
only dentice, but a curiosity among 
the English, and my best new bum- 
beseen goun in . Howsomever 
in the nailing of the bocks, which I 
did carefully with my oun hands, one 
of the nails gaed in ajee, and broke 
the pot of marmlet, which, by the jolt- 
ing of the ship ruined the muslin, 
rottened the peper round the goun, 
which the shivers cut into more than 
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twenty great holes. Over and above 
all, crock with the butter was, 
no one can tell how, erackit, and the 
pickle out, arid mixing with 
the seerip of the marmlet, it the 
cheese. In short, at the object I be- 
held, when the bocks was opened I 
could have ta’en to the greeting, but I 
behaved with more composity on the 
occasion, than the doctor thought it 
was in the power of nature to do. 
Howsomever, till I get a new goun 
and other things, I am obliged to be a 
—_, and as the doctor does not 
ike to go to the counting-house of 
the agents without me, I know not 
what is yet to be the am gree of 
our journey But it would need to 


be something ; for we pay four gui- 
neas and a half a-week for our dry 


lodgings, which is at a degree more 
than the doctor’s whole stipend. As 
yet, for the cause of these misfortunes, 
I can give you no account of London, 
but there is, as every body kens, little 
thrift in their house-keeping, we just 
buy our tea by the quarter a pound, 
and our loaf sugar, broken in a Peper 
bag, by the pound, which would be a 
disgrace to a decent family in Scot 
land, and when we order dinner, we 
get no more than just serves, so that 
we have no cold meat if a stranger 
were eoming by chance, which makes 
an unco bare house. The servan 
lasses I cannot abide ; they dress bet~ 
ter at their wark, than ever I did on 
an ordinaire week-day at the manse, 
and this very morning I saw madam, 
the kitchen lass, mounted on a pair of 
pattens, washing the plain-stenes be- 
fore the door, na, for that matter, a 
bare ‘foot is not to be seen within the 
four walls of London, at the least | 
have na seen no such thing. 

In the way of marketting, things 
are very here, and considering, 
not dear, but all is sold by the licht 
weight, only the fish are awful ; half- 
a-guinea for a cod’s head, and no big- 
cone the drouds the cadgers bring 

m Ayr, at a shilling and eighteen- 
pence a-piece. 

Tell'Miss Nanny Eydent that I 
have seen none of the fashions as yet, 
but we are going to the burial of the 
auld King next week, and I'll write 
her a particular account how the led- 
dies are dressed ; but every body is 
in di mourning. Howsomever I 


have seen but little, and that only in 
a mgnner from the window, but I 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘not. miss. the i 
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as he’s wai for 
you ; 


FEE 
i 
FFs 
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it excuse 
your sincere friend. 
F Janet PRinGLe. 
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i Letrear VII. 
Andrew ring le, ° to the Rev*. 
Cha’. ‘shades, 


London, 
My DganF atenv,—It willgiveyou 
pleasure to hear that my father likely 
to get his business 

y¥ equivocation,; and that 


ustrate our provincialism, 
and to give you some idea of the way 
of doing business in London. 

After having recovered from the 
effects po sponges some of the ac- 


among other legatees or clients, wait- 
ing'for an audience of Mr Argent, the 
principal of the house. 
~ [know not how it is, that the little 
, 80 amusing to 
should be pai when we 
Oe nets et 
esteem ; but I own to you, that there 
Sane Semaans os demenens. sf 
would have been exceedi diverting 
ere tle ee 
sincere for them. , 


eg 
E 
= 
E 
S 


. The establishment of Messrs Argent 


and Company is of vast extent, and 
has in it something even of a i 


‘magnitude ; the number of the clerks ; 


pow arg beabragl cake. deggie 
mausly prev, ut, give, 
atthe first sight, an ionpeniplan tees 
respect for the stability and 


t 


integrity of the concern.—When we 
had been seated about ten minutes, 
and my father’s name taken to Mr 
Argemt, an answer was brought that 
he would see us as soon as possple ; 





will have the ‘honour of waiting on 
you; may I therefore beg the favour 
of your address.” Fortunately I was 
ided with cards, and having given 

im one, we found ourselves cone 
strained, as it were, to take our leave. 
The whole interview did not last two 
minutes, and I never was less satis. 
fied with myself. The doctor .and 
my mother were in the greatest an- 
guish ; and when we were again seat- 
ed in the coach, loudly expressed 
their apprehensions. They were con- 
vinced that some stratagem was me- 
ditated ; they feared that their jour- 
ney to London would prove as little 
satisfactory as that of the Wrongheads, 
and that they had been throwing away 
good money in building castles in the 


air. 

Ithad been previously arranged, that 
we were to return for my sister, and 
afterwards visit some of the sights ; 
but the clouded visages of her father 
and mother, darkened her very spirit, 
and she largely shared in their fears, 
This, however, was not the gravest 
part of the business ; for, instead of 
going to St Paul’s and the Tower, as 
we had intended, my mother declared, 
that not one farthing would they 

md more till they were satisfied 
that the expences already incurred 
were likely to be reimbursed; and a 
Chancery suit, with all the horrors of 
wig and gown, floated in spectral ha- 
ziness before their imagination. 

We sat down to a frugal meal, and 
although the remainder of a bottle of 
wine, saved from the preceding day, 
hardly afforded a glass a piece, t 
doctor absolutely prohibited me from 
opening another. 

This morning, faithful to the hour, 
we were again in Broad Street, with 
hearts knit up into the most peremp- 
tory courage ; and, on being announ- 














both of the and 


and that were in a state far 
rks, before they had time to cx 
clerks, before they time to express 
4 indignant oe — 
with a paper, and Mr Argent, having 
glanced it over, said to the doctor :— 
“I congratulate you, Sir, on the 
amount of the Colonel’s fortune. I 
was not indeed aware before, that he 
had died so rich. He has left about 
L.120,000 ; seventy-five thousand of 
which is in the five per cents ; the re- 
mainder Fe bonds and other ps 
curities. e legacies ap to 

inconsiderable, so that the residue to 
you, after paying them and the ex~- 
pences of Doctors Commons, will ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand pounds. 

My father turned his eyes upwards 
in thankfulness, vad ym continued 
Mr Argent, “ before the property can 
be transferred, it will be necessary for 
you to provide about four thousand 
pounds to pay the duty and other re- 
—_ expences.” is was a thun- 

-clap. ‘* Where can I get such a 
-~ Fees ge = my wos: - > in a tone 
0 etic simplicity— t 
smiled and eaid ~ shall oes 
that for you,” and having in the same 
moment pulled a bell, a fine young 
man entered, whom he introduced to 
mee oe Se and desired him to re 
plain what steps it was n 
the doctor to taketh acordingy 
followed Mr Charles Argent to 
own room. 

Thus, in less time than I have 
been in writing it, were we put in 
possession of the information we 
required, and found those whom we 
feared might be interested to with- 
hold the settlement, alert and prompt 
to assist us. 

Mr Charles Argent is naturally 


probably,” said he, slyly, ‘ friends in 
the country, to whom you may be de- 
sirous of communicating the result of 
our journey to London ; send your — 
otters 00 thse, ed I will forward them, 


As we were our leave, after 
being fully instructed in all the pre- 
liminary steps to be taken before the 
transfers of the tunded can 
be made, he asked me, in a friendly 
va gr to dine with ve this even- 
ing, and I never accepted an invita- 
= with more I —— 

is acquaintance a most agreeable ac- 
bes and not one Age Sg of 

vantages Ww new 
opulence has put it in my power to 
day have been all highly greifying, 

y have y gra 
and the new and brighter phase in 
which I have seen the mercantile cha- 
racter, as it ary jwith the 

tness and glory of my coun 
—is in itself equivalent ae 
sion of useful knowledge. I can no 
longer wonder at the vast power which 
the British government wielded dw- 
ing the late war, when I reflect that the 
method and promptitude of the house 
of Messrs Argent and Company is com~ 
mon to all the great commercial con- 
cerns from which the statesmen de« 
_ be from so many a 

eir immense pecuniary suppli 
which enabled them to beggar al the 


resources of a political despotism the 
most be ips 7na 1 both in power and 
rinciple of any tyranny that ever ex- 


ted so long. Yours, &c. 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 
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- The Silent Eve. 


THE SILENT EVE. 


The shades oftnight are hastening down, 


To steep in blue the mountains brown, 
The sky is cloudless, and serene ; 

T he winds are pillowed ; and the scene 
So beautiful, so wild, so sweet, 

Where forests, fields, and waters meet, 
Is ee 

Ben e twilight’s falling dues, 

T hat man, afar from Sorrows , 
Might muse away his anguish 
While, o’er his erri eS 
That quiet— ising mood, 

That tone of harmony would steal, 
Which poets feign, and angels feel. 


Earth answers to the hues above— 
The music ceases in the grove ; 
While not, a breeze, in wandering, stir 
The branches of the silent firs, 
That stretch their azure cones on high, 
And shoot into the lucid sky. 


There is no living motion round, 

Save, that, with meek and mellow sound, 
The shaded river murmurs on, 
*Tween banks with copsewood overgrown ; 
ares its ata the whew ny eae 

e brightness of its pendent boughs, 
And hangs, with melancholy air, 
And languid head, its tresses there ; 
Like Guilt, that feels remorse endure, 


Performing penance to be pure.— 


Lo! in the south, a silver star, . 
With amber radiance, shines afar ;— 
The eldest daughter of the night, 

In glory warm, in beauty bright. 
‘hou diamond in the pathless dome 
Of azure, whether dost thou come ?>— 
Far—far, within the orbless blue, 

A tiny lustre twinkles thro’, 

With distant and unsteady light, 

To catch the eye, then mock the sight; 
Till—as the shades of Darkness frown, 
And throw their viewless curtains down, 
The very veil, that mantles earth, 
Awakens thee to brighter birth, 

And bids thee glow, with purer ray, 

A lily on the tomb of Day! 


With outlines palpable, and clear, 
And, ’mid the lowering darkness drear, 
Above the forest, rise sublime 
The ic towers of olden time ; 

Thro’ lattices, unframed, looks forth 
The calm, pure azure of the North, 
Unbroken, save, where, dark and down, 
The ivy tendrils and frown ; 

And Time, with mithic finger, weaves 
A natural latticework of leaves. 
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The Silent Eve. 

What marvel, then, that trembling fear, 
In mir be Fe and cavern here, 
Should her solitary reign, 

To scare the natives of the plain, 

And people every lonesome glade 


With many a mute, and wandering shade. : 


Lo! in the convent’s dewy cell, 

What time awoke the vesper bell, 

The homeward-stalking peasant hears, 
Beneath the moonlight of the spheres, 
Strange music on the breezes swim, 

A low—a wild—a wailing hymn, 
Soaring, and sinking, like the breeze 
Among December’s leafless trees ; 

Nor backward is his mind to dream, 
In passing, that strange faces — 
From every frowning cranny there— 
As throbs his heart, and stirs his hair, 
With quiékened step he hastens on, 
For well he knows in nme, - 
When sack-tloth- vested Ut swayed, 
And Rome was mighty and obeyed, 
That there unholy deeds were has, 
Perceived by few, and told by none, 
And oft the restless ate a 
When storms are dark, and night is decp, 
Amid the gothic aisles, where rest, 

In charnel cell, their bones unblest. 


By blue horizon circles rome 
This silent spot of fairy ground ; 

So hushed, that poe A very breath 
Intrudes upon the still of death ! 

No trace of mind or man is here, 
The sight to win, the heart to cheer ; 
J.ike him, who, on Fernandez, sate, 
Lamenting o’er his lonely fate,— 
While, in the hush of winds, the roar 
Of Ocean thundering on the shore 
Was heard, the only living sound, 

To break the deep, and dull profound,—~ 
So here I rest ; no tempests roll 
Above my head, or in my soul, 

A musing heart, and watchful eye, 
Conversing with the earth, and sky. 





STANZAS. 
AFAR, OH LADYE FAIR, APAR. 


Afar, oh Ladye fair, afar 

From thee, and these delightful scenes, 
Bcyond the restless Ocean’s jar, 

On former bliss my spirit leans, 


When all that was my heaven below, 
Hath vanished from my vacant view, 
Then Hope shall hold her glass, to show, 

As wont of yore, thy spirit true. 
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Biblieal Sketches. 


True as the needle to the pole , 
Pure as the thoughts of saints above ; 

Ah ! fairer form, and purer soul, 
Were never sanctified to Love 


wi twilight reigns tatters y 

A ilight reigns in array, 

When in the south a planet shines, 
To herald the departing day, 


Oh, gaze upon it—warmly 
Too conscious, far thepend ties 





Tha s ite silen am 
t one regards its silent rays, 
And has no other care but thee ! 


How ye de time will run, 
No bliss-fraught moments strewed between, 
When wakes the morn, and sinks the sun, 
And thou art silent and unseen ! 


Thou !—ah ! it was my chief delight, 
Thy mind to scan, thy. form survey ; 

To dream about thee all the night, . 
And linger near thee half the day. 


And shall it then be thus no more? 

No more, beneath the shades of eve, 
Shall I, the form that I adore, 

With pleasure meet, with sorrow leave ? 


Yes! thus it must be ; but the sands 
Of envious Time shall never run, 

Which—tho’ it finds divided hands— 
Shall find our bosoms more than one. 





BIBLICAL SKETCHES. 
No I. 


Elijah. 


E11san with his mantle smote the waves 

Of Jordan to the right hand, and the left, 
Which, parting, sundered like a breaking cloud 
When vernal breezes wanton in the sky ; 

And onwards with his master, thro’ the sands, 
Without a word, in that mysterious calm, 


Elisha passed. 
The fated hour was nigh, 

The hour of consummation ; loneliness 
Hung o’er the hills and vallies, like a shroud ; 

ing the bridled waters closed behind, 
And all was still ;—sombre the forests lay, 
A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dim sky—a soli of death ! 
The elements of Nature seem’d asleep ; 
And, in their place, mysterious agencies 
Within Elah's ahanee the rolling world. 

it in se "3. a 7 . 

Which was not of this earth, upon his face, 
Shaded with raven locks, a ing hue, 




















Biblical Sketches. 275 
As if reflective of the frowning sky, 

Was visible ; when, lifting Fat 

“ It is the hour,” he said, yb aya 


To meet no more upon this lower sphere ; 
What would’st thou of me?” 


Then Elisha prayed 
For a double portion of his master’s soul 
Prophetic. 

And a flaming chariot came, 


A fiery chariot, drawn by steeds of fire, 

Treading the clouds beneath them in their march. 
And breathless silence, like a wizard, held 
Spell-bound the breathless elements in awe, 
While forky lightnings flash’d among the clouds ; 
And they aoe ented by iaxylalbly arm !— 

Elijah entered,—and a whirlwind rose, 

And took him to the skies, and—he was not ! 


No. II. 
THE CASTING FORTH OF JONAH. 


oo ree paws canopy of oa tek Le a 
in , and thunders rolled, an 3 
The tareton sailor clung unto the monks 

As o’er his head the warning billow dashed ; 

And while the rain, a sheety torrent, lashed 
The tortured sea, each mountain wave between, 
The ship, and all its shrieking crew, were seen ! 


They thought of Joppa,—of their pleasant home ! 
iring e’er to view-its walls again ; 
And, drifting o’er the circumambient foam, 
Saw but the skies commingling with the main ; 
Then, deeming labour lost, and effort vain, 
They threw their merchandize into the sea, 
And each called on his God, and bent his knee. 


When lo! ing on a plank beneath, 

As on the ouaat below a summer sky, 
With countenance serene, and placid breath, 
They viewed a passenger in slumber lie ; 

On him the master with wondering eye, 
And roused him from his trance, and wildly cried, 
* Call, sleeper, on your God, to calm the tide !” 


Then each did gaze distrustfully on each, 
Imagining that, for some grievous sin, 
Heaven doomed the land they never more should reach, 
But all should perish Ocean’s womb within. 
They thought them then of lots, and did begin— 
While silently each weighed his failings well— 
To cast them, and the lot on Jonah fell ! 


Hope, like a sunbeam, over every face 

‘Began to play ; they asked him whence he came, 

His occupation, and his dwelling-place, 
His unshrived sin, his country, and his name ; 
Then as he patiently endured the blame,— 

“IT am a Hebrew,” Jonah said, “ by birth, 

And worship God, who made the seas and earth !” 

Vor. VIL 2M 
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Biblieal Sketches. 
True as the needle to the pole , 
Pure as the thoughts of saints above ; 
Ah! fairer form, and purer soul, 
Were never sanctified to Love ! 


Vie a eee 

And twilight reigns in array, 

When in the south ginsieb chines, 
To herald the departing day, 


Oh, gee 
Too conscious, far the sea; 


That one regards its silent rays, 
And has no other care but thee ! 


How drearily the time will run, 
No bliss-fraught moments strewed between, 
When wakes the morn, and sinks the sun, 
And thou art silent and unseen ! 


Thou !—ah ! it was my chief delight, 
Thy mind to scan, thy. form survey ; 

To dream about thee all the night, . 
And linger near thee half the day. 


And shall it then be thus no more? 

No more, beneath the shades of eve, 
Shall I, the form that I adore, 

With pleasure meet, with sorrow leave ? 


Yes! thus it must be ; but the sands 
Of envious Time shall never run, 
Which—tho’ it finds divided hands— 


(Sane 


RR 





Shall find our bosoms more than one. 
A. 
BIBLICAL SKETCHES. 
No I. 
Elijah. 
E11san with his mantle smote the waves 
Of Jordan to the right hand, and the left, 
Which, parting, sundered sundered like a breaking cloud 


When vernal breezes wanton in the sky ; 
And onwards with his master, thro’ the sands, 
Without a word, in that mysterious calm, 


Elisha passed 

The fated hour was nigh, 
The hour of consummation ; loneliness 
Hung o’er the hills and vallies, like a shroud ; 
yore the bridled waters closed behind, 
And all was still ;—sombre the forests lay, 
A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dim sky—a soli of death ! 
The elements of Nature seem’d poss 
And, in their place, a mymetione oe 
At work, to overthrow py sa La pam 
Within Elijah Mh naintee s eines 
Which was not of this earth, 
Shaded with raven locks, a ney 

















Biblical Sketches. 275 
As if reflective of the frowning 
Was visible ; when, lifting ie voice, 
“ It is the hour,” he said, ‘ before we part, 
To meet no more upon this lower sphere ; 
What would’st thou of me?” 


Then Elisha prayed 
For a double portion of his master’s soul 
Prophetic. 

And a flaming chariot came, 


A fiery chariot, drawn by steeds of fire, 

Treading the clouds beneath them in their march. 
And breathless silence, like a wizard, held 
Spell-bound the breathless elements in awe, 
While forky lightnings flash’d among the clouds ; 
And they were pasted by invisible arm !— 

Elijah entered,—and a whirlwind rose, 

And took him to the skies, and—he was not! 


No. II. 
THE CASTING FORTH OF JONAH. 


Dark ee a ye jo canopy of oa tek os eed 
Win , unders r , and lightnings $ 
The fear-struck sailor clung unto the shrouds, 
As o'er his head the warning billow dashed ; 
And while the rain, a sheety torrent, lashed 
The tortured sea, each mountain wave between, 
The ship, and all its shrieking crew, were seen ! 


They thought of Joppa,—of their pleasant home ! 


—— e’er to view-its walls again ; 
And, ifting o’er the circumambient foam, 

Saw but the skies commingling with the main ; 

Then, deeming labour lost, and effort vain, 
They threw their merchandize into the sea, 
And each called on his God, and bent his knee. 
When lo! reposing on a plank beneath, 

As on the ar below a summer sky, 
With countenance serene, and placid breath, 
They viewed a passenger in slumber lie ; 

On him the master with wondering eye, 
And roused him from his trance, and wildly cried, 
* Call, sleeper, on your God, to calm the tide !” 


Then each did gaze distrustfully on each, 
Imagining that, for some grievous sin, 
Heaven doomed the land they never more should reach, 
But all should perish Ocean’s womb within. 
They thought them then of lots, and did begin— 
While silently each weighed his failings well— 
To cast them, and the lot on Jonah fell ! 


Hope, like a sunbeam, over every face 
Began to play ; they asked him whence he came, 
His occupation, and his dwelling-place, 
His unshrived sin, his country, and his name ; 
Phen as he patiently endured the blame,— 
* T am a Hebrew,” Jonah said, “ by birth, 
And worship God, who made the seas and earth !” 
Vor. VIL. 2M 





Then were terrified, for he had told, 

That from the presence of the Lord he fled ; 
And, while without the foaming billows rolled, 
Within, there was the silence of the dead ; 
But, boldly stepping forward, Jonah said,— 

“‘ For me hath risen this tempest—all for me— 
«« Then spare me not, and cast me to the sea.” 


Yet did they make delay, compassionate, 
And plied, with dextrous hand, the bending oar, 
Fain had they saved him from a son, 
And hard they struggled to approach the shore ; 
But more tempestuous grew the main, and more ; 
And every wave, with crest of ~~ brown, 
Threatened to whelm them o’er, suck them down.’ 


“a saw it was in vain—and then they prayed, 
ey prayed of Heaven forgiveness of his blood, 
And cast him to the sea, deprived of aid ; 
‘ But lo! as by the vessel’s side they stood, 

They saw leviathan, amid the flood, 
Gape for his victim wide, who shrunk in fear, 
Then dive amid the waves, and disappear. 


Then, as by magic spell, the sea was calm, 

And ceased its ; its tempestuous roar 
Was stilled ; and winds, with pinions dipped in balm, 
Blew om o’er them from the flowery shore ; 
The ski ir crown of azure glory wore ; 

And beautiful the sun-beams bathed the deep, 

As on its breast the vessel seemed asleep. A 


No III. 
THE VISION OF ZECHARIAH. 

Wits smiling cheek, and eyes of cloudless light, 
His garments ‘gowing *mid the shades of night— 
The angel of the before me stood, 

pany tm a vision gegen - 

ings, surpassing Nature’s y law, 

Beneath fis guardian eye, secure, I saw. 


With low and melancholy sigh, the breeze 
Just kissed, in passing by, m L 
Between their sombre boughs, a rider rear’d 

a ae eee ight a steed appear’d ; 
Blood-red its colour, like the clouds that stand 
O’er morning’s car, B owewer 3 | storms at hand, 
And horses behind, a varied sight, 
The roan, the bay, the speckled, and the white. 


Deep admiration struck me, and I stood, 

Gazing ex’d, in reverential mood, 

When thus the angel,—‘‘ These are they that go 
** "Mong men and nations, journeying to and fro.” 


Then answered they submiss,—‘‘ From east to west 

r = steps have yg -_ all Syn. ays hath rest ; 
er every region, where the shining day 

** Sheds forth a powerful glow, or feeble ray, 

* Our long, ge tue ys hath been : contentions cease, 

* Air sitteth still, and earth is hush’d to peace.” 


4 
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_ Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


No VI. 


Mark Maczasrn, the Cameronian. 
(Continued from last Number, p. 168.) 


The Witch of Ae. 


** A pawkie auld kimmer wons in yon glen, 
Nane kens how kimmer can fight and fen ; 
Kimmer gets malt, and kimmer gets meal, 
And canty lives kimmer right cozie and hale ; 
Kimmer gets bread, and kimmer gets cheese, 
And kimmer’s uncannie e’en keep her at ease. 
Kimmer can sit i’ the coat-tail o’ the moon, 
And tipple red wine in Brabant brewn ; 
Kimmer can sit, and say, ‘* B’en be it sae !’” 
And red rowes the Nith between 
I creeshed kimmer’s loof weel wi’ howdy fee, 
Else a cradle had never been rocked for me.” 


banking and brae; 
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I was quite unprepared for this poeti- 
cal and singular transition of my 
friend, from the rude and character- 
istic portraiture of a horde of Bypsies. 
This rhyming enumeration of the 
wers and endowments of the far 
end and noted “* Cannie Cummer of 
Ae,” was ed in my Came- 
ronian confidant’s very best manner ; 
he chanted it over with an air and 
tone of mingled merriment and ap- 
prehension, and thus he pursued his 
narrative in prose, “ The rustic who 
fashioned these verses, mine honest 
friend, Miles Cameron, must have 
possessed himself of the ruling secret, 
on which this ancient and meritorious 
dame oer t hn live in pag and 
ease to a old age; and as it was 
my destiny to become her vassal and 
her friend, I shall without scruple 
relate how I obtained her affection, 
and became acquainted with her means 
and manner of life. When the Galwe- 
ian Macgrab and his tawny princess 
» wah) I was left in the world a 
third time to the freedom of mine own 
will; and ig as I had experienced 
two strange and ominous adventures 
in my pursuit after a pastoral ren ig 
ment, the sharpness of my desire 
moorland-ham, crop’ of whig, and 
above all, for blawing in a boss stick, 
called in pastorals a pipe, to a white 
footed lass among the burn-bank 
gowans, was far from being blunted or 
abated. I was full, too, of the buoyant 


ardour of youth, possessor of some cur- 
rent gold, and a dozen of ram-horn 
spoons, an unctonquerable spirit, lord 
of mine own person, and no land be~ 
a : prt Scottish song so — 
y an t esses it, ‘ Lai 
of windy my al fi free and portable 
ifts and endowments. Once more, 
therefore, I cpr, oe to the 
mountains, an nto that 5 
wild, and heath reo, “aimed 65 
the parishes of rn and Kirk- 
mahoe. My late companions were far 
from my path, and I consoled my 
prehensions with the hope, that the 
Galwegian adventurer, and his ex- © 
traordinary bride, would flourish and 
p r among the green forests and 

t deer-herds of the south, and molest 
me no more. 

*« As I hastened onward, the gray 
mf began to glimmer. in the east, the 
wild-fowl summoned each other from 
morass and mountain, and the flocks 
thickly scattered over the heath, 
arose, shook the heavy dew ftom their 
fleeces, and turned to’ the ruddyi 
east glisk of returning light. At length 
I reached those dreary extents of 
moor, through which the beautiful 
water of Ae winds its way to the low- 
land parishes. I sought out the stream 
itself, and ha tasted of its waters, 
I bathed my brow in the current, and 
resumed my journey sensibly refresh. 
ed. I ascended an eminence, matted 
knee deep with brown heather, a- 





| 


e moorlands, and increased with 


‘978 
mongst which that singular and beau- 


tiful ng ornament of the moor- 
Tands: called by the peasantry ‘ tod 


tails,’ wound its n branches like 
lants of vegetable coral. Havin 
ed my hat with the plant which 


* plovers love,’ IT pursued the sinuous 
course of this mountain brook. The 
traces of the plow were still visible on 
its banks, but the rude and ungentle 
soil had refused to submit to the la- 
bours of man, and after a brief contest 
with sterility, the ground was aban- 
doned to its primitive ara green 
bracken and brown heath, and the 
black cock and curlew. Man, too, 
following on the steps of cultivation, 
had established himself on several 
; ee the stream, but the intracta- 
le and waste barrenness, havi re- 
vailed t the tierhath toot the 
reaping-hook, he abandoned his 
shealings of turf and stone, and all that 
remained to bear testimony of his 
encroachments was a huge corner 
stone or two, over which the active 
Crean and the hardy heather, had not 
| able to triumph, and a green and 
irregular line, which denoted the an- 


angler. the ing of the 
‘heath, the current is not fainted with 


"'the ‘waters of many tributary burns. 


"It threw itself over a p 


from the table land of Nithsdale, and 
winded broad a —_ her the 
nut ves whi D to the 
rained castle of Glenae, once the re- 
sidence of the famous family of the 
Dalyells. Amidst the deep solitude of 
the moor I found one or two of the 
grave stones, and having re- 

moved the heather and decayed leafs 
of lady-bracken which covered the 
inscription, and having recited aloud 
net per parer ye or Grierson of 
ren my journey. It 

was not the beauty of prea al- 
together that carried me along its 
banks, During the Cameronian preach- 
I had become acquainted with 

John Macmuckle, 2 moorland farmer 
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[Tithe 
on Ae water, who, besides an exten. 
sive farm and much primitive wealth, 
had ‘ Ae bonny daughter, his darling 
and mine,’ whose beauty was the ad- 
miration of the country side. Now, 
though I cannot presume to say that 
this upland maiden loved me, or that 
I had for her that deep and brimful 
affection, which overfiows into bad 
verse, and calls itself a pastoral song, 
still it is a delightful thing to be ser. 
ving under the meek dark eyes of 
beauty, to hear a lovely tongue say, 
* Mark do this,’ and ‘ Mark do that,’ 
and though this is not exactly what 
the world calls love, in love chaste 
and devout and devoted it has often 
ended. So thought I, as I pursued 
my way along the margin of Ae 
water, with the intention of looking 
at the damsel, loving her, and tendin 
her father’s flocks. As I approach 
the limit of the table-land, I heard 
the chafing and clamour of the stream, 
nd observed the green moa of the 
wland groves, peering over the 

of the bath. the stream which hel 
hitherto flowed broad and slow, began 
to contract its waters, like that beau- 
tiful bird, the first of the game, the 
heron, before it pounces down on its 
prey in the lake. The banks became 
more shagged and abrupt, and the 
waters, limiting themselves to a 

nel such as an active man might leap 
over, rushed smoothly on with silént 
and amazing rapidity. At length I 
reached the head of the linn, andthe 
whole unrivalled scene was spread out 
in glory before me, glancing in the 
light of the half risen sun. The 
stream dived into the earth where’ I 
stood, and leaped down a tremendous 
precipice of sandstone to the depth of 
eighty feet. Its descent into this 
den was screened and hid by a pro- 
fusion of dwarf trees, chiefly rowans 
and hazels, which shot out on all 
sides from the perpendicular cheeks of 
the rocks, and made their way to the 
level of the brown moor. Below, the 
scene soon assumed a softer and more 
alluring character, the agitation of the 
stream subsided, the glen opened 
wide, and sloped back into green and 
wooded declivities, corn fields glanced 
yellow at a distance, and the smoke 
ascended curling and blue from the 
abodes of men. ‘The termination of 
the moorland was so abrupt, that [ 
sought in’ vain for a pathway to the 
beautifal vale of Ae; at last I boldly 

















1920.7) 
_ seized hold of a ing hazel, and 
swang myself down t of the 


precipice, from one tree to another, 
till I found myself standing on a green 
and sunny mound or promontory, half 
way between the vale and the moor. 
The river had here accomplished its 
first. fearful leap, and was prepari 
for another of less depth, but of eq 
beauty. I advanced along the green 
8 mound, which bore evident 
marks of recent cultivation. A few 
flowers and i dingin not sone to the 
soil, remain inging to the spot in 
stunted and nagiontsd beauty, and a 
fruit tree or two, long past their prime, 
had submitted to the blast, and bowed 
down to the earth, leaned over the rapid 
current, till their branches glistened 
with moisture. On the limit of this 
yoo I stood and on on a —_ 
singular and unexpected. 
At the bottorn of this upper 1 sete 
tory, another still more beautiful and 
broad, and edged with rock, to re- 
sist the perpetual chafing of the 
stream, seemed projecting like a fairy 
table from the face of the cliff, and a 
time-worn and humble cottage occu- 
pied its abrupt extremity. The mound 
might be a good penny-stone cast in 
breadth, and twice as much in length. 
The earth seemed once to have owed 
much to cultivation. At present it was 
a level and smooth green sward, and 
owned neither flower nor bush, ex- 
cept a natural enclosure of wild plumb- 
trees, on which the ripe fruit hung in 
thick and black powdry clusters. 
This hedge-row surrounded the cot- 
tage, and completely hemmed in the 
mound, and rendered it one of the 
loveliest spots I ever looked upon. 
The. station from which I looked was 
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elevated about fifteen feet above its 
neighbour mound, and the wild plumb 
trees, ascending to the level of the 
upper d, came with their dark 
clustering fruit to my very feet. I 
stooped to pluck and taste the 

ductions of this region, when lo! 
to my utter fear astonishment, I 
observed seated on a large squared 
block of sandstone, an old and feeble, 
and withered woman. She wore a 
lappeted muteh over her gray hairs, a 
kind of cloth cap surmounted this, and 
around her shoulders was a lowland 
maud, or plaid, fastened by a broach 
of massy silver. She sat basking her- 
self in the beams of the new risen sun, 
and spread out her wrinkled and pal- 
sied hands, to the genial warmth of 
the luminary. I could not look, with- 
out emotion, on this ancient and soli- 
tary being, and it was evident she felt 
sensible of the presence of some 


stranger, for she glanced her 
gray eyes sharply and ‘ional 
around, but screened by the thick an 
leafy hedge, I continued ‘concealed 
from her eye, though I was certainly 
present to her other senses. While I 
was considering of some suitable mode 
of introducing myself to the ancient 
dame, I observed stoop and lift a 
roke or distaff, from which thread, 
black as the back of a raven, depend- 
ed, and a small fleece of the same 
ominous colour lay at her feet. This 
primitive instrument she soon putin 
motion, and while she whirled -it 
round, to give consistency and twirl 
to her thread, she began to chant a 
song addressed to her roxe, which’ 
disclosed something of her history, her 
calling, and the merits of this gifted 
implement of industry. . 


THE WITCH OF AE’S SONG, 


1. 


‘ Turn round, thou bit o” the rarest timmer 
Ere bore a bud to the dew o’ simmer, 
. Thou wert nursed in a cleugh o’ blood and strife, 
I’ the mirkest nook o’ the haunted Dryfe ; 
Nor wert thou plucked by steel or airn, 
But by the cauld hand o' a strangled bairn, 
.. When the.stars fell sick, and the moon grew dull, 


2 


' * Thou ae best friend i’ my starkest need, 

‘ ‘oft » That grinds my corn, and bakes my bread ; 
That frae the bawk the fat hen wiles, 

And milks the kye for a thousand miles ; 


By the will-o’-wisp gleam frae a dead man’s skull. 


‘That keeps 
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me cozie, and brings to me, 
The bird frae the bush, an’ the fruit frae the tree ; 
That reaps me riggs I never plowed, 
And melts men’s hearts like minted gowd. 
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' , €’Gainst the flight o’ the sun, as I spin thee about, 


A thousand ligh 


ts i’ the earth gae out.— 


As I turn thee around wi’ the warld, I win 
A thousand lives to this land o’ sin. 


Muckle dool hast thou done—an’ 


werk, 


To — brows, and the cruel Turk ; 
Muckle dool hast thou done, and may do mair 
To th’ unwelcome foot in thy owner's lair. 


4. 
* A bonnie ship o’er the Solway went, 
the brine wi’ her white sails bent, 
I turned my timmer, the shrick frae the sea 
Came far up Criffels’ green mountain to me— 
I turned it back, with a moistened wing, 
Away shot the ship, and I heard the men sing, 
An’ the maids o’ Colvend, with a startling laugh, 
Grat an’ shouted for joy to see her safe. 


5 


* There was dool to win—there was dool to pu’, 
Frae the bird o’ the fiend this sooty woo. 

A strange black raven, wi’ croak and peck, 

Poud this lock at midnight frae a black tup’s neck ; 
I turned my timmer—and now I twine 

My thread, an’ sing i’ the bonnie sunshine ; 

But I hae a darg i’ the dwine o’ the moon, 

To do, an’ syne my song is done.’ 


An’ snored through 


*¢ During the chanting of this infer- 
nal lyric, I felt all those terrors which 
tradition says men feel when some 
spell or charm freezes up their spirit, 
and roots them to the earth as motion- 
less'as a stone or tree. With every 
turn of the roke, a new verse succeed- 
ed, and the mysterious woman looked 
around with the light of satisfaction 
glimmering in her eyes—pleased to 
think of the success of her evil hymn. 
Such sorcery did these verses, and 


‘ the person that uttered them, exercise 


over my faculties, that I could not 
help repeating them ina kind of un- 
consenting mutter after her, and the 
peculiar emphasis with which she an- 
nounced dool to the unwelcome foot, 
agin my ear like a psalm sung on a 

. At last she arose, and, turn- 

ing slowly to the west, and bowing 
her charmed roke thrice, she exclaim- 
ed, in a tone rivalling in harmony the 
note of the raven when the schoolboy 
climbs to her young, ‘‘ Woe and dool 
to the secret foot—stranger come 
forth.” Whether the charm she-em- 


ployed compelled me to obey her, or 
that it was predestined I should be 
waiting-man to all the curious dames 
in the district, I stept involuntarily 
forward to the projecting pinnacle of 
the promontory, and, bowing to: the 
beldame, said, ‘ Honest looking wo- 
man, I have no mind to molest ye-— ) 
ean ye show me the way to John Mac- 
muckle’s?’ ‘ O, honest looking wo- 
man,’ reiterated the dame of Ae Glen, 
turning her withered and brown vis- 

e full on me, displaying a large 
black mole that shaded the whole of 
her left brow, and a variety of 
teeth which unsparing time had mu- 
tilated into short and rusty fangs, 
* and wherefore no honest woman, 
ye unsonsy callan~mint another. sic 
unseemly word, and on that cliff shalt 
thou abide till the hooded craws fill 
their crapins frae atween thy bosom- 
banes !—honest looking woman, my 
certy !’ The terror of her wo e 
anger of her looks—and the eagerness 
with which I gazed on her pand 
antique face, made me forget myself ; ' 
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and, having stood too close to the 
border of the mound, the green turf 
suddenly gave way, and down I 
Sragete headlong into the beldame’s 
garden, crushing down an entire 
——— d leaving a gap in her 

it-tree fence wide enough for the 
passage of a loaded car. -Up I start+ 
ed, more alarmed at my intrusion 
than injured by my fall, and confront- 
ed the owner of the en. holding a 
broken branch with ripe plums 
inonehand, andagreen turf inthe other, 
tokens of my involuntary descent, and 
the pains I had taken to avert it or 
render it easy. On me looked the old 
woman for a minute’s space, more in 
commiseration than anger, down she 
laid her roke, siezed an old staff, the 
= of which still retained marks of 

ving worn a covering of ious 
metal, said, ‘ lift thoneobes Steak 
Macrabin, and follow—I have wark 
for thee!’ and away she halted into 
her cottage, with slow steps, and ef- 
forts that cost her pain. I lifted her 
roke, not with my bared hand, but, 
pee of the plum-tree branch 

eath it, I bore it after her as a ti- 
mid schoolboy carries a live eel, and 
internally blessing myself ; for it 
seemed a perilous und ing. Into 


atrugeling for existence, amidst the ve 

eloud it produced—the form of 
a. human being seated on one side, and 
2 similar form seated on the other. I 
stood stone-still, and gazed on these 
hearth, neither of 
word, nor did I at- 


me, and pulling able of ‘ fall-boards’ 
belonging to a window, instantly 
opened, and through the apertures the 
smoke eseaped in volumes. She held 
out her hand—-snatched her roke, and 
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beginning..to spin, said; not to her 
companion nor tome, but evidently to 
herself, though she spoke in her usual 
Pree fan ype. ve t! sack« 
ess t! louping on the n ta’ 
of Lagghill wi’ a sapntentinae. 
merals,—then snooling amang rags 
and ram a a 
ing gypsies. Its a sair pit: 
to behold youthfu’ blood gaun a park 
sae gray. Janet Morison, ye maun 
e’en try to make a saut outasiling out 
o’ this sackless callant.’ And then 
she looked on me with her great gray 
eyes, and then towards the figure seat~ 
ed opposite, with a look of pitying re= 
flection. The smoke had now eddyed 
completely out of the chamber, and I 
obtained a full view of the apartment. 
It contained no furniture to impede 
my examination. The walls that had 
once been plastered, were naked and 
shining with soot; the rooftree and 
rafters were seen bare, and two 
pieces of timber that supported the 
whole trusted not to the which 
were of loose stones, but descending to 
the floor, _ their or: hed 
ground, which was of gravelly clay. 
Where the rooftree joined the pra 
an a) had been made for the 
smoke, but this was nearly choked up 
with soot, and so slight was the in« 
draught of air, that the reek, after 
having filled all the roof, descended 
cloud. after cloud to the very floor, 
where it stood motionless and. still, 
unless the lemental chimney .or 
window openet its oaken fall-boards 
to permit its escape. From the roof- 
tree, directly over the fire, a long iron 
chain depended, and from the chain.a 
- _~ iron — at on lower end 

r the purpose of suspending vessels 
over the fire; but this seemed to be 
seldom trusted with the weight of 
cooking utensils, and was wreathed 
around with a century's soot, All 
that the apartment contained was three 
square blocks of freestone, as 
seats round the hearth fire, on two of 
which sat my conductress and her 
companion. The third stood unoccu- 
pied for me, and into this uncomfort- 
able resting- was I speedily mo- 
tioned by the yellow hand of Janet 
Morison, the cannie cummer of Aé 
Glen. 

‘* [ had now leisure and resolution 
also to turn my eye on the silent 
figure beside me. The thick smoke 
that shrouded her before was now 
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ape a’ my bairnesbew? 
. bow, never stand: cqnined: tinsdtdseye 


d, stoop, stoop--end-let the tempest fp! 


o'er ye——-men are no made toh rity farts 
ever like the'streams—women dre'not: 
made to smile for ever like this:swegti: 


figure morning—-we may gang sooner vel) 


interview, homay now |to 
interest in her fate, which 
that I and saw induced me 


comes dr do 

a aa ppd ‘be 

irks—had the same | roernt 
now-—yon rising sun 

Boa then as it. does 

e sweet 0. 

De Mla ayy tane on 

Wades engin 
at. m —-was 
tat the death et ey. goodman== w 





ori. 








may gang syne, but gang we maumee: 
therefore come wi me, and ‘let:me; 
look at yon bonnie beaming sun-+lt/py 
the last time I. shall ever see it anisestis 

—The voice of the old woman ad shes 

proceeded. became soft and evem pas: 

thetic, and s toa tone of:deeps 
seriousness, and mantled: figharey « 

~—e had become calm and. tranquilys 
a waren and agitated; and: 

were renewed 

pala ealage ‘he oli old desired: nae 

— come and look at the full. risen‘sum;!: 

she arose, not slow and by degrees:asw 

her more aged companion did-~but y 


,. Starting to her feet at once, she i 


from her head and shoulders. 
ge. .mantle—and the most heamtifal 
a arition appeared that ever blessed h 
sight:of man. She seemed)-tebbel: 
about seventeen—tall, slender, and»: 
handsome—her. head was uncovered 
—nor was her forehead bound im that: 
fillet of maidenhood peculiar te Seotaw 
land—the snood—her locks descenddw 
ed in wild and untameable profusion: 
dows her back .and over her shouls': 
ers, parting in the middle ofiherm, 
focheet and shrouding her: bosom w 
like the divine Madonna of Corréegiéuts 
Amid this. streaming luxuriance»of'|: 
locks her face alone was bare—andip: 
face more lovely——sublimed by melan«:: 
choly thought--and washen , with 
dropping tears—it has never beewbamyo: 
lot to look upon. Her brow: hadomdre's 
the icy gloss of polished marble sham: 
the living glow eb em 
ane her wth com which dai 
‘with t the of 
bleak silken cae I ever. beheld; 
, something of a wild and unearthlyetw.: 
pression—but still an expression: of 1 
gentleness. She glided) past mey-ands! 
casting her long and round and white. 
arms about the neek of the old woes 
man, walked. into. the: sunny aisit Blsd 
followedr=for 1. found reel a 
owe ” oe Lt 
Leomatiahaeedl felaols 


the =n he de and ‘so tsitngulesy W/ 


and a maiden sq pare comma 


the chastened: 6 
The walked a zather = ta = 
to the brink of the 














| 
sf 


“% 


berries, the 


bE 
ere 


‘of trees, diving into 
and then emerging, 
undulating, and whit- 

The sun, cloudless 
now. arisen fully over 
slope, and its beams slant- 
acréss the flood, fell along the 
eet of the old beldame 
and melancholy crea- 
accompanied ‘her. On the 
and then on the risen 
woman looked—and on 
companion looked too—but 
unsettled and bewildered 
that did not seem to associate 
thing with the inanimate but 
beautiful scene before her. But Janet 
Morison’s mind was with other 


dine 
SrrErE 


rite 
ei i 


3 
: 


i 


thing. 
your bonny ey ranks— 
simmer ‘livery were ye 
whan I feet saw this wit glen— 
here the Morisons hae been Mori- 
than tongue can count— 
blood-raven and the hooded 

w sang amang yere branches 

when ‘I first pou’d witeh-gowan 
and the hollow hemlock. © Sair, sair 
altered are we since we first became 
i eafless is the tane and lock- 
less is the tither—imy hooded craws 
and’ my poor ravens have alane re- 
mained—~and the young lord—black 
and bloody ‘will be his cast—shot the 
tane on the top ee og tree, three 
mornings syne—and its lyart marrow 
has flown away far, far, Pa will never 
segeummer who fedher sokindly again.” 
Even as old Janet lamented, the 

ing: of - 7 be. yn Be 

up the deep gorge of the 
— slowly along on the 
of the water, came @ large 
rave=The crown of its head was 
bald from extreme age—its back was 
as = as if it had. been sprink- 
led: ‘meal—its bosom and wings 
alone* retained their original hue. 
When.this faithful old bird came be- 
neath the mound where we stood, it 


arose-perpendicularly into the air, and 


pps teed on the stem of 
a wi ak, turned ité head to the 
Vor. VII. 
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, and gavé ote low ‘croak OF re- 
ce. * And yere there, my 
black and my bonny bird, said the 
ee ers eer back to 
our ess tree and your sorrowing 
Lb ali or While ne uttered these 


' words, a hunter emerged at once front” 


the bowers of holly, and, ‘pre 

his erie lhe “4 ed, fited ak 
the old and solitary raveh. The raveri 
uttered, as the shot ‘struck it—not a 
— but pore ‘between a croak 
and a moan, and spreading its wings, — 
away it soared cularly into” 
the sky—lessening’ to the eye every , 
moment of its rapid flight. The hun- 
ter stept to the summit of a litde, 


hillock, and stood gazing upwards at 


the wounded bird, unconscious of our 
presence. He was a tall, handsome, © 
and rather slender, youth, with . 


martial features, and a ‘careless and” 
gay and dissipated air. He wore & . 


bonnet with a black feather, and a, 
lowland mantle of the finest texture, 


fasteried on his left shoulder by a. 


broach of pure gold. ‘ Curse the 
evil bird, exclaimed the youth—much 
good eter thee and thy blasted | 
brood 


cost me—I have weeded ye 
in st 


away one by oneé—thou alone remain 


—and may remain for me—I might — 


as well shoot at the blessed sun 


with the hope of marring its shining.” 
‘ And curse the evil being that shot _ 


my bonny black raven and her bonny 
brood,” said Janet Morison, shaking 
her withered hand at the object of her 
wrath—‘ For this, and for sins 

and dark—that winna do to be 

in sunshine—have thy days been num- 
bered—listen the amount !—the last 
of three simmer suns shall see the li- 
mit of thy life—a brief 
so young—nor shall it 
filling the grave with the 


for a face . 


ene 
s of thy 


last—woes me !—but in sorrow that , 


knows no mirth—in tears many and 
bitter—not tears of repentance.’ 


The , 


person this remarkable woman ad-_ . 


dressed was the last child of a far de- 


scended and renowned race—of noble _ 
blood and lordly inheritances—but. 


early left to his own will, he surren- 
dered himself to the indulgence 
guilty passions, and ere his twentieth 
ing ruined maids and weeping mothers, 
in his native country—whose cries 
were not heard in vain. Towards the 
old woman he gazed with a look, not 
of storn or Te but of terror and 
3 


of, 
ear, he fled to a foreign land—leaye 


ry 





affright—he stept several paces back, 
like one afraid to be seen or heard, 
and ing his carbine, held both 
hands before his face, as if to screen 
his eyes from some sudden and offen- 


sive ight. ‘ Saints and souls of 
men,’ he muttered in a voice choki 
with emotion, ‘It is wer! It is ner! 
I shall trust the kirk-yard turf no 
longer—hell and heaven fail to hold 
what we give them—it is Ea, as sure 
as light itself..—He seemed willing 
to fly—his feet refused to move—his 
knees were shaking with agony, and 
the colour was chased from his cheek 
by some fearful sight, which it was 
not my fertune to behold. At this 
moment the wounded raven, that had 
soared wholly out of sight, fell at the 
foot of the old woman, its head 
stretched out, its wings expanded, and 
all its feathers agitated with the shi- 
verings of death. 

“1 lifted the poor bird, and it 
was. not without some feelings of 
ym and aoe that I saw the 

we empty on which the you 
and heautiful maiden stood bee 
moment before—she must have melt- 
ed upon the spot, or sunk into the 
ground—but it was evident the youth 
observed her departure, for he strain- 
ed his eyes like one gazing on a dis- 
tant and dim object, and gradually 
mepeined his usual tranquillity of look. 
The eld woman seemed conscious of 
some unusual thing, for she suddenly 
veiled her eyes with her hands, and 
muttered words that sounded like 
thymes, and seemed the reliques of 
some ancient and half-forgotten form 
of blessing and invocation. ‘ Janet 
Morison,’ said the youth, assuming 
his usual imperious tone of voice, and 
evidently relieved from the presence 
of something that had agonized him, 
* thou shalt have that withered brow 
stamped with the iron stamp of good 
Saint Andrew, for these cursed can- 
trips of thine—thy brood of blood 
ravens hae haunted me these three 
days and nights—and the very chil- 
dren called aloud, ‘ see !—there’ll be 
something seen of him.’—I shall teach 
thee to bring the shadows of the dead 
back !—home nor habitation shall be 
thine by to-morrow’s sun-rise.’— 
On. him. looked the old woman with a 
face of inimitable composure—and she 
even began to smile—I pray never to 
behold such a smile again—for death 

‘andj ent were in it, and she ad- 
dressed him in a voice gentle and af- 
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fectionate as that of a mother who ¢on- 
doles with the babe of her bosom, 
‘ Fair fall thee for thy bennison, my, 
bonny lad!—and did my brood of 
blood ravens croak for a piece of the 
innocent lamb?—gowks that 
were—they'll never taste a morsel 9’ 
thy dainty limbs—Na! Na! the rack, 
the headsman’s axe, and the hu 
hound maun, and shall be served 
fore all the fowls of heaven. And I 
am to be turned out of hame and had- 
din ?—But, my bonny bairn, the dust 
of Auld Janet Morison shall sleep 
sound and sound under the gowany 
turf, when the town dogs are toolying 
for thy bosom banes!—Now, gang yere 
ways, and if omy ane ask ye, say I 
said it.’ 

** On concluding this fearful pre- 
diction, Janet Morison walked away 
to her cottage—agile and erect— 
mingled wrath and desire of revenge 
supplied her with unusual strength.— 
I stood one moment looking on this 
aged and singular being—and then on 
the young lord, who seemed lost for a 
moment in that pondering and bewil- 
dering stupor of a criminal who hark- 
ens his doom—a brace of dogs that had 
whined and cowered at his feet—lay- 
ing their heads on the ground, as if 
expecting correction, while the mantled 
maiden remained, leaped up now, 
caressing and fawning on their master, 
and evidently partaking, with a kind 
of brute. instinctive sympathy, in the 
anguish of his feclings :—‘ Doomed,’ 
said he, ‘ to the rack, the axe, and the 
hound, and that for shooting her 
damned ravens—and doing something 
that she counts as bad—if there’s faith 
in flint and powder, I shall have a 
shot at another raven, and hinder her 
from croaking my death note;’ and 
he began to re-load his carbine, whist- 
ling the while, though his hand shook, 
and his whole frame was disordered:-— 
I was revolving in my own mind how 
I should interpose to prevent the mis- 
chief I saw he was meditating, and 
had fairly resolved to argue the matter 
with tongue and with timber—an an- 
cient custom in Scotland—when,, on 
having loaded his piece, he looked, 
and something met his. eye, whi 
changed his resolution and his hue at 
once-—He turned his. head. away— 
gave no. second .glance—and, divit 
into the groves of holly, disap ’ 
but the rapid.crashing of the. boughs 
betokened the anxiety of one,too,hur- 
ried to select his steps. 











1820.7] 
““ Though something very mysterious 
and boding hung over that T had 
heard and witnessed, I felt no desire 
to be gone, and so firmly was I 

ed of the belief of Janet Morison’s 
evil influence and power, that like him 
‘hoes rary on st haunted road, I 
t t it more dangerous to return 
than proceed. Into the cottage I walk- 
ed—not by a step and a stride—but 
silently and slow, ineh after inch— 
moving as the shadow moves on a dial 
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Bie’ lac matte’ was opie Oek 
e was 
there sat the old woman herself—on 
the old square stone—her broad palms 
spread and elutched on her knees, her 
head declined on her breasts, and 
in a low and mournful voice 
a broken and disjointed ballad—some 
of the lines seemed old—some seemed 
new, but they all related to her family 
name. I can only charge my remem 
brance with forgetting one verse. 


THE MORISONS. 


* From Burnswark top to deep Glenae, 

Carlaverock bank to Drumlanrig brae, 

A bauld race ruled—the Morisowns brave, 

They travelled the earth, and they stemmed the wave, 
They bore the red cross—they barefoot trod 
Jerusalem’s sands, and they gallantly rode 

In the ranks of war, when the sword had trust 

Of the Church’s fame and the martyrs’ dust— 

It is rife in tale and in minstrel story, 

The Morisons’ might and the Morisons’ glory. 


2 


* But in the battle, when shafts flew thickest, 

And the Morisons sword fell sheering quickest— 
But in the church, when prayers were longest, 

And the Morisons voice prayed loud and strongest— 
But in the field, when the lilies were springing— 
When the bridal bells were bedward ringing— 
When the hunters horns were merriest blowing— 
When the ladies bosoms were heaving and glowing— 
In court—in camp—in church or hame 

An ancient curse still clung to their name.— 


3 


‘It is sad to hear—though its brief to tell, 

How the curse that maun cling to their name befel— 
It came with a lass—it maun gang ‘wi’ a lass, 

In sorrow and shame !—and away let it pass— 

This throbbing heart, and this eye in sorrow— 

Shall be mute and be dry ere the sun-rise of morrow, 
And she that sings this sang o” their shame 

Ts the last of the Morisons’ lineage and name— 

But rife in tale and the minstrel story 

Is the Morisons might and the Morisons glory.’ 


“ Her voice, mournful and low atthe altered mood and manner towards ‘the 
commencement of the ballad, waxed close of the song.’ She sat upright— 
full and flowing as she ed, but her looks changing as an) April sky 





stink all at once into a kind of hollow from brightness to gloom, and’ she 


and murmuring tone at the last verse, 
arid she evidently laboured under some 
Tin Noten to, anc learning this 
I ‘in ‘listening to, and learning this 
Yadé''and’ traditional ‘rhyme, that’ I 


to0k’ little notice of ‘the ‘old woman’s 


looked as if she saw something oppo- 
site, that gave her pain. I now looked 
around from. gazing on the old we- 
man, andit was not without fear that 
I beheld seated on the square! seat ‘of 
stone, ‘the same beautiful maiden I 




















of the sun through two 
es of coarse green glass which 
my sight, and made me see 
erfectly, but I really imagined I 
w the form of the maiden melting 
\gocnething like a pillar of impure 
and mottled light, such as the sun 
farows through the unwashen win- 
dow. of a sepulchre, This fearful 
lingered against the wall in 
sha pwy outline, and gradually wax- 
ed dimmer, and dimmer, like sun- 
ghine over which an increasing cloud 
assing, till it vanished entirely a- 
‘Way, and neither shadow or substance 
were Jeft in the room save Janet Mo- 
~ vat, What all this might be. or bode 
ad little time to examine ; the old 
arose, and I arose also; I had 

| of dread of being alone in this 

e chamber with its po tel guest, 
sugh, as I had never heard. that 
jectres were visible in sunshine, I 
tall appearances might be ac- 
mted for without supernatural aid. 
2 came, and taking me hy.the hand, 
said, ‘Come wi’ me, my bonny lad, 
ere, come in pleasant time for me; 


the presence of some kindly flesh 
blood being—and it may be pleas- 
for thee too—it will sober down the 
tiness. of youth to. have. a last 
ig Jook of a dying creature.’ I 
(c uiescence, and she led .me 


am Rog 
out of the smoky and _ soo ce 
Fea chattes, teratcl and 
'd much more comfortable plight. 
fear peat fire sparkled on the hearth ; 
‘eat gat purring in, concert with in- 
nerable ctickets, and a clean cop- 
GAME milk, ta tneke porcdge 

ilk, to make i 

¢ ‘com delicious breakfast of 
farmers of Scotland. A bed,, net- 
tel and’ ropfed, of long and i 







Halted vtraw, and, hang in the front 





[sume 


with curtains bleached -emong the 
daisies, as white as driven snow,,00- 
svthearhia-thagncah-cappanssie-tonp 
mafor of repose;;ia: 
oak chest stood full of meal—a; bread 
chimney front hung full of dri 
nod Ripped salmon, and a ex 
showed besides a noble éwe-milk 
cheese, the heads of sundry bottlés, 
the imported contents of which wale 
theeght worthy of wearing .a::seal. 
ides all these infallible tokens ef 
substantial comfort, I observed the 
ends of webs of fine linen—part: of 
the patriarchal portions of the thrifty 
maidens of Scotland—and webs ef 
barley-pickle napery—equal almost, in 
beauty to the cativallod labours | of 
the Cameronian loom of James Mac- 
peer ng aay he move the. foot 
and the hand to the comfort and de- 
light of the maidens and matrons. of 
the Vale of Nith ! 
« The window, which threw itseastern 
light omall these rustic treasures, look- 
on a scene of limited extent, but of 
a gga and particular beauty.  Be- 
neath, and perpendicular as a plum- 
met would drop, the natural rock re- 
ceded; its seams and crevices had 
been garnished in spring with knots 
of primroses, and at the bottom of the 
rock rushed the river, so swift and so 
strong to take its second leap, that a 
common sized pebble, thrown on its 
surface, would not have sunk to the 
bottom. On the other side of the 
stream, nature had amused herself in 
elbowing out a deep recess on the free- 
stone rock, and had seated it round 
with pieces of stone, over which. the 
moss, and the ivy, and the honey- 
suckle, had each, in their turn, thrown 
their verdure and their blossom. On 
the crest of the crag above, ‘the ter 
mains of an ancient stronghold were 
visible, and beneath, the mouth.of @ 
cavern appeared, ‘half, hid among the 
ivy, while a slender spring. rat, or 
rather trickled, through, the pebbles:at 
its entrance. A_ circular: screen{-of 
witch-tree and holly, both red with 
their glowing bunches of berries, was 
wound about the top of this fiery 
root; and between the eye and -this 
sweet scene, a.slender branch ofvthie 
river, having lost its way in the ene 
vices of the rock above, found. a pas 
sage to.the pinnacle of a projecting 
crag,, and y, . lea from this 


y yan und . past window to 
tie p< ay scat below--—-foxm 











.bympathize with the bitter feelings in 
iwhich she sung the former glory and 
ent wretchedness of her doomed 


imame. -* Mark Macrabin, my good 
dad,’ ‘said Janet, laying her hand on 
imy shoulder, ‘ that’s a bonny, bonny 
j aud mony a bonny chield of 
‘Morison blood has laid aside his 
_ helmet to give his brow the 
dewy air of that sweet nook, and mony 
lovely dame of the Morison’s name 
ihas dandled her baby on her knee, 
and loot its feckless hands play with 
‘the long strings of blossomed honey- 
suckle that hang sae greenly down 
from the upper sward. Even I, wi- 
thered, and worn, and frail as I am 
now—fed by the ravens, as I may say, 
-and the bountith of honest shepherds 
fw-the last of the bauld and the manly 
Morisons,—have dandled my ain sweet 
boy on my knee in that sweet nook, 
‘and anither creature, sweeter and dear- 
er still, wha has dreed and fulfilled 
the ancient cause that clung to our 
name, and sae to the mools we maun 
gang.’—Even as she spoke, I observed 
something beginning to darken in the 
scene before me, and in the glancing 
of an eye, the beautiful maiden, 
dressed from head to foot in her sable 
‘mantle, occupied, as a statue does a 
:pedestal, one of the seats. The old 
‘woman’s glance grew dark as he look- 
ed, and, ina half sigh and pant 
she said, ‘ Sweet, sweet, and hapless 


rich milk partitch ;’ and with ready 
Scottish: ity; thatasks one to 


have, and 'ptesents the-viands at the 










kind of , Set d goa’ Of pore 
in the icin of lempting | 
and: mo ig me té the’ ‘nndisturb 


F 
is 
z 
Ae 


a OE 
ro: | 
~ 


meal, and resumed } 
I heard af hg Pr 
a hy the’ ‘door: » Presently. 

tle rap was’ given, and the 
lifted, while a voite, ‘naturally 
but poe gy Are e-Bay 
some between a whisper and, 
hallo, said © Peace be here! 
and cafinie cummer! Peace 


Arak 
Pe 


Ss 
He € 


a 
F 


and having paved: the way by this 
preparatory introduction, ‘in floun- 
Sered: 9: tadnetmal utes Yeethig” Eh 
enormous cheese in the nook of. his 


a douce and cannie cummer, a sa) 
youth, somewhere between a boy : 

a man, the man of the mountains 
epee back, protruding his hand be- 
hind hi r 


shepherd maud. On seeing, inst 
of an old, and, to use his pe 
rat 


Annandale, ‘ Eh! lord, I’se rad!— 
I’se rad !’—* Rad’! for what, Sandie 
Macbirn ?’ said Janet Morison, en- 
tering and laying her hand on the re- 
trograding person of the rustic. At 
Sree 
lea e 

the height of an ellwand and ate 
tempted to run three separate ways, 
none of which presented Gy outhst tor 
escape. The old woman gave a grit 
smile, and said, ‘ Here's the % 


man ; dinna ding down higget was.” 
—‘ Eh! praise be blest, auld cannie 
cummer, and this is you?’ said the 
man of Annandale; ‘ and what 
should I be rad for? Conscience, cum. 

mer! I thought this Cameronian chip 
was wark 9’ thine ! and I wad rathex 
grip by the neck the boordliest child 
eer a rg gat, Hiyed erg 
creature 0’ raising ay, 

be hounded up Dryfsedale ti ane 

Ae, by a’, the hungry town tykes_o 
Loughmaben—dom me if I wadpa 


—‘ And what brings ‘thee here ° : 


said the dame, in a tone 

forbidding ; for she evidently wishe 
to repel the intrusive familiarity, 
her assistant. ‘ Brings me. f, 
said Sandie Macbirn, in a tone s 
ciently humble ; “ye may, weel 
that,” unwindi , a5 1» & 
cheese from ‘the cotner ‘of hi ine 


m to e for the door, 7 
exclaiming, i the broad dialect 6: 





Conscience! ye sec, cummmer, I shall 
, and syne crave your he 
I hae sax kye—Hawk, 
Paddie Whawk, C » and 
Mag, and ane that answers 
Hurleydodie—a’ as fa- 
as e’er striddled a goan, 
as yell as my pikestaff. Now 
ye, cummer, what I 
them. Gie me back my rich 
my gowden butter. Aweel 
forbye a hirsel of sheep, hairy 
hippet limmers, black-faced and bro- 
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twal shilli the day, 
white shillings by the 
o Dumfries, ye wad 
inty ane !—it’s little to 
a great deal to me.’ 
remainder of the sentence, 
whieh should have expressed the ex- 
tent of the bribe for this singular 
service, was neither speech or ac- 
tion—but both—he made a full pause, 
looked in her face, which grew ex- 
dubious and dark, turning the 
large cheese round and round, and 
having thus displayed the merits of the 
alluring sample, he said, ‘‘ I hae twa 
mae at Hirselcleugh that lang to keep 
this ane company—and shall too, gin 
cummer be kindly—dom me if they 
denna !’ ‘ Hast thou ony maer to ask,’ 
said the dame, in a tone from which 
no one could either augur promise or 
denial. ‘ Mair" echoed Sandie, ‘ ony 
mair! muckle mair—for sairly I want 
the hel hand o’ some eannie oat? 
like —I hae e’en put the ploug 
to the swaird—but there’s either a 
great internal machine turning up the 
stanes in the bosom of the earth, or 
else Hirselcleugh’s the very riddlings 
@ the creation '‘—its a ringing jingle ; 
F clapped my yoke to the only kindl 
pat about it—the auld church-y 
the , an’ at the first tug 
a cursed tombstane brake my coulter 
in twa, and what should this be but 


gt 
ced 


the ve o ane o’ thae auld dour 

ils the Morisons. I kenned it by 
the of a mailed man wi’ a cross 
hilted brand, and a raven fluttering at 


his feet, and aneath was written, Ro- 
watp Montson, and the gear o’ gude 


‘was a I never heard o' before—sae 
1 think the hale was nonsense, and 


sae I, saired it, for I smashed it into 


Mark Macrabin, the Cameronian. 
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seven pieces, and causeyed my b 
door we t. Its better there chair Ive 
— i’ the cauld grund amang moudies 
and shank banes.” ‘ Lay the sculp- 
tured stane, broken and dishonoured 
as it is, on the brave man’s dust a 
gain, said Janet Morison, darkening 

own her brows as she spoke ;—and, 
at your peril, touch that burial-ground 
again with spade or with as, ag 
is dangerous to meddle with a Mori- 
son living—it is thrice as dangerous 
to disgrace their dust—limb and limb 
must meet again—and he that scatters 
man’s dust wantonly, has much to 
answer for. Hast thou ought more to 
ask? The man of the Moorlands was 
humbled in his hopes by this unlacky 
adventure with the tombs of the Mo- 
risons ; he looked at the old woman, 
and he looked at his cheese, with a 
look that said, ‘I have offered thee 
in vain.’ At last, mustering resolu- 
tion, he said, ‘ Mair to ask! faith 
have I; but I need hardly ask for 
others, when I speed sae ill myself. 
There’s Johnnie Macgorlin of Gowk- 
stane, sent our cannie cummer a mes- 
sage as’ I came past ; his yellow corn’s 
shaking owre ripe on its legs—and 
deil a’ ane will whet a sickle for'’t 
since he forsware Kirstin Smackagain’s 
sweet armfu’ of a lad wean, and broke 
the lassie’s heart. I was sae vexed 
with Jock’s disaster mysel’, that I 
laid on our muckle pot wi’ my pike- 
staff till it gade owre ringing. Now 
cummer gin ye wad oblige Jock, e’en 
ca’ in the tempests, and sober down 
thae sair winds.’ 

** Janet Morison’s whole face, since she 
heard of the disturbed dust of her fa- 
thers, had waxed cloudier and cloudier; 
and now, on hearing this application for 
the perjured portioner of Gowkstane, 
her whole wrath came rushing to her 
countenance at once. The applica- 
tion, though made in a manner abun- 
dantly submissive, trode rudely on her 
wounded bosom-strings, and agitated 
those injured i the nearest 
and dearest to the human heart.— 
* Sweet armful of a lad wean, and 
broke the maiden’s heart!’ echoed 
Janet, leaping from her seat, and 
striding up to simple Sandie Macrabin 
like 4 warrior hastening to do battle 
for his home and his kindred. She 
lifted her right hand like one who 
wishes to make a mortal thrust with 
@ weapon—her grey eyes shin- 
ing with the fires of the fiercest anger 














1820..] 
—and her whole frame quivering like 
that of a falcon when it clutches its 
prey. ‘ Sir! Sir—said she, with a 
voice like a trumpet—if all the blood 
of your name flowed in your veins— 
and that of all the Morison’s lineage 
in mine, I should spill it all on 
earth for the to lap, sooner than 
endure a shame like this—to ruin and 
break the heart of my bonnie Nannie, 
my only hope and stay.’ ‘ Eh, lord, 
hear till her! hear her! said the 
shepherd—I break the heart o’ sweet 
Nannie Morison !—a’ the warld kens 
it was our sweet young Lord—deil 
ke his banes in the lowest heugh 
for’t.” The poor bewildered woman 
heeded him not—her brain was rovifig 
—but reason returned in a moment, 
and she said in a voice suffocating 
with emotion, * Alas! Alas! I ama 
poor old bewildered being, and know 
not to whom I speak, nor what I say 
—did not the young lord stand on that 
floor and mock me, and laugh at me 
even now?’ Overpowered by the keen 
agony of spirit, she fell into stron 
and shuddering convulsions, an 
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would have fallen full length on the 
floor, had I not timeously caught her 
in my arms. The man of the moor- 
lands gazed on the scene before him 
with a face of the darkest dismay— 
considering it as a prelude to some 
master which would 7 to 
his personal nowise 
believing it to arise from the 

of an old wounded mind—‘ Eh! hor 
rid be’t, horrid be’t,’ ejaculated the, 
in the current tone of Annandale) 
rendered more incial by terror— 
‘ fearfu’ woman! fearfu’ woman! sad¥ 
sad! I wadmae bide anither ro 
thae ca’ e’en for a the of 
Dryfe—She'll better it! she’ll better 
it, and then whare am I—she'll shake 
her robe, and make me into'a sboty 
sheldrake—to swoom “to the day 0 
doom amang the lake dubs of Loch- 
maben! ye may bide there, mark my 
man—but as for me, Sandie Macbirn 
0’ Hirselcleugh, I’se take the bent—* 
and out at the door darted the man 
of the heather top and ling, leaving 
his ewe milk cheese to atone for his 
breach of natural courtesy.” 





ELEGY IIL 


SHOULD’sT thou detect a smother’d sigh, 
Or some faint dreoping of the eye, 

Or stronger pressure of the 

Lady, or ere thou leav’st the land 5 


Or should my failing accents tell 

How ill my tongue can bid ** farewell,” 
Still let no thought approach thy mind, 
Thou leav’st a burning heart behind. 


May thy experience never prove 

That they may grieve who cannot love ; 
—That he may sigh thy loss the while, 
Who, should’st thou stay, could never smile. 


That face, that form, howe’er divine, 
Beam not the day that once was mine, 
Yet leave, when they are seen no more, 
My night as rayless as before. 


Thou see’st unusual light arise, 
*Tis not the feeling that should shine 
Reflected fram such charms as thine. 


’Tis but a light that gleams above 
Th’ untimely grave of early love,— 
Such ghastly meteors still infest - 
The tombs whose tenants cannot rest. 


Yes, though the canker’d hand of hate, 
Or rivals’ breath, or ce of fate, 
May from the s bosom tear 
The treasure that és ‘4 there,— 
Although the crushing weight of ill 
The bleeding heart may seem to kill, 
The love that in the soul doth lie, 
Like it, can never wholly die,— 


But ever o’er the *nighted mind 

Roams, like a spirit unconfined, 

Haunting some unfrequented shade, 
Where its buried wealth is laid ; 

And at the spell of witching eyes 

The melancholy sprite wall rise, 
As fond to hover near a scene, ae 
Like those where it in life hath been, 
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ELEGY Iv. 


(Imitatell from the Modern Latin.) 


WaueEn [ that form no longer view 
I shall not smile, as some can do, . 


We should not thus have bad to part. 


I know that many a girl + Aaagl - 
As ing lips, as glossy hair, 

pepe are, Wo , as fai? « brow;"* 1M 
But yet I cannot think so now: °°’ 


Those gentle eyes, s0-kind the while,.;) 
I know that I must miss their smile ; 
That voice, which sooth’d so oft before, 
I feel that it shall sooth no more. ‘ 
ha Pine Sot Cuan coc ae hehe 
I again my breast may know. : 
sti, equal bliss bestow’d again , 
Requites me not for present pain ; 

The kindest heart beneath the sun 

Can charm no more than thou hast done, 
Nor e’er so true an after-vow 


Sy Paw See “ 





THE SPELL UNRAVELLED. 


Written the 6th May 1820. 


*¢ By each one 


Of the dear dreams through which I have travelled 


The cup of enj 
Can I ke, 


from none 
the spells, one by one, 


Which have withered ye all, be unravelled. 


1. 
Bie Sak! WOR oak ee Sake rite 
ithout a ous seeming, 
To say that, from thee, who hear’st prayer, 
Life’s prospects with blessings are teeming? 
2. . 
Nae panel we tlie sc prvatn: = = 
Each sense, and benumbed every feeling ; 
Though my joys im their forms might be 


Which had all their fine essence been stealing. 
3 


I was widowed of love—tho’ : 
One whom my sad heart fondly sighed, 


Nuc& Canor&, p, 126. 


$.. 
And surely I may, without fear, 
Call my Maker to witness my truth, 
That, for many a tedious year, 
While receded the visions of youth, 


8. 
Never, never from hue, shape, or sound, 
From word, never smile or caress, 
This bosom an instant e’er found 
9. 
*Till the ‘‘ spell” which lay o’ermy dear 


ones, 

By a mighty invisible hand— _ _ 

*Till the heart’s pangs, the only severe ones, 
Were snapped as a sorcerer’s wand. 

10. 

I, now, in a smile that has greeted 

My eyes both in sorrow and glee— 

In a smile that has never retreated, 

Tho’ it met with no welcome from! me, 


ll. j 
Can experience the thrilling delight, 
Which it gave me in days that are gone! 
"twas ever the same to my sight, 
Yet it fell on a bosom of stone! 
12. 
My children—they now can im 
Not only the claims which, from duty, 
well may enforce om my heart ; 
But in all its most exquisite beauty, 
6 
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13. 
Like soft music, the fond gush is given 
To my soul, from the rapturous tie, 


Reproducing those blest days when Heaven 
*Bout, our path, bed, table, doth lie.! 
14.. 
My wife! and my children! dear names, 
nite auphen soy heart’s deepest love, 
An earnest such treasure 
of lies dey-epring comes from” 
: e 


When the THROBs that await on the plea- 


Which owe to yourselves their creation, 
Are heigh by spiritual treasures, 
THEY paces then their last consecra- 
tion 


“a1 


16. 
And I feel it—that these, the sure pledges 
5 oie Hegun't love, are thus heightened and 


blest 
Whatever the sceptic alleges aie aiine 
A rire joy, # pur’ sours nut lice 4 
1S gage Cig : : 
As well t one. doubt the ay 
Of the oes a er as 
As believe hot'the joys that resort! =f“ 
To the soul wheré God’s »séeret’*Gs 


, 18. 
No! a geal there is set,to that feeli 
_Which can be d by none 
Till @ new sense, with mystic revealing, .. 
Informs us that, seal is our own ! 1 


f 





THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. Af 


1. 
Come, join me, British lendsmen, dragoons 


and-grenadiers, 


While I sing the tars of England, and the battle of Algiers. 
I have seen your sabres flashing, and heard the din of blows ; 
I have mark’d the edge of bayonets that swept away your foes ; 


But here the sword was idle, asleep the cut 


ass lay, 


The mighty cannon roar’d alone, and sailors won the day. 


2. 
Twas in the morning early, the north wind bore us down, 
And spread the British crescent’s arms around the Moorish town, 
Then wav'd on every war-ship throughout the bending line, 
Before the face of infidels, the cross of Christ divine. 
Our van of floating batteries the noble Pellew led, ~’ 
And bravely dropp'd his anchor a-breast of the Mole-head. 


, 3. 
““ Now yield thee, prince of pirates, and terror of the sea, 
Give up thy plunder’d treasures, and set the captives free. 


The sulphur-cloud of vengeance is 


thering on the tide, 


And the bolt of injured nations will blast thee in thy pride. 


4 


The city rose above us as whiite as mountain snow, 

And grim the rampart-girdle hung o’er the wave below ; 

Beneath the yawning embrasures for action clear’d we lay, 
’ And thrice five hundred cannon were pointed at the bay. 


5. 
The summer sun was westering as the work of death begun ; 
It sunk in cloud and darkness before the fray was done. 


And saw the rockets streaming red athwart the vault of night, 
And blazing barks dismasted came wildly drifting nigh, = 


_ Atid, midst the pause of thunder, ye heard the heathen cry, 


6. 
“* Now hold thee, gallant admiral, 


J yield 


“ Now. 
Vor. VII. 


{ 
| 
} 
ofPhen ye heard the crash of bulwarks that tumbled from their height)’ * 
| 
| 
J 


lar FY 


I bow to God’s decree ; & sf? 


the virgin city, the empress of the sea ; sh sak T 
Renounce my plundered treasures, and set the ‘a | 
shout, my lads,” quoth brave Pellew;. “ now shout for victory.” 

20 


captive free.” 
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HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 


No V. 
DEAR NORTH, 

I trust I am not taking an unpardonable liberty in sending you, for your 
Hore Cantabrigienses, my versions of an ode or two of Horace, as a specimen 
of some thirty or forty which 1 have lately endeavoured to exhibit in octo- 
Page verse. I trust, at least, you will give the translator credit for that 

t virtue of a translator, fidelity. To elegance of any kind, still more to 
Horace’s elegance, I fear I have slight pretension. Yours ever, , J 


BOOK FIRST, ODE NINTH. 


Sex’st thou, my friend, how white with snow, 
Towers in mid air Soracte’s brow ; 

How with their load the forests bend, 
And frost the torrent’s force has chain’d ! 
The season’s chilling cold to chase, 

Bid on thy hearth huge faggots blaze ; 
And from the twin-ear’d pitcher pour 
Thy inmost bin’s time-mellow’d store. 
Leave to the Gods all cares beside : 

Soon as their voice has quell’d the pride 
Of storms wild-raving o’er the sea, 

Stirs not a breath the aspen-tree. 

To trace to-morrow’s doom forego, 

And count as gain each granted Now ; 
Nor then the joys of love’s young morn, 
Or dance of sprightly damsels scorn, 
While still with gray unstain’d thine hair. 
Now to the public mall repair, 
Assiduous ; in the appointed bower— 
Now breathe thy tale at eve’s soft hour. 
Dear now the titter arch which tells 
What nook the ambush’d maid conceals, 
Sweet from the struggling yielding fair 
The ring or bracelet-pledge to bear. 





BOOK FIRST, ODE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 


I nate the Persian banquet’s pride : 
Boy, fling that gaudy wreath aside ; 
Nor seek in what lone dell the rose, 
To form th’ autumnal chaplet, blows. 
Asks nothing more the myrtle band ; 
Add not a leaf, ’tis my command. 
Well fits it thee, that simple braid, 
Me, quaffing in the vine’s green shade. 





BOOK FOURTH, ODE SECOND. 


He who to Pindar’s heights would soar, 
Ventures on wing like that of yore 
Glued to the ambitious boy, who gave 
His name to Grecia’s glassy wave. 

As mountain stream, by tempests fed, 
Swells foaming o’er its wonted bed, 

So Pindar boils, so pours along 

His deep illimitable song. 

Around his brow be wreathed the bay, 
Whether the dithyrambic lay 
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He roll, in fierce poetic heat, 

Where mingle numbers wild and sweet ; 
Or gods, and god-descended kings, 

Who smote the centaurs, grace his strin 
Smote with just stroke, and quell’d the ire 
Of dread Chimera, breathing fire ; 

Or round the victor’s palm-crown’d head, 
On Pisa’s plain for strength or steed 


- Renown’d, he twine one chaplet more, 


To which the bust, the pillar’s poor ; 
Or helpless bride his lyre record, 
Entirely widow’d of her lord ; 

His golden truth, his matchless might, 
Redeeming from oblivion’s night— 
Light buoyant through th’ empyreal air, 
The Theban swan strong breezes bear ; 
While I, with tiny industry, 

I, like the toiling matin bee, 

(Whose wing o’er many a thyme-bed roves, 
Untired,) *mid Tibur’s bowery groves, 
Or by its dripping banks remain 

To meditate my lowlier strain. 

But thou, my friend, in bolder verse, 
Shall laurell’d Cesar’s praise rehearse, 
Follow’d by captive hordes, what time 
His car the Sacred Hill shall climb ; 
Cesar, than whom indulgent Heaven 
No nobler boon to man has given, 

Nor e’er shall give, though backward roll’d, 
The age resume its garb of gold. 
Be thine Rome’s transports to record, 
For Cesar to her vows restored, 
And grateful games, and truce-closed war, 
Waged whilom by the wrangling bar. 

en, too, if aught of power be mine, 
This voice shall fondly chime to thine, 
And hail the day, with gladsome airs, 
Which grants Augustus to its prayers. 
As on thou sweepest, oft around 
Shall echo the triumphal sound : 
Rome, Rome shall swell the loud acclaim, 
And incense at each shrine shall flame. 

For thee ten bulls, ten udder’d cows 

Oblation fitting shall compose ; 

My vow the weaned calf shall pay, 

Now in green pastures frisking gay ; 
Whose front a snowy crescent bears, 
Such as the third night’s Cynthia wears, 
Save that bright mark, in all beside, 
Unspotted is his tawny hide. 
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Horiana; or, Sketches of Pugilism. 


BY ONE OF THE FANcyY. * 





Cowie”: 


No VII. 


We knew and loved the late Peter 
Corcoran well—and had ourselves in- 
tended to have given his Remains to 
the world, but justice has been done 
him by another editor, who enjoyed 
and deserved the friendship of that 
poetical pugilist. We cannot too much 
applaud the delicacy with which he 
has discharged this melancholy duty 
to hischum. He has violated no pri- 
vate confidence—he has kindled no 
animosities—he has promulgated no 
pernicious doctrines. They who read 
the memoirs of Peter pers pe to in- 
d a ion for scandal, will soon 
rd oan in disappointment— 
they who dip into his works from the 
love of vice, will, if they read atten- 
tively, carry away with them an ab- 
horrence of its seductions—and a pity 
for its miseries. The poet, the pugi- 
list, and the philosopher, will find in 
this little volume, food for the reason, 
the imagination, and the fancy. 
Indeed, we do not scruple to say, 
that this prefa memoir is one of 
the best pieces of biography that have 
appeared during this age. The lives 
of Chatterton, Burns, Dermody, Kirk 
White, and others, are vastly inferior 
in interest and instruction to that of 
Peter Corcoran. The case of Chatter- 
ton, “ the Bristol boy, who perished 
in his pride,” is anomalous, and there- 
fore useless. There is little chance of 
any other young man coming to an 
untimely end by the forgery of old 
ms. Burns, too, had a destiny 
ben which no moral can be well 
drawn, generally applicable to poetical 
loughmen. He loved whisky—and 
is patrons made him an Exciseman. 
Poor Dermody, whom the Edinburgh 
Reviewer feelingly called, “ Dermody 
the drunkard,” died of hope, despair, 
poverty, passion, hunger, and thirst—a 
stranger in a foreign land—and no 
doubt, a moral might be drawn from 


his destiny. Kirk White died of the 
mathematics. The D. J. O. of Peter 
Corcoran; gives a lesson to the age, 
which, we hope, the age will read and 
profit by—he perished by pugilism— 
not the practice, but the passion of the 
art. Curtis t and Corcoran are, each 
in his respective way, the martyrs of 
the ring. 

Peter Corcoran was born in Septem. 
ber 1794, at Shrewsbury, “‘ a town,” 
says the editor, “‘ not very celebrated 
for men either of talent or genius, but 
proverbial] for the pride and arrogance 
of its inhabitants, and the excellence 
of its cakes.” His parents were Irish, 
but left Carlow soon after their mar- 
riage. The editor has neglected to 
assure the world of what we know to 
be a fact, that Mrs Corcoran was preg- 
nant before she left Carlow—indeed 
farther advanced than the thoughtless 
reader might conjecture—so that Peter 
was merely born in Shropshire. During 
his boyhood, he licked the best lads all 
round the Wrekin—and it will be 
some time before the familiar appella- 
tion of Young Corky will be forgotten 
by the Severn’s side: At Oxford he 
made a considerable figure, having 
thrashed a proctor, and been plucked— 
an operation on which he ever after- 
wards felt extremely sore. One of the 
best battles, perhaps, he ever fought, 
was with a big blouzy bachelor of 
Brazenose, in Port-Meadow, who 
tauntingly had shook his sleeves at 
Peter, and complimented him on hav- 
ing shewn pluck in the schools. Peter, 
who was a first class man in his 
way, took the fight out of A. B. 
in the twinkling of a bed-post, and 
walked back to Corpus, robed in his 
antagonists bachelor’s gown, to the 
great delight of that nation. Leaving 
Oxford without a degree, (after all, 
where is the use of one to an Irish- 
man in London?) young Corcoran 
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entered himself of Gray’s Inn, and 
took lodgings in Vine raat Picca- 
dilly, to be néat a 'pretty gi 
i a were psi mAh whom 
he had become acquainted during a 
yun up from Oxford to Town. “ It 
may 4 sup »” quoth the editor 
neatly, ‘ that he looked more into 
her face than into the Lord Chancel- 
lors; and that he turned: the curls 
on her forehead oftener than the 
leaves of Cole. | ner fell into 
* and fla in the gorgeous 
rot Le Bells saxenblée, oe pined 
in the sober and pensive volumes’ of 
the Gentleman’s. The Magazines felt 
the ardour or the melancholy of his 
hand, month after month!” The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the effusions 
of his muse at this period—and we 
conceive that there could be nothing 
particularly disagreeable in hearing it 
sung to a good air. 


STANZAS. 


Hark ! Italy’s music 
Melts over the sea ; ; 
Falling light from some lattice, 
Where cavaliers be : 
And sweet lady voices 
Steal over the deep, 
To hush ali around us 
The billows to sleep. 


Our gondola gently 

Goes over the wave: 
As though it were dreaming 

To sounds that enslave :— 
We listen—we listen ! 

How blessed are we, 

hear this dim music 
’er Italy’s sea! 

Unfortunately at this period the 
young lady whom Peter loved went 
down into Kent, on a visit to her ma- 
ternal uncle, an immense Hop Mer- 
chant; and Peter, after ineffectual 
efforts to fan his constancy by ‘love 
letters, ‘‘ was driven, by the natural en- 
thusiasm of his mind, to seek in other 

ursuits new pleasures, not that his 
ion decreased, but from inaction it 
slept.” It was a critical time with 
Corcoran. His evil genius met him 
one, drizzly day in August 1817, 
(Tuesday 19th,) in a shape not at all 
to be suspected, namely, that of an old 
Oxford acquaintance, Rosie’ in a blue 
surtout and white trowsers, and wiled 
him away into the Fives Court, to 
witness a sparring exhibition. It was 
for the benefit of Randal, and the non- 
pareil’s first appeal to the patronage of 


his de-. ’ 
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the public. This was the most import 
ant day in young Corcoran’s life, and 
thenceforth he devoted all the exer- 


‘tions of” his “mnind’ ana‘ bday. to the 


science of pugilism. He eve- 
ning after eyening at Belcher’s house, 
Castle Tavern, (you see Tom, we have 
not forgotten you, compliments to 
Mrs Belcher), and can we praise him 
more, than to say that he was the 
friend of Egan? Would that he had 
confined himself to such harmless and 
amusing company! Would that no- 
thing darker had overshadowed, his 
destiny, than the clouds blown. oyer 
him by the historian of the British 
Ring. But “ thin partitions’ do in 
London divide houses of very different 
kinds of entertainment, and Peter 
Corcoran too soon made a wreck,. no, 
not of his honour, but assuredly of 
his health and happiness. Even in 
sparring with the gloves, it was but 
too visible to his friends, that he gave 
the return with diminished rapidity, 
that his guard was wavering, and that 
his confidence was gone. . The day 
had been when he had not the worst 
of it, even with mam: Se he had 
stopped Scroggin’s rush, and parried 
** the ravaging hand of Randal,” 
But second-raters nobbed him. new ; 
and his wind was so treacherous, that 
after a couple of rounds, he was at the 
mercy even of a Johnny Raw! At 
this dark period, his poetical seems 


to have faded with his pugilistie pow- 
ers. His muse et year pr hopes 


of achieving any thing great or good, 
and it was with this feeling that/he 
wrote the following sonnets.” 


SONNET. 


Were this a feather from an eagle’s wing, 
And thou, my tablet white! a marble 
Taken from ancient Jove’s majestic pile,— 
And might I dip my feather in some spring, 
Adown Mount Ida, thread-like, wander- 


ing :-— 

And were my thoughts brought from some 
starry isle 

In heaven’s blue sea,—I then might with a 


smile 

Write down a hymn to Fame, and proudly 
sing! 

But [ am mortal ; and I cannot write 

Aught that may foil the fatal wing of Time. 

Silent I look at Fame > I cannot climb 

To where her temple is—Not mine the 
might :— 

I have some glimmering of what is sub- 
lime— 

But, ah! it is a most inconstant light. 

P.C. 


5 








SONNET. 
I once had thought to have embalm’d my 


; name 
With Poesy :—to have served the gentle 
M 


uses 
With high sincerity :—but Fate refuses, 
And I am now become most strangely tame, 
Andcareless what becomes of G1 
‘Who strives—who wins the won 
! 


"s game— 


e 
—who loses ! ld 
Not that the heavy world ah yoy my 
But I have not the heart to at Fame. 
Magnificent and mental i 
Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delights—but now it sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even : 
Aill intellectual grandeur dimly flees,— 
ee 
z Cc 


It has been mentioned that Corcoran 
had left off writing to his absent mis- 
tress, fortunate perhaps had it been 
ot ro or pond he grape: it. So 
wholly was he devo to pugilism, 
that he wrote to her a sates injudi- 
cious letter, containing little else (the 
letter is now lying before us, and we 
before it) than an account of the 
“* Mill between Belasco and the Brum- 
magem youth.” The young lady, as 
in as if she had received a cross- 
buttock, gave him a chattering hit on 
the deaf side of his head, to which he 
made the following return :— 

My DEAR KaTE,—lI assure you I am 


guarded. I be -y wits 
to no purpose: if I try to 
ickler upon your ribe that shall 
, you laugh at me, instead 
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rather than double them into fists. She had 
png he par) ony teh ec mit. 
tens, and put ts into rings, instead 
of going into them herself.” Yours, &e, 
PETER Corcoray, 
= . * = = “s 

‘* On the return of his young mistress to 
town, Corcoran for a while absented him. 
self from the haunts of pugilists and of the 
Fancy—being in some sort influenced by 
her ce: but he was always unsettled 
and » and he sat late, and fi 
himself before her in the histories of his fg. 
vourite subjects. Differences naturally 
arose between the lovers on his altered ha. 
bits ; but he had become hasty and intem. 

te, and she, from being disgusted at his 
lies and his faults, gradually alienated 
her heart from his first afztion. The lady 
did not consider herself faithless, for Peter 
was not the same that she had loved pre. 
vious to her Kentish visit. On one occasion 
he appeared before her in the day with two 
black eyes, and with other marks of the pre- 
ceding night’s skirmish on his way home. 
The lady from this moment forbade him 
her presence, nor could she ever afterwards 
be persuaded to relent, though he sued: to 
her in that fond and penitent style, which 
bespoke in him anundecayed affection. Some 
lines appear in this selection which he wrote 
to her soon after this unfortunate event, 
thinking that she would listen to his hu- 
mour, and forget his misconduct: but she 
returned the stanzas upon his hands, and 
from this identical copy the lines have been 
printed. 

** His letters of expostulation to her were 
dictated by a steadier pen and a more som- 
bre mind; but these met with the same 
fate. In one-of his letters he says: “ You 

i i dearest Kate, what I 


iving, I have 

My own 

good opinion is lost. My tights are tor- 
to me: but I seem now to have no in- 
ucement to wish then better or quieter. I 
might, perhaps, escape from folly, if any one 


or * welcome me back 


im ; but it is much to be la- 
that an endeavour was not made 
: fer, from her influence alone, could 
such a measure haye been effected.” 

We cannot do better than give the 
close of this unfortunate young man’s 
life, in simple and pathetie lan- 
guage of his biographer. . 

“The health of Peter, which had been some 
time declining, now became rapidly altered 


. 











see his mistress, but she declined the inter- 
** He was,”’ as Dr Johnson says, 
“ inextinguishably amorous, and she inex- 
orably cruel.” He died very recently with- 
out.a struggle, just after writing a Sonnet 


é 


| 


indifferent observers, of 
Corcoran is Nip Tangri 
intense towards butting and bat- 
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substance. Corcoran was remarkably fond 
of puns, as his works will ify. He 
rapidity, when he could 


wrote with 
bring hi to write at all; but he more 
often commenced than concluded works; 


ee raaahe 
and open a new piece at night which was 
neglected or forgotten in the morning. 


that can retain her stern disregard through 
phe | Pent heme and verses, is either 
8 principled, or 
siding, ‘i ith all his 
was the only constant lover of the 
he remembered her on his death-bed. The 
lady still lives, and is married. When she 
reads this imperfect memoir of Corcoran, 
she will surely feel some contrition at hav- 
ing repulsed him to the last, instead of hav- 
ing lured him from the fatal and fascinating 
errors that generated his death. 

** The works selected for i are 
but a small portion of those left in MS. by 
Peter, ;' if this little volume should be well 
received by the Public, the Editor may be 
induced to effer what Addison has happily 
called, ** more last words of Mr Baxter.” 

Having thus discussed the life of 
Mr Corcoran, let us now direct the 
attention of our readers to the selec- 
tion which the judicious Editor has 
made from his writings. The first 
poem is an American tragedy, entitled, 
King Tims the First, and is an addi- 
tional proof of the absurdity of those- 
critics, who are monthly bewailing 
the decay of dramatic genius in this, 
country. What the deuce would the 
people be at? Have they not Baillie, 
Maturin, Shiel, Milman, Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, and Corcoran? The following 
are the Dramatis Persone of this fine 
play, which is, in truth, not only like 
Mrs Baillie’s, and all other plays, a 
play upon the passions, but also a play 
upon words. , 


Ll 


Z 
£ 
> 
5 


MEN. 
Kine Tims (late a Butcher on Dowgate 


Hill). : 

AntHony Tims (his Son, and Heir Ap- 
parent ). 

Mr Minister HatBanp (late an Un- 
dertaker in Fleet. Market ). 

Mr JENnKINsOP (lately ruined ). 


WOMEX. 
QuEEN Trims. 
Mrs JENKINSOP. 
Miss JEMIMA JENKINSOP. 


The is laid in the Back Settlements 
of North America— Time, half a day. 
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Mr Tims (uncle to that Tims who 
visited us in our Tent last August, 
and who lately died of mg sage 
has posta | with Mrs Tims an 
his son Tony, to the Back Settlements 
—and so has Mr Jenkinsop, with. his 
lady and daughter—(none of whose 

so far as we know, have been 
Contributors to this M Our 


character an SAP they went all 
wrong together in the Back Settle- 
ments; and the catastrophe of this 
tragedy, which is a deep one, consists 
in the death of the four-married people 
by the hand of King Tims—it having 
appeared, to the satisfaction of all 

ies, that a change of bed-fellows 
? mn meditated, and that all the 
four were bent on infidelity. Tony 
Tims succeeds his father on the throne, 
and, as we chance to know, in due 
time marries Miss Jemima Jenkinsop. 
Mr’ Hatband, the undertaker, con- 
ducts the funeral, having, it would 
seem, emigrated in anticipation of the 
catastrophe. We have in our posses- 
sion (and mean to transmit it to the 
Editor) Mr Corcoran’s second play on 
this subject, entitled, ‘‘ The Corona- 
tion, or King Tims the Second.” We 
are almost disposed to consider it the 
finer piece of the two. 

In the first scene of this tragedy, 
which of course is in a wood, Miss 
Jemima Jenkinsop entérs with a bun- 
dle of sticks, and just as she has fin- 
ished a song to the tune of “‘ London 
now is out of town,” her lover, Mr 
Anthony Tims, advances. 

A. T. It is Jemima Jenkinsop ! I know 
Her swanlike stateliness and darn’d manteau; 
The Yankee breeze than England’s seems 

more fair— 
Aye, this here suits her, better than that air. 
For an old song I'll try to get her mine :— 
“s Whither, my love !”—no,, that’s too 


ee es 
That voice—that look—the rapture—the 


surprise— 
flaxen hair—those grey, light, loving 
eee 


eyes— 
That single-breasted coat—that sweet snub 


nose— 
Those inexpressibles :—I know the clothes, 
The eyes, the hair, the voice, the legs, the 
man ;— 
My senses sink, enge y not worth a fan! 
But, sinking senses, aid the lower limbs, 
And bear my fainting carcass to my Tims ! 
' [She drops the sticks, and falls into 
his arms. 


(June 

A. T. Why, what are these ? are blud. 

' geons wanted here, 
In Freedom’s undivided vale, my dear ? 

J. J. These are the harmless of 

oeunnan and 

Broken by . gather’d by di 
To make our peaceful fires. But Pr 

PP what, 
To this most rude and soli " 
Allured those dear quanhine oF legs ? 
Tell me ?—It is your own Jemima begs— 
Tell me what brought you here ? 

A. T. I will, I will. 
Sitting one night at home on Dowgate Hill, 
I said, said I~and Father said, said he, 

‘* We're deep in debt—deep, most con. 
foundedly.” 
And soon we proved, by exercise of wit, 
Deep in the method of escaping it. 
J. oP on, go on—I pant to hear my 


Well, you were deep in debt on Dowgate 
Hil— 


Well !— 

A. T. Says I, “* Father, ere our purpose 

cool, 
Get down, by hook or crook, to Liverpool ; 
Haste rs the Settlements, and take my mo- 
er,— 

I'll see you off, and stay to bear the bother!” 
They fled—lI told a lie, and sold the goods, 
Some kettles, bedsteads, tables, curtain-rods, 
And fied the spot. I knew ’twas not too late 
To run,—or (I should say) to emigrate :— 
So with a light trink and a heavy heart, 
I lurk’d about your house to kiss and part ; 
But missing you—somehow my way miss’d 


me, 

I cross’d the lock, yet could not find the quay; 

What with weak spirits, and strong ,fum 

and water, 

My road grew longer, as my sense grew 
shorter ;— 

At —_—_ I siregeied in, depressed and late, 

To the Nag’s Head, beyond old Billingsgate. 

J.J. Oh, Anthony, how strange thy 
trials were! 

A. T. 1 rose up early—came away, my 


’ 

Leaving my reckoning as a recollection 
To the full-bosom’d Landlady.—a ffection 
Look’d o’er the vessel’s bow, and guided me 
To this untroubled land of liberty.— 
How long hast thou dwelt here, my love ? 

JJ, To speak 
The truth, I have not sojourn’d here a week. 
We're come to settle—(see these sticks); 


my Pa 
Found in his cup of life a little flaw ; : 
We came, with Ma, on cash our Cousin lent, 
Forward to get in this Back Settlement. 
A. T. Exquisite sympathy! My Pa and 
Ma 


Are king and queen here !-—you’ll make 
subjects! _ 
J.J dat 
What made them king and queen? 
A. T. A sudden thought ! 
They crown’d tach other—(crowning goes 
for nought) ; 
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And each new law proposed (since there was 
none 

To contradict) was pass’d at once, nem. con. 

J. J. How came as not to take me in 


your trouble ae deities 
A. T. My grief was w and could not 
con! Sante! : 


‘The times were hard,—I thought your heart 


the same,— 
] had not wherewithal to feed the flame ; 
And, without fire and food, vain is Leve’s 
cauldron ; 


(And coals, my dear, were 72 the chaldron.) 
Confus’d I felt, ’twixt passion, truth, and 


want, 
And getting straiten’d, thus *d upon’t: 
Marriage makes two at cunoy Sr pee 
As bad, where teeth are in and victuals out, 
As Harlequin, at Christmas, with the gout ! 
So, says I, I'll live 
J.J. » enough ! 
My sentimental heart is up to snuff. 
But we are here; we must adore; we'll 


meet— — 
dif I take time or tea, I like it sweet !) 
We'll meet by stealth. 
A. T. e will. And I’d contrive 
To get friend Hatband (he is here alive) 
To give my letters to you of a night— 
But you can’t read, my love! and I can’t 


write. 
J. J. Hatband, the Undertaker, of Fleet 
Market !— 
Does he os here on commerce, or to dark 
it 


and urn, 
And nail and glove, and cut the whole con- 


cern. 
My Pa, King Tims the First, in old costume, 
Reigns in the open air, or in one room ; 
Butcherno more, hisroyal stateiskept here— 
Scale: yields to. crown, the cleaver to the 


You see their is made secure, 
And the king’s self hold a sinecure ! 
J. J Tony Tims! Pa’s voice upon 


Faber een over Freedom’s dale! 
we meet again; 
‘and toothach are alike for pain. 
A, T..You go—you fly—adieu ! Beware 
the men ! 
One chaste salute !—Another !—Oh! a 
third !— 
Tis virgin honey, ma’am, upon my word ! 
Adieu ! 
J. J. Adieu ! 
A. T. Adieu! All tender hopes 
Twine round thee, Jonquilof the Jenkinsops! 
(Exit Miss J. J.) 
A. T. (solus) Thus when two tomtits sit 


irping together, some rude dog’s bow-wow 
away 5 his wing, 
Squats on his little tail, and trys to sing :— 
So I, my bird being bark’d away, remain, 
Left to the comfort of a tomtit strain, 
Vou. VII. 
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Pluming my inexpressibles, ere 
1 eens an td eotuner eas eee 

In scene II. we behold King Tims 
the First without his coat, and with 
his regal sleeves tucked over his royal 
elbows. Queen Tims and Mr Minis- 
ter Hatband are at work. There is 
much majesty, we think, in the fol- 
lowing picture—though it is not diffi- 


cult to see that.the heart of King Tims . 


is already something es from 


his consort. 


King T. Cease we our work ; our royal 
brows feel heat, 
We will relax—we are relaxed !—we sweat! 
We've driven a hundred tenpennies already. 
Give us the keg, we'll pull a little Deady. 
Q. T. We're hi y please your Majes- 
ty ; and drinki 
Will never make us less so, to our thinking ! 
K. T. Come on our right hand, Queen ; 
ne Hatband draw near. ai 
Speak, Mrs Tims; open thy mug, my . 
Mouths here are ote oy to pew nyae not to 
eat— 
We do not sit,—-because we have no seat. 
Hat. Logical Tims! I think, since, please 
your crown, 
Our work is at a stand, we may sit down. 
An Undertaker loveth liberty.— 
So wheresoe’er my home or shop may be, 
At the Fleet Market, or the Trans-Atlantic, 
My heart shall ever be'sedately frantic 
In Freedom’s holy cause. I’ve had a call f 
Q. 7. Then pray return it in the name of 


K. T. You blunder, Mother Tims; his | 


call is gneat ! 
A call above all cards—to emigrate ! 
Your royal intellect is in eclipse ; 
The ruin you’ve drawn down upon your lips, 
Has made it rather foggy. 
Hat. To my mind, 
Her Majesty with grief or grog is blind ! 
Q. 7. Would I were reading in the midst 
of meat, ' 
In our first butcher’s shop in Friday Street ! 
Oft, when the fly-flap flourish’d to and fro, 
And nee startled from their own fly- 
blow, 
I hung o’er Werter’s page, and sad mishap, 
Suspended int the air the fleet any a 
Forgot the insects—lapsed in tragi — 
to tears ! 


An ee ee 
K. T. You then lov’d Little, Mrs Tims ; 
and read vk 
His ‘* hot-press’d lyrics” on cold nights a- 
bed ; ; 
You read them early, and you read them 


Th so tender, touching, or elatex 
So circumstantial, yet so delicate ! 

The spirits of the party soon, begin 
to flag, so they attempt to raise them 
and keep them: up yy a song. 

re 


, 
; 
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Ar, “ Scots wha ha’, &c.” 
Folks who've oft at Dolly’s fed! 
Folks who’ve nibbled Batson’s bread ! 
Folks who’ve ta’en a Hummum’s bed ! 
Come not o’er the sea: 


Victuals here are but so, so ; 


Sojourn where you be. 


Now’s the time, and now’s the hour, 
For little bread, there being no flower ; 


*s a glorious dower— 
T ragged, let’s be free ! 


We will walk the unlopp’d wood, 
And taste vont ones any for food— 
Grumbling here ittle good ! 
So hail, glad Liberty ! 
The conference is about to 
break up, when Mr and Mrs Jenkin- 


sops enter. 


DvueEt.—Arr, “ Ar hyd y nos.” . 
Lawk-a-daisy ! Lawk-a-daisy 

Sweet Mr Tims ! . 
I am mad—my wife is crazy, 

Sweet Mr Tims! 
You are kings,— 


your son was stating ; 
We will be your folks in waiting: 


Sen eS ne * 
Sweet Mr Tims! 


K. T. We hear a voice from England— ~Where 


We'd ‘“ a unforg’d peund ! 
e’d rather have it than an ! 
Mr J. You are the king, friend Tims! 

K. T. We are same, 
As if in E we should I am !) 
Mr J. We've brought all friends ; all ne- 
cessaries too— 
_ One pound of tacks, and half a pound of 


as, Ef ehaide nmssesetsieat.ncalh of no 


account, 

Unless you've brought with you Sir Walter 
' (Blunt. (Slapping his pockets.) 
Mr J. Trae, King! ’tis certain, you, as 

_ well as I know, 
is 


Wo VI. [June 


Hatband: soliloquizes, and exit. 
Young Tims and Miss Jenkinsop 
make love—and on Jemima’s depar. 
ture, after a hearty kiss, the heir ap. 
parent thus carols to the woods of 
America. 


SONG. 


I’ve had my sport at Tothill Fields, 
I’ve sunn’d myself at Gooseberry Fair ; 
And all the lark that Greenwich yields, 
Has fallen to my Easter share : 

I’ve shy’d with stick, to win a bit 

The backy-box of brown japan ; 

And shin, and pin, and box I’ve hit ; 
And often pitch’d, and broke the man ! 


T’ve loung’d at Dog-fights—noiseless scene ! 
A half-bred betwixt calf and calf ; 

I’ve blown a gentle cloud, I ween, 

Over my gentler half-and-half ! 

A Bait hath given me rich delight, 

While loud would rise the rapturous shout, 
When brute with brute began to fight, 
And horns were in, and bowels out ! 


I’ve watch’d the Bruiser’s winning art, 
To lnre his friend into his arms ; 

And punch his head with all his heart, 
Commingling all the face’s charms : 
I’ve watch’d the seconds pat and nurse 
Their man ; and seen him put to bed ; 
With twenty guineas in his purse, 
And net an eye within his head ! 


At Rowing matches I have been, 

ed bodies tug for coats ; 
And Bankside beauties have I seen, 
Sit drinking rum in little boats : 

And oft on Sundays, scorning land, 
With braces loosen’d from the breach ; 
I’ve pull’d a girl, with blister’d hand, 
Ana Weeding through Chelsea Reach! 
Long at Fate’s E O table, I 

Have play’d, and met at last a loss ; 
Gone bad or even with the sky, 

And tried the sea at pitch and toss: 
But ys is over,—here I a 

M ve in nine for food > 
And I od cae no other game, 

But playing hazard in a wood ! 


= peo | I waddle on,— 
y weary worshipper—and fain 
Would give thee up, to be a Don, 


if. And beat the watch in Drury Lane! 


K. T. We break the conference up—the 


on $ 
Come, le Jenkinsops, we’ll all be ! 
i in quiet, like a steady fellow ; 
all at once, without offence or fright, 
. F ti 
ih Terie. tsa Yea axe Wenincenia I 
Will put my simile aside, and try 
To bring it to a finish, by and by ! 


The air here feels no hats thrown up, 

His no costermonger catches ; 

Farewell to bull, and stake, and pup, 

And pipes, and gin, and rowing matches ! 
Hark ! some intruders ! (Exit hastily-) 


Here the reader is all at once taken 
aback—and the catastrophe comes on 
like a sudden squall, We are not sure 
that the close: of Faustus is one whit 
superior to that of King’‘Tims, 


7 
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The dusk of evening comes suddenly on, as 
Mon te Bnglsh wage often but flashes of 
. soft Summer lightning sufficient 
light to shew King Tims with Mrs Jen- 
kinsop entering tenderly on one side, and 
. Mr Jenkinsop and the Queen equally kind 
on the other. The whole of this part is 
mysterious, and the speeches are uttered 


aside.] : 
King T. [to Mrs J.} I left him fast 
» m dear— 
His drows'd as ® nodding o’er the unfi- 


So oh te ig ints and matron fear. 
Mr J. feo ueen.| He thought I 
slept—I saw him hurry quicker, 
Across the room, having first orige’d the 
wor : 
He left it—and I came, my dove, to thee, 
To coo, in virtue of our li ! 
Mrs J. I tremble for our 
as it is, 
Our passion, Monarcl, ne’er would equal 
his! 


Queen 7’. May his old Majesty ne’er kiss 
me more : 


ates 1 cannes bevtnstio'n hewn! 

A lightning betrays parties to 
yy new Moule alteiens, oaidia 
evening moon makes one of her usual ex- 
posures. The two wives throw themselves 
4 te fas Oo hatents} 

K. T. What ?——Treason in our sucking 


ve | warm 


The King. 1 uvast fight ! 
Jenks! we must feed on Honour's slugs 


to-night. 

What can appease the fury of a King ?— 

Jen. A little reasonable reasoning 

We're cuckolds !—granted : and our wives 
are jades ! 

Let us ogea--ahangh following the same 
trades. 

paw yatagch our ribs, and 


Try to get into virtue’s 
The King. No! ray se dy ma 
out of an old steel 
First search that hosom—next make this 
heart feel ; 
Then for these fatal women—-there—and 


there so. 
Now four are massacred—that’s just two 
pari 
[The King, in furtherance of this pathetic 
speech, stabs himself, his friend, and the, 
two spouses, in the order in which his 
Fhe King. We 
ve it !. We 


off to hell : 
1 You'll seo dower—we die 


—farewell ! 
Ten. - i gave me, Tims has 


Your stab a tan ot Fat L have been,—a 
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The King. My eyes get hazy—reels the 
dancing light— 
I oe aa bg ree att 3—Ma’am, 
ho udd — 
Jen re i w very muddy some 
folks G1 : 
He’s for the cold meat cart, and soam I :— 
Get out, you — !—you’ve used us 
d——_——— [ Dies. 


[ The Queen and cmmaad ike Jenkinsop, take hands, 
and lie down by their respective husbands. | 


DYING CHORUS OF WIVES. 

Gentle maids—should any here 
Chance to come, and pc Be to hear 
Of our fates—be more severe 

To your wedded mates : 
Would they bind you to their beds, 
Break their hearts, or break their heads : 
Cats are free upon the leads,— 

Must we have harder fates ? 


The man the license gets at first ; 

We get our license at the worst, 

When we’re with a helpmate curst :— 
Marry to be free! 

And now we die—and now we’re gone— 

To the pit of Acheron ;— 

So, Molly put the ketttle on, 

Let’s havea cup of tea! [They die. 
Enter HaTBAND, followed by ANTHONY 
Tims and Miss JEMIMA JENKINSOP. 

Hat. [starts.}| They're dead—a contract 
job, I smell! 
A. T. They’re dead !— 
For how much will you bury them per 
head 2 
I burst with a one coffins are re- 


Lump de whl set |My breast with woe 
One grave a hold the flock. My parents, 
How aid d i die ? Let’s have no more ado ! 
Miss J. My Pa and Ma are gone—then 

I come in 


For all their goods and chattels,—-wine and 
gin ! 
4, yh. fear they were not faithful—but 
ey’re gone, 
Nil nisi bonum :—Nothing’s left but bone ! 


ESacunt. 
Hathband {alone.} 
I ae inter my friends with honest pleas 


A. ap ae at once to mourn and 


measure : 
They're I arcegy jolly four—they make me 


A comfortable number for a rabber ! 

Is this the Settlement where Liberty 

And Virtue dwell !—Yes—thus ’tis to bé 
- free! : 

Vice has its revel__woman has her antic— 


Man Pays 7 cunning—in the Trans-At- 
ear b= cand woe, and shame, haunt ev'ry 
And Enigniion does not men’ the case ! 


> 
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The next longest poem in this vo- 
lume, is entitled, “ The Fields of 
Tothill, 2 Fragment.” The heroine is 
Miss Bessy Habbersfield, daughter of 
that celebrated character, SLENDER 
Bitty, who met with an awkward ac- 
cident, a few years ago, in front of 
Newgate. It is one of Corcoran’s 
best poems—and had he written no- 
thing else, would entitle him to the 
reputation of a man of genius. _ 


XXXII. 
My heroine’s name is at the best call’d Bessy, 
A very laughing, rosy sort of creature : 
The more romantic name of Rose or Jessy 
Was due, beyond a doubt, to her sweet 


nature. 

Her hair is what the Cockney School call 
tressy ; 

And loveliness, like oil, glosses each fea- 


ture 
Of her round dimpling countenance, and 
lends bling ‘ 


A quakerish look—but warmer than a 
Sriend’s. 
X XXIII. 
While you gaze slily at her eyes, you’re 


brewing 
A cup of dangerous mischief for your 
They look all fail of sweet and maddening 
ruin 
And do a deal of havoc with their wink. 


They're ke the darkest flowrets with the 
. in 


And if you meet them fully there’s no 
They snare one like the serpent’s till one feels 
Very confus’d between the head and heels. 


XXXIV. 
Around her lips there is a smiling sweetness, 
Which much inviteth other lips tokissing : 
I wish I ne’er had witness’d such complete- 


ness 
Of face—there’s not a charm of value 
ar 
Her words trip from her tongue with all the 
neatness 
Of morning dairy-maids, when winds are 


hissing 
In the early leaves. I would that I were 
wittier, 
To liken her to something that is prettier. 
XXXYV. 
There is no picture in the magazines 
Sufficiently divine for such a face ; 
I’ve seen fac- similes of cheeks and chins, 
But none with all her warmth, or half 
her grace. 
Some ofthe scarcest portraitsof choice queens, 
Such as the Scottish Mary, give a trace ; 
But hersweet visage always looks the cosier— 
She’s something like Miss Stevens—only 


jo VII. [June 


XXXVI. 
Herdress—lI’ve said no word about her dress, 
And surely that deserves a stanza wholly ; 
It wreathes simplicity with loveliness, 
And is a perfect alien to all folly : 
You look at her—you look at it no less— 
It throws an air of pastoral melancholy, 
As Wordsworth phrasesit, serene around her, 
(I never saw an arm or bosom rounder !) 


XXXVII. 
Tis muslin on high days and holidays, 
*Tis ** seventeen-hunder-linen’”’ when in 
common 3; 
For its chaste neatness it deserves my praise, 
It lets the neck and arms be seen by no 
man. 
I like for my part these particular ways, 
And recommend them much to every wo. 


man. 
With her fine heart, and head-dress simply 


gy— 
She’s capp’d and jewell’d, watch-makers 
would say. 


XXXVIII. 
Bessy the beautiful, you needs must think, 
Was not without her feelings or her suitors: 
She was adored by those who are the pink 
Of that wild neighbourhood—by college 
tutors, 
And sober serjeants :—privates too in drink, 
While pamper’d by those red kites their 
recruitors, 
Would ope their minds, when, from the 
feverish drouth 
Of gin and beer, they scarce could ope their 
mouth. 


XXXIX. 
The highest in the Fancy—all the game ones 
Who were not very much beneath her 


weight, 

Would take her ivory fingers in their lame 
ones, 

And woo her very ardently to mate : 

But she, ali she did not love the tame 
ones, 

Was not for men of such a desperate fate ; 
She knew a smart blow, from a handsome 


iver, 
Could darken lights, and 


liver. 


pabuse the 
A XL. ? 
And eyes are things that may be bung’d, or 
blacken’d— 


And noses may lie down upon the face— 
Unless the pace of a quick fist is slacken’d ; 
And jawbones will break down, to their 


> 
And oftentimes a facer from the back hand, 
Will leave of poor Humanity no trace. 
She, like a t woman, well reflected 
On all these things, and dozens she rejected. 


XLI. 
But many of my readers may not know 
What ’tis the Fancy means, so I'll ex- 


plain it. 
I hope the very learned will not throw _ 
Slurs on my explanation, and disdain it ; 
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The best of can be but so so— 


aay = Ber! breed it, and tho’. Bar- 
y train it. 


I all I can—I do my best ; 
bss is dificnie—but let thet ‘rest 


e XLII. 
Fancy’s a term for every b rdism— 
wry ae for favourite men, and favourite 
cocks— 


A term for gentlemen who make a schism 
Without the lobby, or within the box— 


For the best of polish’d valgarism, 
And those who deal 5 scientific knoe 
For bull-dog breeders, badger—baiters—all 
Who live in gin and jail, or not at all. 
XLIIL. 
Childe Bessy had a father, not forgot : 
I fear this line is Byron’s, and not mine ; 
But he can spare it me, for he is not 
So over honest as to need repine 
At other’s thievery; from Crabbe and Scott 
Many a golden thought and metal line 
Has he purloin’d. One scarce can keep 
one’s own 
In this abominable swindling town. 
XLIV. 
Childe Bessy had a father, as I said, 
A man of science in his own strange way ; 
He train’d the half and broke the thorough- 
bred. 


And fought a match in exquisite array ; 
He kept a bear and badger, and he led 
The former through the streets to dance by 
da 


vs 
At night bd candle-light, in cellar dim, 


He chain’d the furry brute and baited him. 
XLV. 

These night-amusements were without ces- 
sation, 

And Reciesprnower betel os a and wide: 
He squeez’d his pesterers to admiration, 
ak ioliay’a Vile Gs hie canense has died. 
Brutes there brought brutes of each deno- 


mination, 

To dip their muzzles in his dusky hide, 
To bay at him from ’twixt the legs, and cling 
By couples at him from the loosen’d string. 

XLVI. 
But this would end ; and after its delight, 

Our Bessy’s father (surnamed Aberfield,) 
Allowed omen, ual weight and height, 

beta illiard-balls, to take the 

> 
And truly very fiercely would they fight, 
Scorning, as so it would a » to yield, 
Wagging most dext’rously theirjawsand tail, 
clinging and caressing, tooth and nail. 
: XLVII. 
I never could perceive, and my endeavour 

Has been most earnest, how it is that dogs 

Are made so eager, desperate, and clever, 
each other into senseless logs ; 
They live with butchers and with brutes for 
ever, 

And so in mannersthey become such hogs ; 
Or else starv'd, which is enough to 


The best bred dogs, and make them know 
each other. 
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XLVIIL 
(Heaven bless thee, Kate !—to think of 
thee—of thine, 
Is sweeter far than orfame; _ 
And — thine anger’d eyes all alter’d 


ey 
To thee my loving heart is still the same, 
The same, though left deservedly to pine ; 
In a parenthesis I bless thy name ! 
I bless it early, hopelessly, and late : 
Oh! what a life is lost for ever Kate ! 
XLIX. 
Yet what avails repining—have I not 
Soil’d the sweet plumage of my youthful 


e5 
Abandon’d my loose spirit to each spot 
Which promised low delights or merry 
strife ? , ee 
Have E not rush’d perversely to the lot 
Which with regret and sonithiens is rife ? 
The gather’d apple in my hand I see, 
Then what avails to wish it.on the tree ?) 
L. 
The badger there was baited ; which is done 
By letting beasts of courage in, who draw 
The poor domestic creature one by one, 
From his box’d house, by tail, or-skin, 
or claw ; 
To many this is mighty pleasant fun, 
* But I confess I ne’er with pleasure saw 
Such sport—not caring which should lose or 
win it, 


And shrinking at the cruelty that’s in it. 


LI. 
Such were the revelriesthat chased the night ; 
Abberfield’s house was always well at- 


tended ; : 
The badger and the bear gave full delight, 
Their flagrance and ther Scouiee tes 
so blended. 
Each evening left, if I’m instructed right, 
Legs to be set, and jaw-bones to be 
mended ; 


And money was there wager’d, as they say, 
Wheedled from simple pockets in the day. 


LIL. 
The mind of Abberfield—But I must beg 
— to take breath, I’ve not been 
ey 
Or wandering or diffuse,—and now my keg 
Of spirits is near out, and with a sidle 
My weary Pegasus doth lift his leg, 
Seeming to ask me just to pull the bridle. 
I really will: he must not be distrest, 
Master and horse alike are wanting rest. 
r LIII. . 
So now I'll stop at Fancy’s li stable, 
Where P. : is abiete to batt, 
(Not in the mannerjust described): Attable, 
Over my Cape Madeira, I’ll in state 
Think over all the incidents I’m able 
For my new Canto. « It is rather late: 
To-morrow after breakfast—about ten, 
As Macheath says, I'll take the road again. 


. It cannot but have struck the reader 
as something very extraordinary, that 
devoted as Corcoran was to pugilism, 
there is not a single allusion to the 
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science in all King Tims the First— 
and but one or two stanzas in whi 
it is alluded to in the “ Fields of 
Tothill.” The reason of this we be- 
lieve to be,- that Peter was very far 
gone when he composed these works, 
and resolutely barred his mind against 
the entrance of all ideas connected 
with a study which had brought him 
to the verge of the grave. The fol- 
, ing song was written when he was 
yet in the hey-day of health and hap- 
piness. 
STANZAS TO KATE, 
On appearing before her after a casual 
turn up. 
« A black eye in a recent 


scuffle, 
** Forsometimes we must box without the muffle.” 
Don Juan. 


ALL punish’d and penitent down on the 
knee 


I bend to thee, Kate, to avert an adieu : 
Oh, let not thine eyes, love, look black upon 


me. 
Because mine are forc’d to look black upon 
you. 
Am I worse in your eyes, for being worse in 
my own ? 
Are thewomen to punish, as well as the men? 
I thought. you’d have brought, when you 
found me alone, . 
Opodeldoc and smiles to restore me again. 
You know I love sparring and poesy, Kate, 
And care whether I’m hit at or 
kiss’d ; 
You know that Spring* equally makes me 


elate, 
We Een Sree and the blow of 
a 


You — as you walk’d one damp evening 


late, 
With your beau at your side, that a bow 
in the sky 
Arch’d its colours ethereal, and surely my 
Ka' 


te, 
This must be the rainbow I had in my eye. 


Forgive me, and never, oh, never again, 

I'll cultivate light blue, or brown inebriety ; 

I'll give up all chance of a an eae 

And part, worse than all, with Pierce Egan’s 
society. 

Forgive me, and mufflers Ill carefully pull 

O’er my knuckles hereafter, to make them 
well bred ; 


To mollify digs in the kidney with wool, 

And temper with leather a punch of the head. 

» And Kate!—if you'll fib from fore= 
“head that frown oe 


And spar with a lighter and prettier tone ; 
I'll look,—if the swelling id ever go 


down, 
And these yl look again,—upon you, love, 


Ni 0 V. I. I. . [June 
But it is in the following chaunt, 


ch -in which the whole soul of the poet 
of 


and the pugilist—of Apollo an 

Pollux, flashes forth in insufferable 
splendour. It is equal to any thing in 
Egan, Emery, Gregson or Wypbergh, 


LINES TO PHILIP SAMPSON, 


the Brummagem Youth. 


Go back to Brummagem! go back to Brum. 
magem ! 

Youth of that ancient and halfpenny town! 

Maul manufacturers ; rattle, and rummage 


"em ; 

Country swell’d heads may afford you re. 
nown ; 

Here in Town-rings, we find Fame very 


fast gs 
The exquisite ight weights are heavy to 
bruise 


For the graceful and punishing hand of 
Belasco 
Foils, and will foil all attempts on the Jews, 


Go back to Brummagem, while you've 3 
head on ! 
For bread from the Fancy is light weight 


enough ; 

Moulsey, whose turf is the sweetest to tread 
on, 

Candidly owns you're a good bit of stuff: 

But hot-heads and slow hands are utterly 

_ useless, 

When Israelite science and caution awake ; 

So pr’ythee go home, Youth! and pester 
the Jews less, 

And work for a cutlet, and not for a stake. 


Turn up the raws at a fair or a holiday, 


- Make your fist free with each Brummagem 


rib; 
But never again, Lad, commit such a folly, 
' 


ray! 
As sigh’ to be one of the messmates of Crib, 
Leave the P. C. purse, for others to handle, 
Throw up no hatin a Moulsey Hurst sun; 
Bid adieu, by the two-penny post, to Jack 


And take the outside of the coach,—one 
pound one ! 


Samson ! forget there are such men as 


Scroggins, 

And Shelton and Carter, and Bob Burns 
and Spring ; 

Forget toss for sides, and forget all the 


’ 

While shirts are pull’d off,—to make per- 
fect the ring. 

Your heart is a real one, but skill, Phil, is 
wanted ; 

Without it, all useless by bravery begs : 

Be content that you’ve beat Dolly Smith, 
and been chaunted, 

And train’d,—stripp’d—and_pitted,—and 
hit off your legs ! 





* There is both a Boxer and a Season of this name, 
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All we’ shall say of the following 
sonnet to Randal is, that it is macy 
of the subject, and almost as good, 
though not quite, as one we recollect 
having read a year ago, on the same 
hero, in the Literary Gazette. That 
was truly Miltonic : 

SONNET 
ON THE NONPAREIL. 


** None but himself can be his parallel !” 
WiTHmarble-coloured shoulders—and keen 
es, 
Pitected by a forehead broad and white— 
And hair cut close lest it impede the éight, 
And clenched hands, firm, and of punishing 
size— 
Steadily held, or motion’d wary-wise, 


To hit or stop—and kerchief too drawn tight. 


O’er the unyielding loins, to keep from 
ight 

The inconstant wind, that all too often 
flies— 


The Nonpareil stands !—F ame, whose bright 
es run O’er 

With joy to see a Chicken of her own 

Dips her rich pen in claret, and writes down 

Under the letter R, first on the score, 

“ Randall—John—Irish Parents—age not 
known— 

“ Good with both hands, and only ten 
stone four !” 

What is life? we do not know that 

any person has answered that ques- 

tim more satisfactorily than Peter 

Corcoran. For our own pe at least, 

we think he has got hold of a better 

notion of human life than Samuel 


Rogers. Is there any thing in that 
elegant poet like what follows : 

And do you ask me ‘* what is LIFE ?” 
And do you ask me “* what is pleasure?” 
My muse and I are not at strife, 

So listen, lady, to my measure :-— 
Listen amid thy leisure, 

To what is LIFE, and what és pleasure. 
"Tis LIFE to see the first dawn stain 
With sallow light the window pane : 
To dress—to wear a rough drab coat, 
With large pearl buttons all 

Upon the waves of plush : 

A kerchief of the king-cup dye} 

{White with a small bird’s eye) 
Around the neck, and from the nape 
Let fallan easy fanlike cape : 

To quit the house at morning’s prime, 
At six or so—about the time 

When watchmen, conscious of the day, 
Puff out their lanthorn’s rushlight ray; 
Just when the silent streets are strewn 
With level shadows, and the moon 
Takes the day’s wink, and walks aside 
To nurse a nap till eventide. 

Tis LIFE, to rgach the livery stable, 
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Behind (in Mr Hamlet's tongue) 
A jade; whose ** withers are unwrung ;” 
Who stands erect, and yet forlorn, 
And, from a half pay life of corn, 
Shewing as many points each way, 
As Martial’s Epigrammata, 
Yet who, when set a going, goes 
Like one undestined to pate 
*Tis LIFE to revel down the road, 
And queer each o’er-fraught chaise’s load ; 
To rave and rattle at the gate, 
And shower upon the hats pate 
Damns by the dozens, and such speeches 
As well betoken one’s slang riches : 
To take of Deady’s bright stark naked 
A glass or so—’tis LIFE to take it! 
To see the Hurst with tents encampt on ; 
Lurk around Lawrence’s at Hampton ; 
Join the flash crowd, (the horsé being led 
Into the yard, and clean’d, and fed) ; 
Talk to Dav’ Hudson, and Cy’ Davis, 
(The last a fighting rara avis,) 
And, half in secret, scheme a plan 
For trying the hardy Gas-light Man. 
Tis LIFE to. cross the ferry, 
With boon companion’s wild and merry. 
And see the ring the Hurst 
With carts encircled—bhear the burst 
At distance, of the eager crowd. 
Oh, it is LIFE! to see a 
And dauntless man step, of hopes, 
Up to the P. C. stakes and ropes, 
Throw in his hat, and with a spring 
Get gallantly within the ring ; 
Eye the wide crowd, and walk awhile, 
Taking all cheerings with a smile : 
To see him stri is well train’d form, 
White, glowing, muscular, and warm, 
All beautiful in conscious power, 
Relaxed and po till the hour ; 
His glossy an it frame, 
In radiant plight to strive for fame ! 
To look upon the clean shap'd limb 
In silk and flannel clothed trim ; 
While round the waste the kerchief tied 
Makes the flesh glow in richer pride. 
*Tis more than L1FE, to.wateh: him hold 
His hand forth, tremulous yet bold, ~ 
Over rae og aa and to 
His rival’s in a qui 5 
To watch the noble attiants 
He takes—the crowd in breathless mood : 
And then to see, with adamant start, 
The muscles set, and the great heart 
Hurl a courageous splendid light 
Into the eye—and then—the FIGHT ! 
Peter, though far from well when 
Captain Ross published his account 
** of the re-discovery of Baffin’s Bay,” 
was considerably amused with it— 
and wrote the follo stanzas in 
the character of * on that 
voyage. We have always been par- 
tind to this little poem—perhaps on 
account of having it in the author’s 
own hand-writing. His other ee 
rye dee penes nos, are in 
fist of Bi 


it is:— 


Gibbons, and a-rum one 
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STANZAS, 

Written during a voyage in search of a 
North-west Passage, and addressed to a 
Northern Princess. 

Ox! pretty Polar lady ! 

thy bearded bosom beat, 

That. breast so sweetly shady, 
With an unaccustomed heat ? 

Dark, oily, Polar woman ! 
Lay aside thy freezing airs, 

And take to something human, 

’ In the room of boors and bears. 

I’m an officer! my jacket 
Will tell thee what I am ; 

No master of a packet, 
My pretty Polar dame ! 

But a sailor with old Jervis, 

A man of royal blue ; 

Kings send me on their service, 
And their service send to you. 

Thy Husband, from his swooning 

aan thy flight will soon arise ; 
about harpooning 
The sorrow from his eyes : 

And he'll be no more a rubber 
Of wet sockets ; but, he’ll seek, 

With a-wiser kind of blubber, 

To pacify his cheek. 

Thine eyes are dark and roving, 
My pretty Polar sun ! ~~ 

Oh, they’re very full of loving, 
And extremely full of fun. 

The mate attracts thine ogling ; 
But, oh, my fair! thy fate 

Don’t now be after boggling ; 
But take me for thy mate. 

The ruby tide is rushing 
To that shadowy cheek ; and, oh, 

So heavenly is that blushing, 

Po shames the ruby = 

things thine eye snatch at 
With a kind of.amorous fear ; 
4h, ‘do. not steal the hatchet ; 
My pretty Polar dear ! 

Give up ice-fields, where no hedges 
"Are fall of bloom or birds, . 

Give up bear-skins, give up sl x 
Give’ up all thy barking oo 

Come to England, let me marry thee, 

"And trees shall be thy own ; 

And 4 neat ‘post-chaise shall carry thee — 
From Chatham up to town. 

We have now gutted this little vo- 

lume—as it were, cleaned itout. But, 

notwithstanding our elegant extracts, 


every man of Fancy will buy.a copy.. 


kSeue ted e deal of literature in 
and about the Ring at nt—and, 
as the profits arising from this vo- 
Fume, and from those which are to 
: it, are to go toa fund now 
y Messrs Jackson, Egan, 

; , for the support of a na- 
ehild of Mr Corcoran’s and its 

. en mother, we will not 
rselves for one moment to 

at all hands that ever wore 
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a glove will be stretched out in fur. 
therance of a scheme so truly chari. 
table. We cannot conclude this Ar. 
ticle with a stronger appeal to the 
tender-hearted and the affluent ip 
favour of little Peter, the orphan, 
than is contained in the last poem— 


* and also the most beautiful—written 


by his ill-starred father. 
STANZAS. 


«¢ —— And muttered, lost! lost! lost !” ; 
Sir W. Scott, Bart. 


*Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 
The golden hours are gone ; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast, 
And I am left alone : 

Tis vain to grieve—I now can leave 
No other bliss—yet still I grieve ! 


The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near) 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feel its thick light on my mind. 


The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seem’d set apart ; 

But I was fashion’d to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by. 


How could I give up HER, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 

For many a day—when thoughts would rise, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 

Of all my vices !—-Memory sees 

Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 

A wild and wretched choice was mine, 
A life of low delight ; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 
That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 

The strife of dark society. 

To those who plung’d me in the throng 
Of such di Joys, 

Who led me by low craft along, 
And‘stunned my mind with noise— 

I only wish they now could look 

Upon my Life’s despoiled book. 

When Midnight finds me torn apart 
From vulgar revelry, 

The cold, still Madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me ; 
Talks with me, till the sky is gre 
With the chill light of breaking day. 
My love is lost—my studies marr’d, 
My friends di "d and chang'd ; 
My thoughts all scatter’d and impait'd, 
My relatives rd: 

Yet can I not by day recall 

My ruined Spirit from its thrall. 

The. best things .may be abused— 
and so will every’ philosophic reader 
think of pugilism, as he returns to 
its place on* the shelf, the Memoir 
of the Life and Writings of Peter Cor- 
coran. 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON, 


No XVI. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


| Virginius. 

Since outlast this house has pro- 
duced a traged v4 oe on ub ge 
known story irginius and his 
ter; and it has met with distin- 
aeified success. Without intending 
that this success has ep ee 

ose 


Pee i ewe pags kage 
dramatic art ; or-~what is sti 
i int ried of be ca 


he the pr A vee the ease and 


ite 


and tial qualities of that style, 


ted mind, addressing itself to the hearts 
and perceptions of mere human beings ; 
and depending for its effects on mere — 
human sympathy. e 

We are delighted that a work of this 
kind should have met with the success 
b re this - = ‘think 

t it augurs we future pros- 
pects of our national dramag—but we 
cannot consent to join in the ery which 
its success—not its merit—has called 
forth—and laud it to the skies for being 
what it is not, and what it need not be. 
We agree in the opinion that it de- 
serves all its success ; hg Aaa 
count of its possessing ei! vigour 
and simplicity of our early drama, or 
its poetical’ power. It. ts 
of either the one or the other. Wit 
two or three slight exceptions it,con- 
tains no poetry at all—as it respecis 
city of the and wubieetion 
are the ease and simplicity of a sli 
shod sloven who is too careless to 


tation, or a revival, of the simple and 
natural style of the age of Blizabeth, 
he has no notion whatever of the és 


no pér- 


ception of its peculiar beauti 
are convinced that he did 
it to be any such 
who think it is: 
dramatic scenes of Mr 
There will finda | 
exquisitely finisk 


and 
the le in que 
imitation. Let them 


the loose, unformed 


oe 
eo. 
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STANZAS, 

Written during a voyage in search of a 
North-west Passage, and addressed to a 
Northern Princess. 

On! Polar lady ! 

Dosh thy bearded bosom beat, 

That. breast'so sweetly shady, 
With an unaccustomed heat ? 

Dark, oily, Polar woman ! 

Lay aside thy freezing airs, 

And take to spethion Veen. 

* In the room of boors and bears. 


I’m an officer! my jacket 
Will tell thee what I am ; 
No master of a packet, 
My pretty Polar dame ! 
But a sailor with old Jervis, 
A man of royal blue ; 
Kings send me on their service, 
And their service send to you. 
Thy Husband, from his swooning 
At thy flight will soon arise ; 
And go about harpooning 
The sorrow from his eyes : 
And he'll be no more a rubber 
Of wet sockets ; but, he’ll seek, 
With a-wiser kind of blubber, 
To pacify his cheek. 
Thine eyes are dark and roving, 
My pretty Polar sun ! 
Oh, they’re very full of loving, 
And extremely full of fun. 
The mate attracts thine ogling ; 
But, oh, my fair! thy fate 
Don’t now be after boggling ; 
But take me for thy mate. 
The ruby tide:is rushing 
To that shadowy cheek ; and, oh, 
So heavenly is that blushing, 
It shames the ruby snow. 
All things thine eye doth snatch at 
With a kind of.amorous fear ; 
Ah, ‘do not steal the hatchet ; 
My pretty Polar dear ! 
Give up ice-fields, where no hedges 
Are fall of boom or birds, - ‘ 
Give up bear-skins, give up sl > 
Give up all thy tinking eke” 
Come to England, let me marry thee, 
‘And trees shall be thy own ; 
And 4 neat ‘post-chaise shall carry thee 
From Chatham up to town. 
We have now gutted this little vo- 
lume—as it were, cleaned itout. But, 
notwithstanding our. elegant extracts, 
every man of 
baer tie) ny deal of literature in 
and about the Ring at present—and, 
as the profits arising from this vo- 


y Messrs Jackson, Egan 

for the support of a na- 

ehild 6f Mr Corcoran’s and its 
en. mother, we will not 


doubt that all hands that ever wore 


ancy will buy.a copy.. 
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a glove will be stretched out in far. 
therance of a scheme so truly chari. 
table. We cannot conclude this Ar. 
ticle with a stronger appeal to the 
tender-hearted and the affluent ip 
favour of little Peter, the orphan, 
than is contained in the last poem— 


* and also the most beautiful—written 


by his ill-starred father. 
STANZAS. 


«« —— And muttered, lost! lost! lost !” 
Sir W. Scott, Bart. 


*Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 
The golden hours are gone ; 

My own mad _ hand the die hath cast, 
And I am left alone : 

Tis vain to grieve—I now can leave 
No other bliss—yet still I grieve ! 


The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear ; 

I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns oppress’d and near) 

I stare at it while half reclin’d, 

And feel its thick light on my mind. 


The sweetest fate have I laid waste 
With a remorseless heart ; 

All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seem’d set apart ; 

But I was fashion’d to defy 

Such treasure, so set richly by. 


How could I give up HER, whose eyes 
Were fill’d with quiet tears, 

For many a day—when thoughts would rise, 
Thoughts darken’d with just fears, 

Of all my vices !—-Memory sees 

Her eyes’ divine remonstrances. 

A wild and wretched choice was mine, 
A life of low delight ; 

The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 
That vex the wasted night ; 

The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 

The strife of dark society. 

To those who plung’d me in ‘the throng 
Of such di joys, 

Who led me by low craft along, 
And‘stunned my mind with noise— 

I only wish they now could look 

Upon my Life’s despoiled book. 

When Midnight finds me torn apart 
From fa revelry, a 
The cold, still Madness of the heart 
Comes forth, and talks with me ; 
Talks with me, till the sky is gr 

With the chill light of breaking fee 
My love is lost—my studies marr’d, 
My friends di "d and chang’d ; 
My thoughts all scatter’d and impair'd, 
My relatives "ds 

Yet can I not by day recall 

My ruined Spirit from its thrall. 

The. best things .may be abused— 
and so will every’ philosophic reader 
think of pugilism, as he returns to 
its place onthe shelf, the Memoir 
of the Life and Writings of Peter Cor- 
coran. 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON, 


No XVI. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


. | Virginius. 
Since outlast this house has pro- 
duced a tragedy founded on the well- 
known story of Virginius and his 
ter; and it has met with distin- 
i success. Without intending 
to say that this success has been un- 
merited, we ‘are yet ‘not those 
who would Pa wander that 
this tragedy to be considered 
as nothing less than the commence- 
ment of a new and splendid era in the 


dramatic art ; or—-what is still 
i ise—the wcrind of tes abd 
era of . As an acting piece 
Mr Knowles’s play is an excellent one, 
skilfully embodying the story, 
admirably adapted to the ta- 

the ers who are enga- 

ut this is the extent of 

praise that can be fairly awarded 

to it: And the author himself—for he 


| Yee ” 


ted mind, addressing itself to the hearts 
and perceptions of mere human beings ; 
and depending for its effects on mere ~ 
human sympathy. : 
We are delighted that.a work of this 
kind should have met with the success 
which this tragedy has—and ‘think 
that it augurs well for the future pros- 
pects of our national 7 t we 
cannot consent to join in the ery which 
its success—not its merit—has called 
forth—and laud it to the skies for being 
what it is not, and what it need not be. 
We agree in the opinion that it de- 
serves all its success ; tig eo 
count of its possessing ei vigour 
and singly of 3 arly drama, or 
its poe . Ite ts bam» 4 
of Tither the one or the other. Wit 
two or three slight exceptions it con- 
tains no poetry at all—as it respecis 
the author ;—and the ease and simpli- 
city of the language and_versification 
are the ease and simplicity of a sli 
shod sloven who is too careless to 
the trouble of dressing. better, er too 
busied to have time todo so. This is 
the most favourable construction tht 


tation, or a revival, of the simple and 

natural style of the age of Elizabeth, 

he has no notion whatever of the éssen- 

tial qualities of that style, and we 

ception of i peceet Dene We 
t 


are convinced 


it to be any such thing... 
who think en 4 
dramatic scenes of Mr 
There will find a ‘hi 
and exquisitely finished 
the style in qué 





occur at ev To satisfy those 
who saeoly ee irginius acted, that 
what we have said is not without foun- 
dation, we shall give two or three ex- 
tracts; and then turn to the more 


pleasant Larner pat Rel of our Se of 


seeleatbunndidies tone 
 @ Riomé owes you much, Icilius—fare you, 


FT cha& be glad to set you at my house.” 


et thdady-nabiunthasanani a lth 
is worse.——The i 

is Virginius's lamentation over 
-of the slain Dentatus. 


© Where » Bee Diietio Where is the 
A, cde! wc ye wa 
Gene wT wold hae given the world, 
pains 
cron gh oben 


And'sd on. This is not only bare and 
fee ey Aer feeble and common- 
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[June 
sible, because they are at variance with 
the por iat LE mea vog of versification it. 
because 7 mrernly | in. 
Wa the corse as well as the sound, 
But enough of this hyper-criticism, 
It is not at all to our taste; and we 
should not have fallen ito it but for 
the reasons we have assigned above, 
We repeat that, —< an acting drama, 
Je est is @ very delightful work: 
the kind of 1 blemishes we haye 
pointed out, are of scarcely an import. 
ance, viewing it in that light on} 
for it is quite i ible to. detect them 
during eildnaven The. story 
is admirably told ; and all the collateral 
circumstances connected with it are 
arranged in the gee manner, 
. as Sie! out eighten the 
sachet by the principle event. 
in ee first. act, there is a charming 
home seehe at the ech of Vi 
where Icilius and Virginia Sodere 
their mutual love, and are betrothed 
to each other by her father. This 


scene is full of beauty, because it is 
full of simplicity and nature. The 
reader must remember, that our cen- 
sure applied almost exclusively to the 

and versifieation. Indeed, 


the charm of the piece throughout, 
(and it is no slight or common ™m } 


consists in the entire confidence which 
the author places in the power of his 
Pasig and the sympathies of his au- 


The first act is merely introductory, 
and calculated to heighten the interest 
excited towards. the and chae 
tacter of Virginia. In the second act, 
be wary leaves Rome to join the ar- 

Appius, the chief Decemvir, 


appeals of Icilius and the other friends 
of Virginius. At the end of this act, 
Virginius is made acquainted with the 
danger of his beloved child, and quits 





| 
a 
Ba S =. 


friends have given him up, 
it is time to procee the tribu- 
nal, Virginivs 3 and a very spi- 
fited scene ensues between them. After 

i repair to the forum, where 
is iently awaiting them. 
In the preceding scene to this, how- 
ever, there is one charming little touch 
which we cannot pass aver. 


Bg 
B 


iL 


Inthe midst of Virginius’s'tage at the gini 
recoHlection 


child ig bs dagge though 
od ebi ; beautiful and belov 
the streets of Rome, as the daughter 
ofa dave, he stope—gazes on her in a 
ecstasy of parental pride and 
inattentive to . what 
Numitorius or even Virginia herself, 
is saying to him, exclaims 
«T never saw look so like mother 
inal my life. ata 
This is, indeed, in the very spirit 
of nature and the old dramatists ; and 
the simplicity of the is ex- 
actly accordant. But it is idle to 
compare such simplicity as this with 
oa begat bo ene 78 sean brae. 
! eT. 
Or. 


“AK Tow dye do? Lhope I see you 
which is quite as simple, and quite as 
verse. The at 


been consulted, undoubtedly 

must have ended. That it camnét end 
here consistently with the demanils of 
our feelings, is the fault, (if s fauls.it 


a 1 
Ee 
oR 


I've beard when. I have talle’d: with 
A phantom sound)”, 
srset tien ot Yigiains. Shaner 
very sweet idea: 0 ° ia’s 
the forum, ter ; and the latter part of the ge 


? " 


i delicate and poetic 
mh quite in the style of Ca 
While we clon as se il 
tragedy by congratulating 

Pa ed ope en the emiz 
success. it has met. with, we cannot 
help attributing that success, in a great 


onie of a d played it 
study of the part; and p per- 
; Y oar enee. It was a noble and 


complete piece of acti without 


deer 
folent 
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‘and. parti where he s 
pr pert loudins from touching his 
be bride—were given with more 
Fant rcp he ing we have. seen 

this accompli actor.. Mr 
‘Terry's Dentatus was also excellent. 
Noone elsecould have played the blunt 
old soldier so feelingly, and at the same 
timesonaturally,—And, lastly, wemust 


i [June 
not forget Miss Footein Virginia. As 
actress she has never before ‘appeared 
to so much advantage. She had evi. 
dently caught the spirit of the whole 
ce, was, for once, unaf. 
She seemed content to be 
Virginia instead of Miss Foote, 
Old Mortality. 
- ‘The afterpiece at this theatre called 
The Battle of Bothwell Brig professes 
to be founded on Old Mortality ; but 
it appropriates little of that work but 
two or of its battles, and’ some 
of its dullness. For, “ not to speak it 
profanely,” that wonderful writer, 
among the infinite variety of his quali. 
ties, includes a little of one some- 
times. Miss M. Tree sings some 
Scotch music in this piece ; but she 
does not make it very effective. She 
does not to us to have caught 
the true spirit of the old Scottish me. 
lodies. She sang those in question 
very well—and therefore spoiled them. 
She should have let them sing theme 


selves. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


of fun or point in either the dialogue 
or the incidents. The chief merit of 
the piece lies in the songs; and its 
chief attraction in. the delightful, mus- 
ie to — bsg) are set—the _ 

era parodies on the 
bea | which Ea to the original 
music. These are with a charm- 
ing carelessness by Vertris, who 


ed plays the amorous Don.—The piece is 


written ‘Mr Moncrief; and has 
been at one of the minor 
theatres.—This is the best thing Mr 
bea can do,—to wt he 
knows by experience the public like— 
for he oibiha to have no ition, before 
hand, of what is fit for them. 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


acting 
directing the attention of our read- 
-our Scottish readers in cular, 
for he vege probably no 


iw 
them—to ce of a person 
who combines in himself, in a most 
extraordinary and unrivalled degree, 


the mental and physical qualities of 
almost all actors and acting. We al- 
lude, of course, to Mr Matthews. It 
is the fashion for those who pretend to 
admire the art of acting, at the same 
time to depreciate the art of imitation, 
—as if it did not require the very 
same powers, both intellectual and bo- 





1920.) | 
ily, and the very same discipline of 
a powers, to succeed in thie one as 


general ition—for we put it as 
such—w. it may lead; and in 
‘that Mr Ma is the very 

actor on the English stage at this 
of course not be sus- 


tragedy of Kean, or 
nature of Dowton, or the in- 

eet — + do say 
can em an infinitely great- 
bé chatanters than ither of 
ors: uently, 


under intuitively, that 


jately available to him. 

Besides, in these actors it is always the 
y of Kean, the nature of Dow- 

ton, the farce of Liston ;—but in some 
of Mr Matthews’s . ces it 
would be actually impossible to detect 
him, unless one knew beforehand that 
it was him—for it is the thing itself. 
This is true, without any exaggeration, 


Felt 
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possesses in common with all other 
successful actors—only, as sae 
to us, ina am more striking nd ex 

We_ac coltivaddin, thizopinlen by 
what we have heard related of ‘M 


Matthews by those who are: i 
ed ‘with him in peivess: Lie hares: 
when he chooses to exhibit his peculiar 
powers at all, the effect of them is’still 
more striking. In public he is:neces« 
sarily compelled.to confine himself to 
that which is. “set. down for. him.” 
But in private, when he throws: him- 
self into the manner and habit of ano- 
ther person, he at the same time abso- 
lutely throws himself into: their mind 
and character. He feels and thinks 
and says, 


stances: not as he recollects that they 
have done, but as he knows, as it were 
would do.—If we 
had not been told this we should have 


actor on the English stage, with 
splendid exception of Mr Kean. 

We shall not deprive our Edinburgh 
friends of the freshness of My Mat- 
thews’s performances of this by 
giving any detailed account of 
is sufficient to say that tl 


powers of which we have spoken 
above.. They will be more 
pat rage 


to 4 


than usually ai to 
ditors, from the scene of’: 
in London ; wi 
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Ma — is, in our opinion, a 


great promise. He possesses uns 
common powers of fancy and ix i 


. imagi~ 
netion ; and his sensibilities are all of 
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hopeful about — “a 
y poet, for it proves that he 

Sn cealged and unsikceed mish; and 
there can be no doubt, that as he 
grows older, and writes more, he will 


ually form for himself a style of 

is own out of those other pure and 

noble styles which he has shewn him, 

self so early capable of distinguishing, 

admiring, and imitating, in a spirit g¢ 
once lofty and submissive. 

Mr Anster is an Irishman ; and we 
confess that it has given us the great. 
est pleasure to see an Irishman writing 
the _— and classical language of Eng. 
land, without abating one jot of the 
warmth, and vivacity, and imagination, 
for which his own countrymen are s9 
justly celebrated. Mr Charles Phillips 
is, we dare my. 8 more splendid name 
in Dublin Mr John Anster, 

ining hi, 

speeches more than we ought to do; 
but let any man of ordinary taste look 
for a mement into his verses, and he will 
not fail to be shocked and dispirited by 
the miserable dearth of ideas, and the 
still moremiserable abundance of words. 
Our worthy friends across the channel 
seem seriously to believe all that un. 
happy. bustle to be poetry, and even 
Et lip feeling to be something oda 
not hie ing to ing odd, 
@s peculiar to Mr Phillips and them- 
selves as natives of the Emerald Isle 
here is i this flutter and 


ing volume will, we have no 
ius is not an exag- 


r Anster’s 

. L. it is within his 
wer, by stud perseverance, te 
gain «very enviable reputation among 
eur poets. 
The lon “poem in the collection 
is entitled, “ fe eye 4. payne 

It is precisely what it is > an 
the poet’s mind wanders along from 
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eae ect to another, according to 
whic ak eckreur aonb an 
link- our t ts du- 
ring ¢ waking dream. It requires to 
too, during a mood of mind 
with that in which it has 
_ been, composed ; if not, it 
3 vlogs seem languid too lax in 
its structure. It.is, however, full of 
, and there is a harmonious end 
majestic flow in the versification, 
which reminds one of Akenside, and 
which is far beyond the reach of any 
writer pho is not by nature gifted 
with very considerable poetical genius. 
This reverie seems to have been writ~ 
ten soon after the battle of Waterloo ; 
a the dreamer indulges in thoughts, 
i fet fancies, and fore- 
bodings, tions, res 
the destinies es of Baron and — 
us to. give an 
dre and wi theres’ thal 
readers rather with a re 
= ae Anster describes very 
i the abode in which he 
sition of his . ‘ 
Bourll my broed window's arch - 
bg AD lpm and through 


A tewshart boots have found onbldden way; 


Po ee 
hee oppreer es 


, all whose leaves . 
;—the tyoonshine there 
Fey sage vegnin—oen sent fight 


My window is a 


Now all is darkness, ‘ave dat dough the 


On the 
Slow falli 
ae 


-cisele, like » sunnmer shower 
from i leaves, 
drope of light are chequering 


Newtons ivy colour wits the beumns— 
in quietness,— 
ania flow most restlessly, 


, still how beautiful !) 
with the soul ! 


fine description of a great field of bee: 

tle, and some deep and searching lines 

on 0 Se canectes of Napoleon, but the 

la passage can be enjoyed by it- 

ne think, a very beautiful 

, enthusiastic, 

and lofty lofty = nie characterizes the 
poetry of Mr Anster. 


But joy to Man ! fe centuries 
nye and Wi now at length ap- 


And, at i de Goddess! not with brow 


austere, . 
Features, that tell of silent toll, and locks ~ 
Laurell’d, as erst in the Athenian schools ;— 
Nor yet with garment symbol’d o'er with 


stars, 
And signs, and talismans, as in the halls { 


‘ak dian, ot ough "ore 


surtns ested Gee ts 
watch 
Through the long night, what time, to shep. 


Of fair Chaldea, she had imag’d forth . 
The host of Heav'n, and mapp’d their 


mazy march, 
While the the bright dew on her tiara’d brow 
And the cold i her pallid face, 
And the loose wandering of her heavy hair, 
(As the breeze lifted the bands,) 
And the slow motion of the stole, | 
When with her jewell’d she trac’d the 
line 


Of ly See ee gave a sober ait 

Of mild solemnity.—She comes not now, — 
Like that tall matron, on whose sunny cheek 
The smile of pleasure shone, when over earth 
She yok’d her cloudy chariot to the breeze, 
And — blessings with a bounteous 
While young T with flushing face 
hid saimated efe, reveal hb-lovs 

And vith the brown loc Hoating 


Wreath’d er dark temples with the curling 

And green leaves of the vine! Hath Wis 
dom rob’d 

Rate eae as when Athens 


At old ae venerable shrine, 
The — bnoty while bongs 


pause, 
And of sqund most sudden, and the 

azine ios 
emmy tase caught the still small 


As sad they enter'd the interior vault ; ” 


‘And not a stir was heard among the crowd, 
Till from the fane, with sadness in their 


‘looks, , 
The venerable sages issued forth, 
Burthen’d at thoughts they never may 


But ase 


dance, j 
She reels into the chair 3 ected: hat cont. 
Attends a motley throng, and first Old Age, 
With solemn countenance, disturb’dat times, 
When hanes heal aengpe ecumvier gt? 
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Mark! with what rapture he unlearns his 
creed ! 


pcr a par ach ey 


To mutter over some unmeaning words, 

be » “ ” «66 J 
Motive and Matter, Liberty” and 

Youth. lingers here to learn the silly cant, 

And soon with fevered soul, and blood on 

Will rush more madly to the wild debauch. 

maiden must not blush to hear the 


ry, to hear 


? 


4x g 
A F R REE 
plete 


f 


y children to the mountain's 


Fare 
Af 


The close of the poem is perhaps a 
little inflated—but it is lyrical and 
nlike—and will, we think, justify 
that we have said—and more too— 
of the genius of Mr Anster. 


ame oy colouring, as with buskin’d 
The 9 huntress past through pearly 
And, in the groves of Delos, rous’d the lark 
oy aoe ae 


Pours to Venus, and deludes his heart 
ee fiction !—-Gods, whom Greece 


‘d, 

Farewell! farewell the everlasting 

Of Homer ! Dreams of Sophocles, farewell ! 

Wise men proscribe your influence, yet be 
sure 

That not in vain that influence hath been 
breath’d ; 

Renounce more soon, my friend, the lucid 


Of-old Eudoxus, fling away the book. 
Where Newton’s spirit lives—renounce more 
soon 
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The ow nature through her hidden 


wi 
Than the bard’s spiritual breathings ;—they 
will yield 
A calm sweet temper, that delights to please, 
And can enjoy the pleasure my eked 
—But if thy secret bosom hath rejoic’d 
At its own grand conceptions, if the flow 
- music, heard woos —— wee hath wak'd 
eelings, not ike its varying to; 
To thee I need not tell, what added _ 
Will mann the plume, that seeks with elder 


8 

Olympus high, and bathes in Castaly ; 

—Oh! for such wisdom would’st not 
renounce 

The sophist’s jarring sounds, and view in 


scorn 
The dreams that France hath call’d philo- 
sophy ? 
Would’st thou not gaze in wonder and con- 


tempt, 
Like the Peruvian, when, in Cusco’s fane, 
The white-rob’d priest flung down the offer- 


ings 
Of flowers and fruitage, and, with bitter 


voice, 
Call’d on the savage man to bend his knee 
To a stone, and in prostration fall 
Before the graven work of human hands, 
While through the open roof the mid-day sun 
Shone visible a God, and with the blaze 
Of brightness mock’d the taper’s sickening 

ray ! ' 

Spirit of Heaven, undying Poetry, i 
Effluence divine ! for by too high a name | 
I cannot call thee—ere the ocean roll’d | 
Round Earth, ere yet the dewy light serene 
Stream’d from the silent fountains of the 

East, ’ 
To fill the urns of morning, thou didst 

e, 

And, musing near the secret seat of God, 
Wert. thron’d o’er, Angels! thou alone 
could’st look 
On the eternal glory ; till thy voice 
Was heard amid the halls of heaven, no 


breath 
Disturb’d the awful silence ! Cherubim 
Gaz’d on thy winning looks, and hung in 
trance 


Of wonder, when thy lonely warblings came, 
Sweet as all instruments, that after-art 
Of angel or of man hath fashioned forth. 
—Spirit of heaven, didst thou not company 
The great Creator ?—thou didst see the sun 
Rise like a giant from the chambering 


wave, 
And, when he sank behind the new-form’d 
Shrined in a purple cloud, wert thou not 
there, 


ee from some shadowy 


Of larch, or. graceful cedar, and at times — 
a the stream that wound below in 
ight, 


gh athe" 
And shew’d upon its breast the imag’d | 
heaven, 


1 
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days 
Liken to am and barks, and battlements, 
And all seem’d good to thee;—wert thou 
not near, 
When first the starting sod awoke to life, 
And Man arose in grandeur ?—Thou didst 


His fall from Eden, and in saddest hour 

Thou wert not absent :—from the peopled 
ark 

Thy voice arose, the tribes of air and earth 

Forgot their fears of the increasing wave, 

When from thy throne, within the human 
h 


eart, 
Breath’d slow the evening-psalm, ere yet 
the Dove ' 
Roam’d o’er the watery waste with weary 
ing! 


Spirit aiielen thy first best song on earth 
Was Gratitude! thy first best gift to. man 
The Charities ;—Love, in whose full eye 
; gleams : 
The April-tear—all dear Domestic Joys, 
That sweetly smile in the secluded bowers 
Of Innocence; thy presence hath illum’d 
The a ‘ with the prophets thou hast 
wal %, 


Inspiring !—oh ! how seldom hast thou 
found . 

A worthy residence ! the world receives 

Thy holiest emanations with cold heart ; 

The bosom, where, as in a sanctuary, 

Thy altar shines, with its own ess dims 

The blaze, or, faint with the ** excess of 

Tight,” 

Thy votary sinks, and in a long repose 

Wald rex the wearied ty many a 

one 

Insults thy presence, forcing thee to join 

The haunts of riot and of revelry, 

Yet, when the voice of Eloquence is dumb, 

When Virtue shrinks from the appalling 
task 


To rouse a sinking people to the sense 
Of shame, then, Spirit deeply dost thou move 
The soul! oh, breathe, as with thy Milton’s 


voice, 
And testify against these evil times : 
Oh, paint rm sunk in sloth and sleep, 
The virtues of their fathers—let thy song 
Come like the. of a better world, 
Like fancied tones, that sooth the musing 
bard 


When passions slumber, and serenity 
Breathes softly, as the gale on summer’s 
eve: 
Fling images of love, as fair as those 
That, from the bosom of the deep, allure 
mariner, presenting to his eye 

The hills his little feet were taught toclimb, 
The valley where he lived, the pillar’d smoke 
That shines in the evening sun, from the low 


roof ‘ 
Where dwell his children and deserted wife! 


The next poem in the volume is an 


Uesy on the death of the Princess 


Charlotte, which gained the prize, we 
Vou. VII. 
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- And all those shades, which men “in after- 


believe, at Trinity-College; Dublin 
and most deservedly—for it is*a very 
elegant, eloquent, and pathetic com- 
position. There are minds to whom 
that death is now like an almost for- 
gotten dream ; but to all such, poetry 
can convey but small and short delight, 
and human life itself no enyiable hap- 
piness, no misery to be bewailed.— 
One quotation from. this dirge will 
suffice to shew-that Mr Anster strikes, 
with a powerful hand, the strings of 
SOrrow. > 

Oh there is grief on earth !—o’er WinD- 

sor’s halls ; 
The wan moon sheds her melancholy beams ; 
But surely in her calm and lovely light 
There is a tenderness that sorrow loves ; 
And he who gazes on her placid orb ‘ 
May half Da his griefs! those solemn 
be ; ; , 


Still with their regular and measured peals 
Chime heavily !—I hear a distant hum, 
Like the long murmur of the evening waves 
Breaking upon the melancholy shore. _ _. 
And see!—the pomp and pageantry’ of 
Death ! eae 
Banners are waving in the midnight wind; 
And heavy plumes are nodding mournfully 5 
Down Gothic aisles they move ; the chapel 
streams ¢ . 
With a strong glare of thick unnatural light; 
And sad it is to those aisles, * * 
And see the scutcheons held in trembling 
hands, ‘ 
Telling, even now, of earthly vanities !— 
And sad it is to see the dreary pall, : 
And that dull urn, and think upon: the 
heart 
Reposing there for ever!—by the:glow * 
Of waving torches you may see the cheeks 
Of beauty pale, and stained with streaming 


tears ; ‘ 
And in the eye of man that faultering light, 
Which speaks the pang within, ‘when tears 

are checked ‘ : cere 
By strong but painful effort !‘not a voice 
Disturbs the solemn silence of the pile : 
One feeling holds all bosoms—youth and 


| Be 

Youth—in whose heart hope gazed exult- 
ingl 7 , 

Upon the future, with a prophet’s eye ; 

Age—sick of earth,—whose blood had ceas- 
ed to throb 

At man’s delights, or man’s calamities ; 

The — strong feeling holds all bosoms 

ere ! 


But there is one—whom every eye re- 


gards, 
Whose eye is fastened on that lonely bier ; 
He sees it not !—but LEOPOLD, to think 
Upon the images, that swim through tears 
Before thy troubled eye !—whate’er they 


are,, : 
Still sacred be that noble spirit’s grief ? 
2R 
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For pangs are written on that furrowed 


brow ; 
And that wan cheek,—-that dim and fixed 


e 
Speak pa man shudders to conceive ! 
But hark !—a faint and feeble voice is 
heard ! 
. The broken voice of age !—the herald tells 
Her = who lies beneath, her princely 
irth ! 


But what is grandeur ? in an hour like this, 
All feei its nothingness !—~a deeper voice 
Gives utterance to those calm and solemn 


words, 
That tell us of the Dead,—who sleep in 
sed ae peel 
for it is the pillared organ’s peel, 
That sends into the soul its streams of 


sound, 
It’s deep unearthly music !—what is Man 
That we should grieve for him ? and what 


1s ’ 
That we should mourn for its calamities ? 
How like an angel’s voice the deep sounds 


roll, 
And waken thoughts, that are not of the 
earth. 


Hush ! for the sinking murmurs roll away ; 

But, ere the spell hath died upon the ear, 

You hear the human voice in mournful wail ; 

And now again the long rich melody 

Fills the wide pile;—and, when its notes 
are hushed, 

The heart throbs audibly, and holy tears, 

That speak of heaven, are rushing to the 
eye! 

The last sad rites are paid ; and—earth to 

earth— 


The Beautiful, the Noble is consigned ! 
CuaRLoTTE of England! thou art laid in 


peace !— 
Short was thy sojourn here, and, like the 
smile 


Of heaven ving thy most blameless life, 
The glow iness was shed o’er thee ! 


Peace dwelleth in the silence of the grave ; 
And the bright stars, that smile like souls 


at rest, 
Oh, speak they not of peace ? but there is 
On ; and they, who, from those mi 
a misty 


Pour, like a wave, into the moonlight air, 
Gaze for a moment on the holy stars, 
And ee moving through the clear 


ue sky, 
And a ot oe tears that all but earth is 
Zamri, a fragment of an Eastern 
Tale, seems to have been inspired by 
the poetry of Lord Byron—and in it, 
are very powerfully described all the 
feelings that tumultuate the heart of 
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a father, pursuing over earth and sea 
the murderer of his son. But we can- 
not afford any quotations from it. 
The rest of the volume is made up of 
miscellaneous Poems—and translations 
from the German. The latter are ex- 
ecuted with surprising fidelity and 
animation, and many of the form. 
er are exceedingly beautiful. The two 
following Sonnets, we quote as breath- 
ing much of that melancholy which 
seems inseparable from the youth of 
all poets; and with them, we take 
leave of Mr Anster, in the hope of 
meeting him ere long on a wider and 
a bolder flight. 
SONNET. 

AND must I perish thus ?—a nameless tomb 
Where few shall weep:—some days of 


wri pain, 
Ere yet I sink :—some hopes that still re. 


main, 
Though Reason mock at them :=is this my 
doom ?— 
Oft have I sate in silence—then the mind 
Was busy, and its images serene 
Seemed some dim outlines of the future, seen 
In the deep distance, shadowy, undefined : 
Then did I weep in very weariness 
Of Earth, and wished, how longingly! to 
leave 
This cheerless world, and, having ceased to 
grieve, 
\For ever dwell in realms of blessedness ! 
Heaven hears the prayer, and hastes the 
boon to give, 
The wasting victim sighs and prays—to 
- live ! 


SONNET. 
Ir I might choose, where my tired limbs 
shall li 


e 

When my task here is done, the Oak’s green 
crest 

Shall rise above my grave—a little mound 

Raised in some cheerful village-cemetery— 

And I could wish, that, with unceasing 


sound, 
A lonely mountain rill was murmuring by— 
In a the long soft twilight 
ours ; 
And let the hand of her, whom I love best, 
Plant round the bright green grave those 
fragrant flowers, 
In whose deep bells the wild-bee loves to 


rest— 

And should the Robin, from some neigh- 
bouring tree, 

Pour that dear song of her’s—ch, softly 
tread, 

For sure, if aught of Earth can sooth the 
Dead. 


He still must love that pensiye melody! 
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June 2d.— Don Juan, &c.—I Have just 
seen my friend Mr B——, who is fresh 
from London. He has seen the two 
new cantos of Don Juan, which he 
says have been sent back to Lord By- 
ron, to be softened into something 
like a publishable shape. They con- 
tain, inter alia, he mentions an attack 
on Blackwood’s Magazine, whereof I 
wish my good friend Ebony much 
dness, for such abuse will, 

‘«* I verily believe promote his sale.” 
which is of course his Alphaand Omega. 
I should be curious, however, to see 
what it is that Lord Byron thinks 
himself entitled to take offence with 
in the Magazine. He has always been 
— in it, it appears to me, above 

is merits; and as to the attacks on 
his Beppo and Don Juan, surely he 
has too much sense to care for such 
trifles as these. This seems cer 


tainly well entitled on the whole, to 


the name Coleridge somewhere gives 
it—“ the age of thin-skins ;” but I 
never had suspected Lord Byron of 
being so much tinged with the epi- 
demic failing. His lordship had bet- 
ter take care, however, for give and 
take is a fair motto now-a-days ; and 
much as he has been abused on all 
hands in the general, how easy a thing 
would it be, to attack him in a thou- 
sand indefensible points, to which, 
whether from the stupidity or from 
ia nature of the world, not a 

finger has yet been pointed. I 
hope, for my part, to see some pre- 
cious fun, if he really give the signal 
for the commencement of a war in 
that quarter. We shall see what can 
be done. I am glad, at all events, to 
hear, that his lordship has rather been 
changing some of his political opi- 
nions; Par excellence 1 rejoice to 
hear, that he has been abusing his 
old Jackall Hobhouse, for his con- 
junction with the radicals. I scarce- 
ly can think the newspcper version 
of Lord Byron’s song against Cam 
Hobhouse is a correct one, it is so very 


pr ever the idea seems to be 
, and so are some of the rhymes 
hobbyo, lobbyo, mobbio, my boy Hob- 


byo! ! This must gall the new member 
for Westminster grievously. 

The prophecy of Dante will, I have 
no doubt, be a fine thing—but I cer- 
tainly am much more anxious for 
Cantos III. and IV. Frere had all 
the merit of inventing or reinventing 
that style, but his pure fun and pure 
wit would not do when Lord Byron 
brought personal, political, and critical 
satire into the field. Yet the Beasts 
have not had fair play—and I shall 
never be weary of reading the two first 
Whistlecrafts. 

June 3d.—Mitchell’s Aristophanes, 
Lendon, Murray.—lI took it for grant- 
ed, (before I had read it) that this 
new volume of translations from Aris- 
tophanes, although bearing the name 
of the Rev. T. Mitchell, Sussex, 
late of Sydney college, Cambridge, 
was in reality the first fruits of Mr 
Frere’s long devotion to that prince 
of wits and of poets. But Mr Mitchell 
is no nome-de-guerre. These admira- 
ble articles on ancient Athenian life 
and manners, in the last two Quar- 
terly Reviews, form of the 
pee fo I see the sa pen on teaghe 
again in the No of the Review that 
has just come to hand. Is it wise in 
the author to allow the novelty of his 
ideas to be taken off before his work 
comes out ? I think not—and yet how 
many thousands have by this time ad- 
mired his genius in the Quarterly, 
that had he followed the other plan, 
might never have heard of him till 
the day of Judgment. I think they 
are the best articles that have appear-~ 
ed in the Quarterly Review for a very 
long while. I never’ saw any man 
wield the whole armoury of erudition 
with so little a ce either of 
being chilled or . The author 
is really a- graceful scholar, and I 
hope he may enjoy health and . 
strength to give us many publications 
equally interesting with that he has 
just published. If I were to be so 
bold as to give an opinion on the 
subject, I should ey however, that 
he has judged very ill in putting forth 
the Acharnians and the Knights at so 
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early a stage of his progress. Of all 
the plays of Aristophanes, they are 
perhaps, next to the Birds, the two 
most difficult to be understood by an 
unclassical reader—nay, unclassical is 
not the word,—it should be the 
unaristophanic reader—for it would 
be going too far to expect every fair 
scholar to. be read in Aristophanes— 
and yet without having the original on 
one’s fingers’ end, nothing is more 
certain than that it is absolutely im- 
possible you should follow these tran- 
slations with any great interest or plea- 
sure. Now, had he begun with the more 
general satire of the Clouds, the Frogs, 
but most of all the Plutus—his wit 
would certainly have been much more 
generally intelligible. As for the style 
of the translation, that must now be 
sufficiently familiar to every one, from 
the specimens that have appeared from 
time to time in the Quarterly Review. 
After all, however, it is not to be de- 
nied, that the specimens I have seen 
of Mr Frere’s translations from Aris- 
tophanes, appear to be infinitely su- 
perior to Mr Mitchell’s. Look to the 


passage from the Frogs, printed a year 
ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, and you 


will agree with me, By the way, has 
not Mr Mitchell gone a little too far in 
taking hold of Mr Frere’s own inven- 
tion—I mean the style—the totally 
new style of versification he invented 
for the purpose of introducing Aristo- 
phanes to the English Reader? I 
think he has—but probably this would 
appear of small importance, could Mr 
Frere be prevailed on to assert his 
rights by publishing a volume of his 
own. 

June 4th—The old King’s birth- 
day—this will long be a sort of holi- 
day with the people of Britain—with 
me it certainly will-be so long as I 
live. 

June 5¢h.—I have lately been much 
delighted with a Sunday paper started 
some months ago—the Guanrpian. 
It is by far the cleverest production of 

e weekly press that I am acquainted 
with.in any part of the island—and if 
it be not encouraged by all lovers of 
their country, and patrons of her ge- 
nius, the more is the shame and the 
pity. .I know not who the authors of 
the principal paragraphs may be—nay, 
I can make no guess at them—and 
yet the style is no common one. 
This, after all, is the true way in 
which the demons of whiggery and 
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radicality (they are now near of kin) 
ought to be taken by the horns. There 
is a kind of fearless resolution in the 
way wherein this Journal cuts y 
the rag-tag and bobtail of the fac. 
tion—the Alderman Wood—Alderman 
Waithman—Hunt—Cobbet, &c., that 
I have never seen equalled since the 
days of Swift ; and the account of the 
SEVEN DAys—or supposed history of 
the Cato Street conspiracy, had it been 
successful, may,I think, be ranked with 
the best political jeux-d’esprit our li- 
terature has produced. It will be long, 
very long, ere the whigs will forget 
or forgive their treatment in that ad- 
mirable squib; and yet, who can 
dream that they would have cared a 
farthing for it but for the conscious- 
ness of its rrutH. ‘That is the un- 
happy ingredient that lends all its 
bitter to the cup of satire—and I hope 
it will never be spared in the draughts 
administered by this potent hand. 
There is no use in half measures. 
These fellows, to be made utterly 
wretched, like poets, who would real- 
ly soar, ought to ‘‘ drink deep, or taste 
not.” The hollow heartless audacity 
of their whole behaviour during the 
last nine months of rebellion—more or 
less open—deserves the deepest gashes 
that this new tomahawk can inflict— 
“* lay on, Macduff.” There is plenty 
of admirable poetry, both serious and 
comic, in the Guardian, and some of its 
epigrams will, I suspect, remind their 
victims of the evil days of the Anti- 
jacobin. I rejoice to find, that the 
Sunday tyranny of the precioso of 
Hampstead has at last been disturbed 
by such a rival as this. I dare say, 
many people who have a proper sense 
of Leigh Hunt’s demerits, used to 
take in his vile Examiner merely be- 
cause it was the only cleverish paper 
printed on a Sunday about town. I 
remember when I used to do so my- 
self for the very same excellent reason, 
till I was titterly heart-sickened with 
some of his odious mclanges of under- 
breeding and blasphemy. The fellow 
deserves, however, some credit for 
contriving to keep up his paper, bad as 
it is, so many years without apparent- 
ly being much assisted by any body ; 
and at all events, say what one will of 
the Great Cockney—it must be allow- 
ed that it is quite a refreshment to 
look into him after enduring even the 
briefest glance of any of his Imita- 
tors or Disciples. 
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June 6th.—I went to-day, for the 
first time, to Mr Scoular’s atelier at 
the head of the mound. This is a 
very promising young statuary, and I 
am very glad to see that they are not 
neglecting’ him—for his art is but a 
stranger in Scotland. His Judgment 
of Paris is a very elegant composition, 
but it did not — me nearly so 
much as the single figure of the Dying 
Patroclus, which is one of the most 
graceful things I have seen for an age. 
He has just finished a very striking 
bust of Dr Gregory, our classical phy- 
sician—he has preserved all the fire 
of his original, and that is no mean 
praise. . He is now at work upon Sir 
Walter Scott, and I should think this 
too is likely to turn out a very admir- 
able likeness. It will be a fine thing, 
for his reputation, if his work will 
bear comparison with that of Chan- 
trey, which, I hear, is just about 
being completed in London. I have 
also seen Mr John Watson’s pictures 
—and am rejoiced to find that he is 
making rapid progress. His. latest 
portraits have infinitely more life in 
the design, and infinitely more rich- 
ness of colour than — I saw a year 
ago—if he on at the. same rate, 
he will samndniiee reason to fear com- 
parison with few artists in England. 
But I have not seen his portrait of 
Major Girdwood, of the 10th Hussars, 
which every one tells me is his mas- 
ter-piece. My friend ——— assures me 
it has attracted great notice at the exhi- 
bition this year, in spite of the neigh- 
bourhood of several of the grandest 
productions of Sir Thomas Laurence’s 
pencil. Mr B—— is very proud of the 
figure the Scottish artists altogether 
make in this year’s exhibition: He 
raves about some of Mr Raeburn’s 
large portraits that are there—in par- 
ticular, one of an old game-keeper at 
Lord Kintore’s, which he says is the 
richest piece ever Mr Raeburn paint- 
ed. Poor Allan’s illness has prevented 
him, I suppose, from sending any 
thing this year—but he is now quite 

imself again, and will no doubt de- 
light us all with his long projected 
Murder of Archbishop Sharpe, betore 
twelvemonths are over. Williams 
continues to pour out the stores of his 
travels in innumerable glorious views 
of Athens, Thebes, &c. every one 
finer than its predecessors. By the 
way, what-a very interesting book his 
travels make—one sees in every page 


the accomplished and most feeling ar- 
tist, and the amiable kind-hearted 
man. It is a bold thing for a painter 
to take up the pen—but few. justify 
the boldness like Mr Williams. The 
art of Scotland begins to be one of 
the greatest subjects of my pride— 
long may it be so. 

June 8th.—Edinburgh Review, No. 
LXVI.—I have read two articles, in 
the New Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, one of them evidently written by 
Mr Jeffrey—I have a great respect for 
Mr Jeffrey’s talents, and believe him to 
be on the whole by far the first man the 
whig party in Scotland have to. boast 
of-—but it is impossible, at this time 
of day, to shut one’s eyes to the fact, 
that he has been more over-rated in 
his character of an English writer, 
than any man of our time. One of 
the worst omens for the permanence 
of his fame, may be found in this 
circumstance, that he wrote just as - 
well and thought just as profoundly 
at five and twenty, as he does now at 
fifty. The most obvious and prevail- 
ing faults of his manner of thinking, 
are overweening arrogance, and conti- 
nual contempt, for what he feels him- 
self unable to understand—of his style, 
pertness, snappishness, (the word is a 
favourite of his own) and affectation. 
These faults were all regarded with 
much tolerance while he was young— 
but now, that he has begun to verge 
somewhat towards the yellow leaf, 
compassion is the most favourable 
feeling they ever excite in my mind. 
Coxcombry and incipient senility are 
now equally visible in every thing he 
says ; and the combination is any thin 
but a happy one. He has lost mab 
of the verve that first attracted the no- 
tice of the public, and he has replaced 
it by nothing that is likely to compen- 
sate for its absence. I take one great 
cause of the insipidity of his recent 
compositions, is to be found in the 
sore wounds his vanity has received 
from the blessed failure of all his po- 
litical predictions—and the utter scorn 
with which his most elaborate enun- 
ciations of critical opinion have been 
practically sealed and set aside by the 
voice of the whole of the better part 
of his countrymen. The degradation 
of his favourite Napoleon on the one 
hand, and the exaltation. of the fame 
of Mr Wordsworth on the other, ma 
be regarded as the two “ ill-fayoured 
images, that draw his curtain at dead 





of night—insist, on assuring him, that 
his fate is fixed irrevocably—and point 
with remorseless fingers to the word 
written on the wall, nectecr. But, 
perhaps, Mr Jeffrey never had good 
taste enough to — the Pi 9 "s 
Progress, so m usion wo be 
lost on him. . 

To deny that Mr Jeffrey is one of the 
eleverest of men, would be ridiculous. 
There is a perpetual glitter in the flow 
of his discourse ; and his range of illus- 
tration is wide ; but perhaps, all this 
may be accounted for by the compara- 
tive shallowness of the stream. He 
has not depth enough to get hold of 
any grand idea—and if he had, he has 
not enthusiasm enough to enjoy it as 
it ought to be —_ Hence the 
rapidity of his mental transitions. His 
course is never delayed by any great 
obstacle, because he never dreams of 
overcoming such an obstacle, but glides 
away citius dictu into the easiest chan- 
nel he can find. Hence it is, that 
he never satisfies the understanding 
which, whatever he may think, is by 
no means inconsistent with gratifying 
the fancy more than he ever gratified 
it. Hence too, his total want of com- 
mand over the graver affections. In 
the structure of his own mind, he is 
paeeee move exactly the reverse of a 

any clever man that ever 
ved, and hence the barrenness of his 
remarks upon all that can be conceived 
to hold any relation with the internal 
essence and core of poetical sensibility. 
He is evidently, in' many respects, an 
amiable man, and he expresses very 
willingly and very prettily his sympa- 
thy with any amiable thoughts he is 
able to understand ; but all the mys- 
terious world of unprosaic loveliness is 
shut from his eyes, and he has never 
‘been fortunate enough to discover his 
own short-sightedness. 

The affectation of gracefulness sits 
more absurdly on him than it ever did 
on any writer beyond the limits of the 

i m of Cockaigne. He is an 


acute, lively, shrewd, vivacious per- 
son—but he is sadly mistaken if he 
believes that elasticity is the primum 
mebile of the gressus divinior. He al- 
ways put me in mind of the statue of 


the dancing faun, which was prefer- 
red, by a certain notable Parisian blue 
to all the Antinouses and 

in the world. His friskiness 
manner would be enough to twist 
the noblest drapery into tawdriness. 
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“* Semper tncedit pumilio” as the Ar- 
biter Elegantiarum says of a certain 
stage-player of antiquity ; and the 
northern Whigs might as truly say in 
the language of Juvenal, 
** Nanum nos Atlanta vocamus.”’ Sat. VIII, 
There is nothing Mr J. is fonder of 
talking about than the manner of 
high life ; he is always making allu. 
sions to what is “ perfectly gentle. 
manlike,” ‘‘ perfectly easy,’ “ tho. 
roughly well-bred,” &c. &c. &c— 
Now this is highly laughable in one 
whose whole doctrines, on every sub. 
ject, are so deeply tinged with the 
plebeian spirit of levelling — who 
manifests, on every occasion, such a 
true canaille abhorrence for whatever 
is lofty in thought, in place, in action. 
I suspect it to be but a feverish effect 
of half-conscious poverty on the part 
of the chivalrous reviewer of Miss 
Baillie’s De Montfort and Basil. “0! 
gran bonta de’ cavalier’ moderni !”— 
There was ten thousand times more 
vice in that ene attack of his on a real 
lady of majestic genius, than in all 
that ever the Quarterly Reviewers 
said of that absurd, gaudy, vulgar, 
little sentimentalist miladi Morgan. 
Yet how much more frequently do 
we find even Tories abusing the un- 
gallantry of the Quarterly than that 
of the Edinburgh. But then the 
Whigs, with all their faults, have at 
least this great merit that they know 
what it is to stick well together. 
They have long been celebrated for 
sticking well together among them- 
selves, but I consider the last Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review as a 
manifesto of their intentions to stick 
well together with all—by whatever 
name they may be called—however 
much they may be accustomed to treat 
even the sacred name of Whig with 
contempt—that are willing to lend 
their strength to the great and noble 
struggle for destroying the present 
constitution of England. The truth 
is, that unless the blue-and-yellow has 
been adopted as the livery of the 
Hunts and Burdetts, the Edinburgh 
Reviewers ought to change the colour 
of their cover. Henceforth they seem 
ambitious to have their book known 
by the character, if not the name of 
the Radical Review. They have 
struck up an alliance with old Solo- 
mon Creevey, which may give him 
much pleasure, but cannot end in any 
great addition of honour to themselves. 
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Let us see by what fine links they 
have now bound themselves to the 
“ t chain descending down and 
down,” that begins with a few half 
crazed drivellers and libellers of high- 
er estate, and ends in the fraternal em- 
brace of the exhumator of Tom Paine’s 
bones, and the hero of the red cap 
and the white feather of Manchester. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers cry up Mr 
John Cam Hobhouse as a noble Eng- 
lish writer, and an accomplished ad- 
yocate of the cause of liberty all over 
the world—they differ, indeed, from 
Mr John Cam Hobhouse in regard to 
afew matters of speculation—but he 
is grateful for what they give—and 
the Edinburgh Review is introduced, 
with his word; into all the 
phlet clubs of Smithfield and 
estminster ; or if you prefer another 
channel of communication 
% * * 
* * * 
* # * 
* * * 


There is nothing so low and base in the 
whole world of rebellious profligacy 
with which the great genius of the 
North can now deny his connection 
—and assuredly, unless he be a 


true AtLas, the burden to which he 
has voluntarily submitted, his shoul- 
ders, will be found too much for him. 
Who is so stupid, as not to see what 
is meant by all this fine talk, about 
the “ more copious infusion of demo- 
cracy”—the “ approaching final strug- 
gle all over the world”—*“ the advo- 
cates of ene legitimacy, or 
tyranny, or by whatever name it ma 
be called,” hee. &c.? These fone | 
will be echoed with equal delight in 
every radical weaving shop, from Man- 
chester to Paisley—and it was meant 
that they should be so. Is he 
who sits calmly on the hill-top and 
issues the signal for the work of 
death, less a rebel, and less a traitor, 
than the poor mechanical butcher that 
bares his arm and whets his knife for 
the actual onset? Is a man to be 
spared, nay, courted and flattered, 
only because he wields the pen of a 
retty writer, and can half disguise 
purpose beneath gaudy trappings 
of longwinded declamation? Is in- 
sinuation a less deadly weapon than 
assertion ?—it is only a more safe and 
elegant one. When a certain Edin- 
h Reviewer talked of the late 
Spanish revolution, as “ sounding a 
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note that would be heard from Cadiz 
to Kinxwatt,” was he less sensibly, 
less tangibly, a stirrer up of sedition, 
than Sir Francis Burdett was, when 
he wrote his famous Leicestershire 
letter, about the soldiers that deserted 
James the second? -The world has 
been long enough gulled with smooth 
phrases—the time, I trust, is not far 
distant, when “ he that tears off the 
mistletoe, shall be held,” as the Druid 
law ran, “an enemy to the sa- 
cred oak ;” when the evil that is in- 
tended, if not produced, “* sepe ca= 
dendo,” shall be met and arranged as 
it ought to be vi. 

This article on the civil list, is real- 
ly an abominable mixture of hypocrisy 
and malice. 

June 9th.—Mr Bridges called onme, 
and shewed me a letter from the Ettrick 
Shepherd, descriptive of his marriage. 
I am very sorry my friend Dr Morris 
had left Scotland before this interesting 
ceremony took place, as it unquestion- 
ably would have formed a much finer 
conclusion to his book, than any pres- 
byterian sacrament that ever was ce- 
lebrated in kirk cr field. The mar- 
riage took place in Dumfriesshire, at 
the house of the bride’s father, and 
there also the happy pair remained 
till next morning. The transition to 
Ettrick was performed on the morrow 
by the principal personages in four 
gigs. The first gig contained Mr 
and Mrs Ho oe best man and 
best maid occupied the second gig— 
the third was filled by the two Messrs 
Bryden—and in the fourth sat the 
Shepherd’s faithful black servant, in a 
new suit of the Hogg livery. They 
dined at the cottage of Altrive, and 
next day the solemn kirking took 
place at Yarrow kirk, the minister 
choosing for his text the following 
passage: ‘ Blessed is the man whom 
thou Reeeuned and causest to approach 
unto thee.” Seriously I am rejoiced 
to hear of my worthy friend’s excel- 
lent fortune—he has married, accord- 
ing to every account, a most amiable, 
prudent, and intelligent woman—and 
may he be as happy with her (his 
best friend could say nothing more 
strongly) as he deserves. 1 hope, 
however, his domestic felicity will 
form no obstacle in the way of his 
lit labours. His Jacobite Songs 
are collected with much judgment, and 
illustrated with much curious matter 
in the shape of notes; and with his 
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Tales I am quite delighted. They 
are infinitely superior to the Brownie 
of Bodsbeck in variety, in invention, 
in every thing that ought to constitute 

raise of a novelist. When one 
thinks of Hogg, and of the silent but 
sure progress of his fame—or of Al- 
lan Cunningham, and of the hold he has 
taken of the heart of Scotland almost 
without being aware of it himself—one 
cannot help feeling some qualms con- 
cerning the late enormous puffing of the 
Northamptonshire peasant, John Clare. 
I have never seen Clare’s book, but 
from all the extracts I have seen, and 
from all the private accounts I have 
heard, there can be no doubt Clare is 
a man of talents and a man of virtue ; 
but as to poetical genius, in the higher 
and the only proper sense of that 
word, I fear it would be very difficult 


to shew that he deserves half the fuss . 


that has been made. Smoothness of 
versification and simplicity of thought 
seem to be his chief merits ; but alas! 
in these days these are not enough to 
command or to justify such a sounding 
of the trumpet. The Guardian takes 
+ tao the best view of this subjeet— 
Clare has exhibited powers that not 


only justify but demand attention and 
kindness—but his generous and en- 
lightened patrons ought to pause ere 
they advise him to become any thing 
else than a peasant—for a respectable 
peasant is a much more comfortable 


man, and always will be so, than a 
mediocre poet. Let them pause and 
think of the fate of the far more 
ighly-gifted Burns, and beware a- 
like of the foolish zeal and the ‘sin- 
ful neglect of his countrymen.— 
By the way, what a noise has been 
made about this new edition of Burns, 
by the minister of the united parishes 
Broughton, Glenholm, and Kil- 
buecko—the Reverend Hamilton Paul. 
It seems, there was some idea of bring- 
ing this unhappy edition before the 
last General Assembly ; but nothing 
surely could be more ill-judged, than 
such a proceeding. No clergyman 
that has any sense of what befits his 
own office, will ever write a life of 
Burns—for, if he says what he ought 
to say, he will throw a damp upon his 
theme—and if he does not, he will in- 
fallibly injure himself. Everybody 
understands the character of Burns 
now-a-days—and nobody but a fool, 


will ever attempt, cither ‘to exagger-- 


ate or extenuate crrors, which were in 
6 
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we une 


so great a measure the effects of unfor. 
tunate circumstance, and juxta-posi. 
tion, but which, at the same time, 
were irreconcileable with the posses. 
sion of many qualities, for which 
Burns, as we may gather from his 
writings, would fain have - obtained 
credit. Burns‘was a dissipated licen- 
tious man—capable of all good feel. 
ings, but just as capable of outraging 
them, when the temptation of wit, 
wine, or woman interfered. This js 
all that his friends or his foes can say 
of him—and surely, they are not the 
best friends of his memory, who are 
continually trying to make that a sub- 
ject of debate and dispute, whereon 
the whole world has long since come 
to be of one way of thinking. The 
Reverend Hamilton Paul’s book is a 
most absurd one—so are all books 
written by clergymen, that do not 
know or feel what is the nature of 
their clerical office. Drinking and 
many others of Burns’s faults, are sure 
to find enough of defenders in the 
world, without the interférence of 
parish-priests—and as to the blasphe- 
my of many of Burns’ allusions, it is 
really quite an insult to common 
sense to attempt their defence. - This 
Mr Paul, however, is, I am: told, 
something not to be despised in the 
shape of a wit himself—in particular, 
he is a reviver of Dean Swift’s old 
walk of wit, the choice of texts. For 
example, when he left the town of 
Ayr, where he was understood to have 
been a great favourite with the fair 
sex, he preached his valedictory ser- 
mon from this passage, “ and they all 
fell upon Paul's neck, and kissed him.” 
-Another time, when he was called on 
to preach before a regiment of sharp- 
shooters, who came to church in their 
bottle-green uniforms, he held forth 
from, “‘ and I beheld men like trees, 
walking.” He has also’ published a 
little volume of jeux d’esprit, under 
the name of “‘ Paul's Epistle to the la- 
dies,” I hope he did not mean to the 
Corinthians, in the Aristophanie sense 
of that term. 
os iraugas Kegibias xaxigas.” 


Plutus, Act. 3. 
But the General Assembly ought to 
leave all these matters to the Christian 
Instructor, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. These are, in regard to all such 
matters, the best safeguards of the 
church. 
I had forgot to mention, that Mr 
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Paul oneé- made serious proposals to a 
young lady, whose christian name was 
Lydia. On this occasion our reverend 
friend took for his text, “‘ And a cer- 
tain woman, natied Lydia, heard us ; 
whose heart the Lord opened, that 
she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul.” Acts xvi. 14. 
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up her ears could she hear me say so, 
that to this hour the manse of Brough- 
ton boasts no mistress. There is plen- 
ty of trout-fishing, &c. in his neigh- 
bourhood —and I mean to advise 
Ebony to pitch his tent there. this 
surhmer for a week or so. With Dr 
Scott and Captain @doherty the mini- 


It is to be supposed, however, that he 
had been over-estimating his own pro- 

in the suit; for I believe; and 
no deubt many.a spinster would prick 


ster would find himself qiite at liome 
—and every overture of bottle or cup- 
board would be acceptable to botlr. 

* * * 





CHEVY CHACE, FITTE THE SECOND ; IDEM LATINE REDDITUM. 


MR EDITOR, 


As you have been so kind as to call my version of the first fitte of Chevy Chace 
by & flattering title of “ beautiful,” I think myself bound in courtesy to give 
you the . The poetical, philological, and antiquarian world, will, I 
doubt not, rejoice at this my determination, and receive with due rapture the 
chivalrous. though somewhat rudely equipped ballad of the exploits of the Percy 
cp om pe cl the lordly language of imperial Rome. 
You see I amt not afraid of praising myself or my productions. Great imett, 
sir, despise such squeamishmess. Does not Sir James Edwatd Smyth, it‘his 
attack on Cambridge, honestly avow, as his opinion, that the university is dis- 
graced for ever—that the public interest and the cause of science are irreparably 
injured—by the rejection of the first botanist of Europe, (i. e. himself’) from the 
chair of the botanical professor in our alma mater apud Cantabrigienses ? Does 
not the Reverend .Mr Maturin, in an account of his life, written by himself, in 


the New Monthly Magazine, {March 1819. p. se describe himself as a 
poet-—some of whose writings “‘ have scarce a parallel im English dramatic 


try”—an “ un ed novelist”—an “ unusually” ne fellow~the 
“ gayest of the gay’<-and “ the most uxorious matt breathitig.” 
Mr Brougham puff himself in the Edinburgh Review? Does not Professor 
Leslie always tack “ the celebrated” to his own ‘name in that celebrated 
Journal? Is not. the same done by Mr L. Hunt in the Examiner? By Mr 
Cobbett, the Atlas of England, in his Political Register? By Mr Morgan 
Odoherty in Blackwood’s Magazine? By Mr Kean in the bills of old Drury ? 
By Dr Solomon, and Mr T. Bish, and Mr Napier Macvey every. where? And 
shall I, with these and venerable names before me, (to say nothin 
of the polished’ example of Day and Martin), be aftaid to utter, in a letter 0 
my own, a seritence of ric on my own versiculi ? 

Now, should any od at critic—any malevolus vetiis poeta—venture to 
say in opposition to my own favourable critique, that my Latin isnot Virgilian 
or Ciceronian—that my verses have sometimes a hitch in their gait—TI shall 
merely answer, that however ungracious they may seent to his fastidious eyes 
and ears, they would have been as musical and grammatical in the opinion. of 
the shaveling Latinists of the date of this ballad, as they are now acceptable 
from their other excellencies to the true judges of poetry. If this answer will 
not satisfy my objector, I can only pity the opacity of his intellect. But you, 
O more sensible readers, will peruse my verses with favourable eyes—not tor~ 
menting yourselves about the minute dovetailings of syntax, or the metrical 
ietus, or any other such buffoonery—but reading the words just as you find 
them set down for you in the honest cit English maet, jing decents 
ala mode Anglaise without any for the dicta of Dawes a hasthy tna 
pronouncing the letters (both vowels and consénants) as if they were mertibers 
of the Christian alphabet of the ever to be beloved | of merry England ; 
doing this, you will do well: and so my hearty service to you, good people, 
and to you, sir, of whom I am the most obedient and very humble servant, 


 OnR 
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Chevy Chace. 


CHEVY CHACE, 
Second Fitte. 


ie 
* TuE English men had their bows bent, 
Their hearts were good enow, 
The (1) first of arrows that they shot off, 
Seven score spearmen beg thy 
2. 


Yet bides Ear! Douglas on the bent, 
captain good enough ; 
And that was seen verament; 
For he wrought them woe and wouch. 
3. 


The Douglas his host in three, 
‘ Like a chi chieftain of pride ; 
With sure spears of mighty tree, 
They came in on every side. 


A 
Through our English arch 
et — a wound fall wide ; 
y a doughty they made to die, 
Which gained “= no pride. 


The English men let their bows be, 
And pulled out brands that were bright ; 
It was a heavy sight to see 
Bright swords on helmets light. 
6. 


Through rich mail and myne-ye-ple(4 
Many stern they struck down straight ; 
Many a ficke that was full free 
There under foot did light. 
7. 


ring 

Where thou shalt have an earl’s wages 

Of James, our Scottish king : 

10. 

“ Thou shalt have thy ransom free— 

I bid thee hear this thing ; 
For the manfullest man art thou, 

That ever I conquered in field-fighting.” 


(June 
IDEM LATINE BEDDITUM. 


Pars Secunda. 


1. 
ANGLI perstrenui animis 
Tune arcus intenderunt, 
Et vicies septem homines 
Primo jactu necaverunt. 
2 


Attamen mansit Douglasus 
In boni ducis morem ; 
Quod patuit cum perniciem 
Effudit et dolorem. 

3. 
Trifariam struxit’aciem, 
Periti ducis arte ; 
Cum hastis ligni validi 
Ruunt ex omni parte. 
4 


Ediderunt stragem plurimam 
Per ordines Anglorum : 
Heroum vitas dempserunt (2) 
Non amplius superborum. (3) 
5. 


Angli gladios fulgentes : 

Quos miserum fuit cernere 

In cassibus descendentes. 
6. 


Armorum plicas splendidas 
Mucro strictus penetravit : 
Et multos quondam nobiles 
Pes vilis conculcavit. 
7. 


Perseus mox et Douglasus 
(Dux contra vires ducis) 
Pugna concurrunt ensibus 
Mediolani cusis. 
8. 

Hi comites fortissimi 
Perstiterunt ando, 
Donec cruor saliit cassibus, 
Ut imber vel ut grando. 

9. 


* Si cedas,” inquit Douglasus, 
** Perducam te, Persze, 
Ubi ut comes viveres 
Sub rege Scotie mez : 


10. 
“* Et (6) lytram nullum peterem, 
Nam vere potest dici, 
Te virum esse optimum, 
Quem prelio unquam vici.”’ 





* I have, as before, modernized the spelling of the old ballad, and in a few places tle 


e. First Flight: Percy. 
Carey (eowd , p. 198, &e.y Condemns this licence. [I therefore give him 


preterites into 
in the way of his rule, 


+ as he has done m all the 


I have no doubt that he will discover some 


tense beauty in the change, quite unknown to the author. 


hit the sense of my original. 


lies or folds, “ Monyple is still used in this sense in the north, 
B . _ I have followed him. 


ilan 


Avreov Ennius uses it, or rather its plural, 


as the name of a play 


the ransom of Hector’s body. If this be not thought sufficient authority, the 
-reader may substitute pratiwm in the text, with all my heart. 
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11. 
« Nay, then,” said the Lord Percy, 
«I told it thee beforn Sear 
That I would never yie 
To no man of — born,” 
With that there came an arrow hastily 
Forth of a mighty one ; 
Earl Douglas 
In at the breast-bone. 


13. 
Through liver and lungs both 
The sharp arrow is gone ; 
That never after in his life days 
He spake more words than (7) one. 
« Fight ye my merry men while you may, 
“ For my life a are gone.” 


The Percy leant upon his brand, 
And saw the Douglas die ; 
He took the dead man by the hand, 
And said, ** Woe is me for thee.” ” 
15. 
To have saved thy life I’d have parted with 
My lands for years three ; 
For a better man of heart nor hand 
beanie Arf corey 
6. 


Of all that saw a Scottish knight, 
Was named Sir Hugh Mon $ 
He saw the Douglas to death was dight ; 
ee ee 


He rode upon a courser 
Through an hundred archery ; 
He never stinted nor never sto) 
semunmpe so Percy. 
8. 


He set upon Lord Percy 
dint that was full oe, 
With a sure a tree 
Clean thoousfh the body ne the Petey bore. 
‘ 19. 


At the other side that a man might see 
A large cloth yard and mare. 

Two better ins were not in Christianty 
Than that day slain were there. 


20. 
An archer of Northumberland, 
Saw slain was the Lord: Percy ; 
He bare a bent bow in his hand, 


A dint that was both sad and sore 
He set on Sir Hugh Montgomery. 


‘ Tres pedes 


11. 
Dixit Perseus, ** Iterum, 
Quod antea dixi, edam ; 
Id est, quod nunquam homini, 
Ex femina rg cedam.” 
12. 
Ex forti arcu calamus 
Tum rapide volavit, 
Et inter verba Douglasum 
In pectore a - sa vit. 
3. 
In jecore et pulmonibus 
Hesit sagita cita ; 
Et postea verbum unicum 
Hoc tantum dixit ita, 
‘* Pugnate strenue, socii, 
** Nam ego cedo vita.” 
14. 
Perszous nitens i 
Douglassi vidit mortem, 
Et manu capta mortui 
Plorayit ejus sortem 
1 


5. 
‘* Tribus annis agros dederem 
‘* Servare virum talem ; 
** Nam fortior nemo fuit per 
** Regionem borealem. 
16 


Hugo Montgomorzus hune 
Ceesum vulnere indigno 
Vidit, et hastam arripit 
Ex strenuo factam ligno. 
17. 
Et equitavit fortiter 
Per sagittarios centum ; 
Donec ad comitem 
Ab eo erat ventum. 
a 
Perseum gravi vulnere 
Dicto citius sauciavit, 
Nam corpus hasta rigida 
Penitus perforavit. 
19. 
Hasta ex leso corpore 
’ Exivit ulne spatio ; 
Meliores ceesis ducibus 
Non tenuit ulla natio. 
20. 
Sagittarius ex Northumbria 
Vidit dominum necatum ; 
In manu arcum tenuit 
Ex arbore fabricatum. 
21. 
longum calamum 
Perduxit ad mucronem, 
Et vulnere mortifero 
 Interimit Hugonem. 





(7) From this it appears that Jerry-Benthamism is of an older date than the super- 

ficial commonly imagine. Fight-you-my-merry-men-while-you-may-for-my-life-days-are- 

as the original has it, Fyghte-ye-my-merry-men-whylles-ye-may-for-my-lyff- 

gan is as pretty a single word as any we can find in the lucid pages of this 

most Euphuistical radical, and most radical Euphuist, ly in our 

days for the inventor of the many-words-clubbing-to-make-one style. e have here a 

much older authority ; so that Jerry must be set down as one of the servum pecus in that 
instance. . 
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22. 
The dint it was both sad and sore, - 
That he on Mon ery set ; 
The swan-feathers his arrow bore 
a ee eo 


There was never a ficke one foot would fly, 
Moving ob saotenecliets wie drie 
on w t 
With many baled and 


This battle on Cheviot, 
An hour before the noon, 

And when even song-bell was rung, 
The battle was not half done. 


25, 

They took on, on either hand, 
By the light of the moon ; 
Many had no strength to stand, 
In Cheviot the hills aboun. 


26. 
Of fifteen hundred archers of England 
Went away but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred spearmen of Seotland 
But even five and fifty. 
27, 
They bed fo stcogtl to sand co high 
no to on $ 
The child may rue that is unborn ; 
It was the more pity. 


28. ’ 
There were slain with the Lerd Percy 
Sir John of Agerstone ; j 
Sir Roger, the kind Hartley, 
Sir William the bold Heron. 


29. 
Sir George the worthy Lovel, 
A knight of great renown, 
Sir Ral ’ the rich Rokeby, 
With dints were beaten down. 


30, 
For Withri my heart is woe, 
That ever he slain should be : 
For when his legs were hewn in two, 
He knelt, an ieee Seve Sin fees. 


Sir Hugh Mi > ’ 
Sir David Liddel, that worthy was, 
His sister’s son was he. 
32. 


Sir Charles Murray in that i 
That never a foot would fy, 

Sir Hugh Maxwell, a lord.that was, 
With the Douglas did he die, 


22, 
Pertriste fuit vuluus, quod 
Hugo accipiebat : 
Sagitte alas eygneas 
Cor sanguine tingebat. 
2. 


Nulli.volebant fugere ; 
Sed strenue simul stantes (8) 
Dimicabant quamdiu licuit, 
Se mutuo laniantes. 
24. 
Ceeperunt hora cernere 
Antemeridiana ; 
Et prelium seviit vesperis 
Cum sonuit campana. 
25. 


Etiam sub Lunz radiis 
Perstabant sic pugnare ; 
Donce sauciati pharimi 
Non potuerunt stare. 
Quinquaginta tres rediere ex 
Anglorum ter quingentis ; 
Quinguaginta quingue tantum ex 
Bis imilibas Scotz gentis. 
27, 
Ceciderunt sane cateri 
In montibus Cheviatis : 
Puer nondum natus fleret hoe ; 
Quod est dolendum satis. 
28 


Occisi cum. Pers@e. sunt (9) 
Johannes Agerstonus, 

Rogerus mitis Hartlius, 
Gulielmus et Heronus ; 


29. 
Et Georgius dignus Lovelus, 
Bellator fama vere, 
Rodolphus dives Rekebius 
Confossi cecideres 


30. 
Pro Withringtano doleo 
Quem fatum triste stravit ; 
Nam binis fractis cruribus 
In genibus pugnavit. 
; 31. 
Montgomoraus cecidit 
Cum Douglase die eo ; 
Atque Liddelus, dignus vir 
Nepos Montgomereo. (10) 
32 


Moreus, virtus bellica 
Quem fugere nen sivit ; 
Hugo Maxwellus dominus 
‘Cum Douglaso obivit. 





(8) An attempt at imitating the alliteration of the original. 


(9) How beautifully Homeric ! How like the catalogues of the slain in the lines of 
the Prince of poets! Particularly, how like the following : 
Kai cv Tligowiy Depesr Ayaoraves cemrpoun, 
"Agradiog  dryabig, “Henwos 9” inatre Bing; 
Kai Aclidos agarigis aixmmoris, di ‘Polalos 
"A@rtios Bares Tiger yarxole rumicr 
The names in the Greek are not so asin the English, but there is 
@ tescenBlanice | ot epee roughly glis 
* (10) TF confess IT am hot sure w r the author means that Sir David Liddel was 
nar ge Earl Douglas or Sir H. M. but as the latter is more syntactical, I have pre- 
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33. 

So on the morrow they made them biers 

Of birch and hazel gray ; 
Many widows, with weeping tears, 

Come terete nates Soaps 
Tividale may carp of care ! 

Northumberland may make great moan ! 
For two such captains as slain were there, 

oe 


Word is come to Edinburgh, 
To James the Scottish king, 
That doughty Douglas, lieutenant of the 


He lay slain Cheviot within 
His hands did he weal and wring, 


He said, ** Alas! and woe is me! 
Such another in Scotland within,” 


captain 
He said, ** I’faith J sas never be.” 


Word is come to lovely London, 
fourth Harry our king, 
That Lord Percy, lieutenant of the marches, 
He lay slain Cheviot within. 
39 


“ God have mércy on his soul,” say king 


Harry, Esp 
“ Good Lord if thy will it be! 
I have a hundred captains in England, 
As good as ever was he. 
But, Percy, an I brook my life, 
Thy es shall be.’’ 


As our noble king made his avow, 
Like a noble: prince of renown, 
For the death of the Lord Percy; 
He did the battle of Humbledown. 


40. 
Where six-and-thirty Scottish knights 
On a day were beaten down ; 
Glendale glittered with their armour bright, 
O’er castle, tower, and town. 


41. 
pom ci reemeng ne a AN il 
tear began this spurn ; 
Ojd men, that knew the ground well enough, 
Call it the battle of Otterburn. 


lugeat ! 

Northumbris sint dolores ! 
Nam nunquam erunt finibus 

Principes meliores, 

35. 

Edinam regi Scotico 

Mox nuncium est relatum, 
Marchiarum prasidem Douglasuma 

Esse collibus necatum. 


36. 
Fadavit pugnis pectora, 
Exclamans voce tristi,. . - 
Ve mihi! quis in Scotia 
Est comparandus isti ? 


37. 
Londinumque amabilem (11) 
ae, est relatum, 
Perseum finium presidem 
Esse collibus necatum. 


38. 
Salus sit anime, inquit Rex, 
Si ita placeat deo ! 
Sunt pares fortitudine 
Centum duces regno meo ; 
Sed tamen Scotos i 
Pro nobili Perszo. 


39. 

Et Homilduni fortis rex 
Patravit inl quod dixit ; 
Ubi casum comitem 
Cum hostibus — 


Et causam dedit pre 
Venatie Cheviatas ~~ 
, loci gnaris senibus, 
urni est voeata, . 
42. 
Otterburni die Lane sic 
Incepit hie venatus; - 
Ibi Perseus cecidi 


Et Douglasus est stratus. 





(11) Another Homerism, Abytids toartivds. 
Mavriviny tparsivny. 607, and a thousand other 


these two verses 41, 42, to be spurious. So do I, as they 


Homer his study. 
(12) Bp. Percy suspects 


stand at present ; but I think we might make a 
aap ys 


Upon a Monda; 


Titad, B. 532. 583. "Agiwny igarswiy. 591, 
places) The author had manifestly made 


verse out of the two; thus : 


the Cheviot, 


Tere was the doughty Douglas sin, 


never went away. 


Percy 
ile Wl et ot the see OO ee to 
language verses. Perey’s interpretation 
i occasioned this spurn or kick.” I have followed him, 


7 


the battle of Otterburn, and the strange 
of “ That tear began this spurn,” 





though 
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34 43. 
There never was a time on the march parties, Cum se in marchiis Douglasus 
Since the Douglas and the Percy met, Perswo obviam daret, — 
But it was marvel an the red bI ran no Fuit mirum, si effusius 
As the rain does on the street. Cruor imbre _ manaret. 


44. 
Jesus Christ our (13) bales bete, Miserere nostrum domine ! 
And to the bless us bring ! : : Et nos salute dona. 
This was the hunting of the Cheviot ;- Venatio ista finiit sic ; 
God send us all good ending ! Sit nobis finis bona ! 
Erpliceth ie seal temp. €ryplicit . 3). temp. Geo. KU. 
eny. bj. 





PERORATIO. 


1. 3. 
Vale ! I, carmen meum, i, Quid agem, si interroget, 
Pulcherrimam Edinam, Respondeas, “ Nihil sane ; 
Et illico Est, bibit, garrit, dormitat, 
B ddi Magazinam. Meridie, vespere, mane.” 
2. 4. 
Invenias tum Christophorum— Et addas, ‘* Te, Christophore 
A Borea nominatum, (Ut liquido juravit) 
Cui tuum spero numerum In tribus, cum me mitteret, 
Rhythmicum fore gratum. Cantharis propinavit.’’ 
5. 
Finiamus nunc. Lectoribus 
(Si ulli sint leetores) 
Arrideant, precor, veneres, 
Et gratiz, et amores. 





(13) 4. e. Better our bales, remedy our evils. Bp. Percy. 

* The author of this ballad, as the reader may see by the expliceth, is Rrcuarp 
SHEALE, a gentleman not to be confounded, as honest old Tom Hearne has done, with 
a Richard Sheale who was living in 1588. Nor is he to be confounded with a Richard 
Sheil who is alive in 1820, writing tragedies and other jocose performances. I wave 

isi » as that is a science I despise, therein imitating 
burgh Reviewers, Major Cartwright, and various other eminent 
(to take one instance from the works of the first cited authority) might 
not Mr Richard Shiel of 1820 be as capable of writing a ballad in the days of Henry VI. 
as the wife of the Grand Condé of intriguing wih 5 king whe wabdeed beltee she was 
born ? (See, if extant, Lady Morgan’s France.) My objections to their identity are of a 
grtaver and more critical nature. 1st, Richard Shiel of Chevy Chace is an original writer, 
which nobody accuses Richard Shiel of Evadne of being. 2diy, Although in verse 33, 
Second Fitte, the ballad-monger, had an opportunity of bringing up the children with their 
mothers to serve as a clap-trap, he has not done so; an omission of which the tragedy- 
monger of Ballamira would never have been guilty. 3dly, The people in the poem of 
the rhymester are decent men, who talk plain language, whereas the people in the 
A are stalking-talki who discourse in the most sarsenet phraseology. 
ly, and lastly, The ballad of Percy and Douglas (teste Sir P. Sidney) moves the 
heart like the sound of a ——_ whereas the tragedy of Adelaide puts one to sleep 
more effectually than a double of diacodium. Wherefore, I am of opinion, that Mr 
R. Shiel now extant is not the author of Chevy Chace. Q. E. D. 





I have done with Chevy Chace ; but as I am in a garrulous disposition, I 
wish to add a few words. Every true lover of English literature, must ac- 
’ knowledge the great benefit conferred on it by Bishop Percy, in publishing his 
Relics. That work has breathed a spirit of renovated youth over our poetry ; 
and we may trace its influence in the strains of higher mood, uttered by the 
great poets of our own days. The Bishop was qualified for his task by exqui- 
site poetical feeling, a large share of varied antiquarian knowledge, and general 
literary acquirements—united accomplishments, which he possessed in a greater 
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degree perhaps than any of his contemporaries. But since his time, and in a 
great measure in‘consequence of his work, and those which it called forth, so 
much more is known with respect to early English literature—I might say 
with respect to early English history—and the taste of the public is so much 
more inclined to such studies, that I think a general collection of our old En- 

lish ballads, comprising of course those of Percy, Ritson, and others, which 
may merit preservation, is a great desideratum. Little skilled as I am in such 
subjects, I could point out deficiencies in the plan or the details of every work 
of the kind I ne dae a gE Peas which I have not time to 
notice, nor ps would this be the proper place to. do it, or I the proper 
person, afte: tintestying the first of old ballads into Monkish Latin. I should 
require in the Editor high poetic taste, a deep and minute knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of the country, # profound acquaintance with the cus- 
toms, the lan e, the heraldry, the genealogy of our ancestors, a critical 
judgment with respect to ancient poetry, and a perfect familiarity with all our 
poetic stores, ancient and modern—besides, what are not so common as may be 
imagined, undeviating honesty and fidelity. It may be asked, where could a 
so peus such an union of high qualications be found for such a purpose. 
J could name one, although I am almost ashamed to do so. He, to whom I 
allude, has written so much, that the public could have no claim on him, if, 
(to borrow the elegant compliment of the old king to Dr Johnson,) he had 
not written so well, as to give us ‘the same right to call on him to adorn our 
literature, as we have to expect a successful general to stand forth in defence 
of our land. — - 

Yours, &c. &c. 
O. P. 


Dus.1n, May 31, 1820. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


— 


Discovery of a new Island off Cape Horn. 
—Buenos Ayres, Jan. 7.—A new island 
has been discovered off Cape Horn, in lat. 61 
deg. long. 36 dee.» by the ship William, on 
@ voyage from Monte Video for Valparai 
java having been despa by 
Capt. iff, of the Andromache frigate, to 
survey the coast, had explored it for 200 miles. 
The captain went ashore, found it covered 
with snow, and uninhabited. Abundance 
of seals and whales were found in its nei 
bourhood. He has named the island New 
Shetland. 

Expedition to the Frozen Occan— 
Advices from St Petersburgh, dated March 
22, state that a new voyage of discovery 
will be undertaken this summer in the 
north. This expedition will sail from the 
mouth of the Lena for the Frozen Ocean, 
in order to examine the coast of Siberia, 
and the islands which were discovered to the 
north of it some years ago. 
yet ascertained whether 

may in reality be one main 
not, and as hitherto they have only been 
visited in winter, it will be ee © 
know how far the ice will permit vessels to 
advance during summer, and to determine 
its extent. 

Africa.—By the latest information, it seems 
that the ition under the command of 
Major Gray, on whom the direction devolved 
after the death of Major Peddie, has return- 
ed to Galam, on the after a most 


the Fooldo. Mr Doche 


tee, and had arrived in safety and been wel] 
received. 

Opinion in regard to British Metaphy. 
sicians, by the Germans..—At the last Leip. 
sig fair, many new works on Moral Philo. 
sophy and Metaphysics made their appear. 
ance. A glance of several of 
ena bled us to understand the general opin. 
ion entertained in. Germany of the mets. 

icians in Great Britain. Reid, they say, 

id little; Dugald Stewart is not an origi 
nal writer, but eminently distinguished ty 
the beauty and of his style. G 
the physician, ingenious, but not origi 
Thomas Brown, a man of great promise as 
a bold and original thinker, and brings forci- 
bly to reeollection the period of the deep think. 
ing Hume, Darwin a visionary, Paley 
an amiable but superficial writer. Playfair 
the mathematician, a writer of powerful 
metaphysical articles in the Edinburgh Re. 
view. 

University Text-Books.—In Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, and Denmark, it is 
an invariable practice with the professors in 
the different Universities, to publish, for the 
use of their pupils, text-books of their courses 
of lectures. The universality of the practice, 
is a decisive proof of its utility. Wehave been 
always surprised to find this accommodation 
for students so little regarded in our Scotch 
Colleges ; although, in the few cases where 
it has been adopted, the greatest benefit has 
resulted. All of us remember with de- 
light, the pleasure and advantage we de- 
rived from the excellent Text-books of Dr 
Walker, Professor Frazer Tytler, Professor 
Dugald Stewart, and Professor Playfair; and 
many = ing their studies in - "a 
versity 0 inburgh, anticipated, from 
lately published admirable PText-book of 
Dr Brown, important assistance in the difli- 
cult and abstruse studies of Moral Philo- 
sophy and Metaphysics. The want of Text- 
books is otlacty felt in the classes of 
Logic, Medical Jurisprudence, Natural 
History, Practice of Medicine, Theory of 
Medicine, and Materia Medica. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle —In 
a former volume of this Magazine, we 
mentioned that the excellent observa- 
tions of Colonel Mark Beaufoy, made at 
Bushy-Heath, near Stanmore, in Middle- 
sex, had shown that the magnetic variation 
to the westward of the true north had uni- 
formly inereased, on taking the means 
monthly, until the beginning of the last 
year, which it had fluctuated, but giv- 
ing @ mean variation of 24° 37' 0” in the 
first three months of 1819. The — 
tions since published by the Colonel in @ 

Journal, aan to show that 


in February or March 1819: because he 
finds the monthly means, since the begin- 
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of April of that year, to have uniform: 
oy ng Th farther eqpiears hoes the 
Colonel’s statements, that the western vari- 
ation had been on the increase through 162 
teeta 
before this period e authentic 
on the variation can be found, 
or in 1580, when the needle at London 
varied to the east 11° 15’. 

Jameson’s Marine Thermometer.—From 

many Ae ee of -late years by 
scientific persons, there seems every reason to 
pa meetin st er lar 
ment of far greater importance to navigators 
than it has been generally supposed. 
-' Phe late celebrated Dr Franklin was the 
between the temperature of the water on the 
orth American coast, in and out of sound- 
ings, and the use of a thermometer 
as an indicator of an to that dan- 
gerous shore, as it had been uniformly found 
that the nearer any vessel approximated the 
shore, the colder. the temperature.of the 
water became. * 

Afterwards Col. Jonathan Williams, -of 

ia, end » with some suc- 


approach 

avoided, unless the ship should be s0 entire- 

ly disabled as to be totally unmanageable. 
The statements of Dr Franklin and Colo- 
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i degrees, 
the middle of the Streit, to 61 degrees, which 
‘was the lowest to whieh it sunk on the Afri- 
can side; and on the Spanish ’ 
never fell lower than 64 dogrees; which is 
easily accounted for, as the ship was never 
so near that shore, it being considered ad- 
viseable to at a distance from the shoals, 
person ly mentioned, having 
discovered many objections to the mode of 
using the thermometer recommended by 
Colonel Williams, and having had several 


and made a case, which not only 
reyents the thermometer enclosed in it from 


from any which may be desired ; so 
that the ts obtained by the experiments 
made with it are exempted from any chance 
of being influenced by the solar rays in 
summer weather or warm latitudes, or by 
Aap chan naapdeere weeny 
y an ingenious contrivance 
the thermometer is kept immersed in a col- 
umn of water admitted and retained by the 
case, from the greatest depth to which it has 
been sunk. 


Aurum pouamyan pfu N.. ‘Mill has, dis- 
covered a new m mererieg 
pomening seme of ov Dek es, which 

calls. aurum millium. colour, it re- 
sembles 60s. gold, and is nearly as heavy in 


A ae j It is 
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are a few towns to be found ;— 
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the rest of the country is covered with in. 
sulated dwellings ; brown log-houses, sur. 
rounded by a few corn-fields and extensive 
meadows, small and independent pos. 
sessions, suited to the independent and 
sturdy character of the people. In the yi- 
cinity of rivers, which are at times nearly 
invisible from the quantity of timber float. 
ing down them,: numerous saw-mills are to 
be seen ; and a few iron and copper works 
are to be met with in the spaces cleared 
from wood. the sea shore, habita. 
tions, solitary or in pes, surrounded 
with implements for fishing, and curing fish, 
— ike so many nests in the green 
ws among the rocks. Over all this, 
an atmosphere generally clear, delightful, 
and snqvennts is spread as far as the 69 
Pricdion! itude, after which we meet with 
Pp impenetrable fogs, a sea like lead, 
and the pets at silence of an uninter- 
rupted wilderness. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


—_ 


LONDON. 


I the press, and shortly will be published, 
in one volume 4to, P. ous Letters ad- 


dressed to Francis Colman, and George 
Colman the Elder, with annotations and 
ae remarks ; by George Colman the 


ounger. 

Nearly ready for publication, a General 
History of the House of Guelph, from the 
earliest period to the accession of George I. ; 
. from authentic documents, by Dr 
Halliday, physician to the Duke of Cla- 
‘Tence. 


AV of Religious Terms, ex- 
planatory of words usually employed to de- 
scribe doctrines, rites, and other subjects. 

In the press, M‘Julian’s Daughter, a 

. in five cantos, with elucidative notes ; 
by Henry O’Neil Montgomery Ritchie, 


Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, an- 
nounces a fifth part of his Divinity Lec- 
tures. 

ing for ication, by Mr John 
Luecock, Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the 
Southern Parts of Brazil, taken during a 
“residence of ten years in various parts of 
the country. 


‘A new volume of Poems, by Mr Keates, - 


the author of Endymion. 
‘An Elementary Treatise on Iron-making, 
with hints for its improvements ; by Mr S. 
Rogers of Risea. ? 

In the vane ** Sacred Leisure,” a col- 
lection of Poems; by the Rev. T. Hodgson, 
A.M. 

The Angel of the World, a poem ; by 
“Mr Croly, the author of ‘* Paris. 

‘Methodism, a poem. 

The Preparations for the Coronation of 
Charles I1.; now first printed from a MS. 
in the hand-writing of Sir E. Walker, 


knight, then King at Arms; to be illus. 
trated with engravings, in one volume royal 
8vo. 

Rosamond, in two volumes ; a sequel to 
Early Lessons ; by Miss Edgeworth. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build. 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity; by M. Du 
Bourg. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities ; bei 
the first ever edited in England; wae 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, M.A. author of 
British Monachism, &c. to appear in 20 
4to numbers, at 5s. each. 

Dr J. Gordon Smith, Lecturer on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence in London, is prepari 
for the a work on that subject, ‘which 
is intended to serve the double purpose of a 
Text Book to his Lectures, and a Guide in 
the t of professional evidence in 
the public courts. It is expected to be 
ready early next season. 

In a few days will be published, by Capt. 
James Gifford, R.N. price Is. the Unita- 
rian’s Defence ; being a Reply, in part, to 
the late Rev. D. Anderson’s Sermon, which 
was before the Deanery of Gower, 
and was published at their request. 

The Rev. T. Jebb has in the press a vo- 
lume entitled Sacred Literature ; compris- 
ing a Review of the Principles of Composi- 
tion laid down in the Prelections and Isaiah 


- of the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord Bish- 


op of London; and an yom of the 
principles so reviewed to the illustration of 
the New Testament, in a series of critical 
observations on. the style and structure of 
that Sacred Volume. 

A new edition of Mr H. Neele’s Odes 
and other. Poems, with considerable addi- 
tions, isin the presa, and will speedily be 
published. 
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to republish, by subscri 
rms of the Church of Scotland, 
' &e. published at Edin in the 
1567, by Bish Carsewell of Argyll, 
, Notes, and some 


curious book, printed in the Gaelic lan- 
at a period when there were but few 

inted even in English, must be inter- 

esting to all the lovers of Celtic literature. To 
them the single circumstance of there being 
now only one copy of the work known to be 
extant, will, independent of many other rea- 
which might be-stated, but which are 
for the Editor’s Preface, be a suf- 


for. to int this 
sae ead euslon cpeclaun “ed peiotel 
elic, as the only means, both of preserv- 
ing it from being utterly lost, and of pre- 
ting the Gothic scepticism of future 
imes a8 to its having ever’ éxisted. The 
letters addressed by Bishop Carse- 
Sete nth ae Oe 
it is proposed to accompany with an 
he + ower contain mat- 
may be deemed interesting to 


sR 


a 


ethane 65 wall ue fo Doak seed Sa Heater 
tic language, and prove, beyo contro~ 
versy, that the poems which relate to Fin- 
gal, his heroes, and their achievements, 
were recited, and written, and universally 
known, and highly appreciated among the 
Highlanders, at least 200 years before Mac- 
pherson’s name was heard of ! 


CONDITIONS. 

I. Upon the one page the Bishop’s Gaelic 
text will be printed verbatim et lteratim, 
and upon the opposite, for the accommoda- 
tion of modern readers, it will be given ac- 
cording to the present orthography of the 


la ° &e. ‘ 

II. The work will be published in 8vo, 
on good paper, and contain at least 
from 400 to 500 pages of letter-press. 

III. It wil! be put to a com- 
petent number of Subscribers is 
@ period which cannot be distant, from the 
many inquiries and assurances of support 
which the Editor has received from various 
quarters. 

IV. Price to Subscribers on delivery, 
12s. 6d. 
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LONDON. 


0 an 

Apiigaiee ij the Jews, com- 
piled authentic sources, their 
customs illustrated from modern travels ; 
by William Brown, D. D. minister of Esk- 
dalemuir. _ Handsomely printed in two 
large volumes octavo, price £1, 10s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

of Design in Architecture, 


An Address to the People 
the Projected Building of a Palace for the 


ign, and for a National Gallery ; by 
John Mocleod, 8vo.. 4s. 
italia Loner win 
Books for 1820; by Payne 
and Foss. ° 2s. 6d. ; 
. BIOGRAPHY. 


_ Relics of Royalty; or Anecdotes of 
The Lite ‘of “Gramtlle Sharps oaatiel 
from authentic documents; by Prince 
Hoare, Esq. 4to. 
CHEMISTRY. 
A Catechism of Chemistry 
teur, 12mo. 


- “Viewi DRAMA. aS 
Knowke Ray. Se 60. et 


; by an Ama- 


Dion ; a tragedy; and the Naturalist ; 
a ow by G. A. Rhodes, M. D. 
2s. 6d. 

Aguilhar: a tragedy; by H. M. Twed- 
dell, 8vo. 4s. 

The Fate of Calais; a tragic melodrama ; 
by Thomas Dibdin. Is. 6d. " 

Catherine de Medicis ; a tragedy, in fiv 
acts. , . 

Sa 3 a tragedy, by F. Grillparzer 
salad tone Oo Gemma, aikalinngees 
the English stage, Svo. 

Ricciarda, tragedia di Ugo Foscolo, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Extracts on Education, from the most 
popular writers, 18mo, 2 vols. 7. 6d. 

Davenport sur la pronunciation Anglaise, 
12mo. 4s. 4 

A Key to the above, and to the Italian 
and French; by the same. 4¢. 

A Key to Bland’s Algebraical Problems; 
by J. Darby. 8s. 

An Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian French Grammar ; 
by M. Gincheny, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Rural Employments ; or, a Peep into 
Village Concerns ; by Mary Elliot. 2s. 

FINE ARTS. _- 
A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
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each Picture; by John Young, “4 
the British Iaatition, 4to. £2,2s. In- 
dia Paper, £3, 3s. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, with additional Observa- 
tions and Notes; by Henry Fuseli, P.P. 

tod ader Engraving in er with a Portrait, 
£1, 16s. 

7 es a The tional Lectures in this 
Edition are dias separately, price 18s. 


GEOLOGY. 

A New Geo Map of England and 

Smith’s s Map, exhibit- 
ing a general View of the Stratification of 
the tomtry, intended as an elementary 
map. 

A Geological M of England, coloured, 
with a Memoir, and an Index to the Hills; 
by G. B. Greenough, F.R.S. F.L.S. pre- 
sident of -the Society, on six 
sheets. £6, 6s. or £7, 10s. mounted on 
rollers or in a case. 

HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
the Birth of Christ to the present time; by 
the Rev. G. Hort, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Political and Military 
Transactions of British India, under the 
administration of Marquis Hasti — 
1818; by H. T. Princep, 4to. 

Law. 

A Law Glossary of the soiie Greek, 
Norman, French, and other languages, in- 
terspersed in the commentaries ; by Sir W. 
Blackstone, and various law Treatises upon 
each branch of the profession ; translated 
into English, and alphabetically arranged 
by Thomas Taylor, 8vo. 9s. 

Hale’s Common Law, royal 8vo. £1, 10s. 

Reports of Cases in the House of Lords 
upon A of Writs of Error in 1819 ; 
by D. » vol. I. partI. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a 
View to the Modern Practice of Convey- 
aneing; by J. J. Park, of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Svo. 18s. 

e Barrister; or, Strictures on the Edu- 
cation for the Bar; by Thomas 
Ruggles, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Sketch of the causes, extent, &c. of 
the contagious Fever in Ireland, in 1817- 
1819, with the System of Management 

adopted for its suppression; by William 
Hartz, M. B. 

First Lines of the Practice of Surgery ; 
by Samuel Cooper, 8vo. 15s. 

An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity and their consequences; by G. M. 
Burrows, 8vo. 8s. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Lacon; or many things in few words $ 
addressed to those who think ; by the Rev. 
C. €. Colton, A. M. 8vo. is. 

Studies of the Historic Muses, or a Phi« 
— Argument; by R. Lascelles, 4to. 
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A Practical Introduction to the Science of 
Short Hand, upon the principles of the late 
ingenious Dr pms by William Gay. 
tress, 12mo, 

A complete ee Rouge et Noir, 
2s. 6d. 

The London Journal of Arts and Scien. 
ces, No. III. 2s. 6d. 

A Plea for Pawn-brokers ; being an at, 
tempt to rescue them from the influence of 
Prejudice and Misrepresentation, 18mo, 
Is. 6d. 

The Eton Salt-bearer, a 
to be published in Monthly Parts 
Etonian. Part I. 1s, 

Memorabilia ; or, Recollections, Histo. 
rical, Biographical, and Antiquarian ; by J, 
Savage. Nos. I. to VI, Is. each. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling and 
the Love of Excellence, 8vo. 6s. 

The Quarterly Review, No. XLV. 6s, 

General Index to the Quarterly Review, 
Part II. 6s. 

The Fancy ; a Selection from the Poeti- 
cal Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn, Student at Law; with a brief 
Memoir of his Life. 

The Peerage Chart; or, Alphabetical 
List of the House of Lords for 1880. This 
Chart contains the following particulars of 
each Member :—Title ; Title of the Eldest 
Son ; Surname ; Dates of the first and last 
Creation ; Precedence in the House; Age; 
if Married, Bachelor, or Widower ; Num- 
ber of Children; Knights of the Garter, 
Thistle, &c.; Lord Lieutenants; Privy 
Councellors ; Roman Catholics; Peers whose 
income exceeds £50,000 per annum ; Pa- 

trons of the Arts and Sciences; Peers whore 
pnt be traced to the Conquest 
and Peers’ eldest Sons, who are Members of 
the ptesent Parliament. There are also 
nine divisions, sh by what means the 
Peerage was ‘beained that is to say, whe- 
ther by Naval, Military, Legal, or other 
Services; together with a list of the Spiri- 
tual Lords. Forming, upon the whole, 4 
complete Peerage in Miniature. Price 5s. 
On canvass, in a neat case for the pocket, 
8s. On canvass and rollers, 10s. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; by 
Thomas Jones. 6s. 6d. 

‘ *. MUSIC. 

Judah ; a Sacred Oratorio; by 
Gardiner. 21s. 





work, 
: by an 


William 


NOVELS. 

The Wharbroke Legend 3,2 Tale of the 
Dead, 12mo. 2 vols, 14s. 

Lochiel ; or the Field of Culloden, 12mo, 
3 vols. 

Antar ; a Bedoween Romance ; translated 
from the Arabic ; by Terrick Hamilton, 
Esq. 4 vols. £1, 16s. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein; by Miss Hol- 
ford. 12m06, 3 vols. £1, 4s. 

The Retreat; or Sketches from Nature, 
2 vols; by the "Author of Affection’s Gift 

Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a Greek, 2d 
edition, 3 vols. £1, 11s. 6d. 





| 


te 
— 
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POETRY. 


The Amyntas of Tasso; translated by 
,Hunt. - ~ 
e Picturesque Tour of Dr Syntax, 
No V. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. 
Sonnets, Amatory, etek ot Se 
oe with other Poems ; by Cornelius 


W 
The View, and other Poems; by C.. 


Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
3 vols small Svo. 18s. 

Poems ; by B. Barton, Svo. Fg ne 

to Julia; a Letter in Rhyme, 


¥ 


a 
ai 


nt 
i 


an I. and IIL., small 


3 


LITICAL ECONOMY. 
Principles of Political Economy consider- 

ed, with a view to their practical 

tion; by the Rev. T, R. Malthus, A. M., 


F.R.S., Svo. 18s. 
On the of Political Economy ; 
i 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 


POLITICS. 


3 


A series of Letters, addressed to a Friend 
= a Question ; by Britanni- 
_A Fragment of the History of John Bull, 
the ». Parentage, &c. of Jack 
Radical, with Incidental Remarks, S8vo. 5s. 
A word for the King, and a word for the 
Queen. 2s. 
A Queen’s Appeal, Svo. 
tb Lesionte Git Liners of Landen: Is. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 4 
Lectures on some im t branches of 


Religion ; by Thomas es. 7s. 
Sermons ; by the Rey. D. W. G. Garrow. 


10s. 6d. 
Sermons, Illustrative and Practical ; by 
the Rev. W. Gilpin, M.D., Rector of Pul- 
Cilingworth’s i the 

"3 wor! containing 
Religion of Protestants, a safe way to Sal- 
ee ree Same Bros d vets £1, > 
upon the Principles adopted rod 

Writers, who have at various periods re- 
papas phat New Translation of the Bible 

as and necessary, Svo. 5s. 
Sermons; by the Hon. W. Herbert. 4s. 
The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of St David’s; by 
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Cotte James Gifford, R. N.; 2d edition, 
considerable additions, Bv0., 58, 


A Course of 13 Sermons on sapere 
tion; by J. Sutcliff.. 6s 

Discourses and Dissertations; 
Rev. L. Booker, 8vo, 2. vols. 

Hore Homiletice, or above 1200 Dis- 
courses, a ee 


rorocaarit. 
es ee state of Chili, from the Re- 
before Congress ; ty Jules Bland, 
e Commissioner sent to that country by 
the Government of the United States in 
ea thae wa ig 
Westall. Part I. med. 40 in ered 


tions oF the Toland of V of Van en's and, 


one of the Dependencies of New South 
Wales; by Lieutenant C. Jeffreys, R. N., 
Svo. 5s. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa 
Territories in the Interior of Africa ; by El 
Hage Abd Salum Shabeanee, with Notes. 
8vo. 12s. 

Customs of the Manor of Taunton, and 
Taunton Deane. 2s. 

The American Traveller’s 

a complete List of all the Direct and 
Cross Roads; and also, the Conveyance by 
Water, throughout the United States of 
America, &c. &c.; by John Mellish, Geo- 
grapher and Map ‘Publisher, Philadelphia. 

A New Picture of Naples and its En- 
virons ; by Marien Vasi; Illustrated with 
Maps and Views, 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Itinerary of nema Sweden, xo 
way, and Russia, iis Olds: Guid 
to Travellers through 
M. Reichard, etn wy 

on Itinerary of Spain and Portugal ; 

Reichard, with a Map. 7s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Prince Maximilian’s Travels im Brazil, 
ae Expeditions beyond the 
J two i 
Blue Mountains, ahd into the Interior of 
New South Wales; by John Oxley, Esq. 
R. N., 4to. a a 

Modern Voyages and Travels, No Il. 
Vol. III., containing Prince Maximilian’s 
Travels in the B with numerous En- 
gravings, 3s. 6d. 

Journal of a Tour part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, 
ole Re re 
Ganges; by. J. B. Fraser, Esq., a 
Map, royal 4to, £3, 3s. 


the spot; by J. B. Frazer . 
scribers, ‘¢2],—Non-Subecxben, £26, be 
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THE Edinb Christian Instructor, No A Speech intended to have been delivered 
CXIX. for June, 8vo. 1s.6d. This Num- at the Meeting'of the Pitt Club of Scotland, 
ber is principally occupied with a full and 27th May 1820. Ie. 
accurate Report of Proceedings and A Grammar of the German Language, 
Debates of the late General Assembly of the on a new plan ; illustrated by various Ts. 
Church of Scotland. bles and Examples, in which the Pronun. 
ae Sterna ent Sentelens Staged for ciation of the German is introduced on the 
— No XIV., 8vo: 2s: 6d. plan of the most approved English Pro. 
The Edinburgh Monthly, 8vo, No XIX. nouncing Dictionaries. The whole 

2s. 6d. * cularly adapted for private as well as public 

i, by the 

«Ay A., Minister of 


tuition. By-Ernest Jehring. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
4 George's, Edinburgh. 3d edition, 18mo. 
4d. 


The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour. 
nal, No LXVI. 8vo. 6s. 
A Letter of Congratulation to the Rey, 

eae of the loss of the Winterton 

» wrecked on the Coast of 

Secdiigascer | in 1792, and of the sufferings 


Alexander Craik, on his defence of the Es. 
tablished Church, in his Letter to the Rey. 
connected with that event ; by a passen- 
ger in the Ship, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


John Brown ; by a Friend of the Church, 
The Im of Civil Government to ~ 


8vo. Is. 
A Dialogue on Baptism between Rufus 
. and Publius; by John Hutchison, Had- 
Society, and the of Christians in zapped 
to it; a Semen, onihed' in St John’s 
Church, on Sabbath, the 30th April; by 


dington, 12mo. Is. 
A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D. Minister of St 
John’s Church, G w. ls. 6d. 
uent 


Christian Instructor; containing Strictures 
on Warburton, Lardner, Paley, Campbell, 
The Conversion of the World 
} ora the an ot gor of the Church, a 


and Macknight; by Robert Haldane, 8vo, 
— oe the BaD nag in 
Seotland Propaga 


Is. 6d. 
Report of the Religious State of the High- 
ledge, 3d June ‘1810; Gana Wien 
D.D. one of the Ministers of Stirli ‘oe 


lands and Islands of Scotland ; erator 
the 
The Sentiments and Conduct suited to 


for its amelioration ; by a Committee 
Seceders, in consequence of their Union, a 


Associate Synod, 8vo. Is. 
The Spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
Sermon; by H Jamieson, D.D. East 
Linton, 8vo. 1s. 


unfolded in a systematical arrangement of 
the Evangelical Records; by the Rev. W, 
B. Smith, and John Fairbairn, 12mo. 4s. 





New Foreign Works, Imported by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Ancuives des Découvertes et des Inven- A u; nouvelle édition, augmentée de 


ieces échappées aux premiers éditeurs, et 
un discours préliminatre par M. Pardessus, 
tom. XIII. & XIV. 8vo. £1. 


sy’ 

année 1819. (12éme vole tiehe Cal. 
lection.) 8vo. 9s. 
Chateaubriand, Memoires, Lettres et 
Piéces aufhentiques touchant la Vie et la 
Mort de S. A. R.! Ch. Ferd. D’ Artois fils 

de France, Duc de Berri, 8vo.' 8s. 
Labaume, Histoire de la Chute de l’Em- 
sang Napoléon, ornée de huit plans ou 

cartes pour servir au récit des. pri 
a en 1813 & 1814, 2 vols. 


La France sous le régne de la Convention, 
Svo. 10s. 

Chrestien de Poly, Essai sur la Puissance 
Paternelle, 2 vols. 8vo. £1. 

Baron de R***, Examen Critique de 


Mazois, Les Ruines de Pompéji, dessi- 
nées et mesurées pendant les années 1809, 
10, 11. Livraison XIII. in folio. £1. 
lls. 6d. 

Rapport du Jury Central sur le4 Produits 
de I’Industrie Frangaise, rédigé par M. L. 
Costaz, 8vo. 8s. 

J. J. Rousseau, Emile, ou de 1I’Educa- 
tion; nouvelle édition, 4 l’usage de la 
Jeunesse, avec des retranchemens, des notes, 
et une Preface, par Madame la Comtesse de 
Genlis, 3 vols. in 12mo. 12s. 

Dupin, Voyages dans la Grande B 
entrepris relativement aux Services pubes 
de la Guerre, de la Marine, et des ponts et 
chaussées en 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, pre- 
miere partie, Force Militaire, 2 vols. to. 
et planches, fol. £1. 16s. 

Cuchin, Memoire sur la Digue de Cher- 
bourg comparée au Breakwater ou jetée ae 


Plymouth, 4to. £1. 6s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—June 13, 1820. 


.. Sugars.. The demand for Muscovadoes continues limited, and prices rather on the 
decline, notwithstanding the small quantity that there is at market. The fresh supplies 
have as yet not been t, but as these may now be expected in considerable quantities, 
it.perhaps occasions the present flatness in the Sugar market. The crops, in nearly all the 
indward and Leeward Islands, are exceedingly short. In the whole, we have reason, 

to believe, that the deficiency will not be less than 40,000 hhds. This must surely have 
an effect upon the market. There is a considerable demand for fine goods for the home 
consumpt. Molasses may be stated to be on the decline. Should business generally 
revive in Britain, there certainly must be a considerable advance in the Sugar market. 
The vast quantities, however, raised in the foreign colonies, is supplying the European 
pon | market, — ' a ter quantity on our on than formerly used 
tobe. Coffee.—The market for Coffee has become lively, and considerable sales axe 

at the prices quoted. The demand from the Continent has increased, and tended 
to bri mh ge gps a on increase in be pr ae woe this article in 
foreign colonies, is. supplyi European market abun ly, while the hi 
prices, some time ago, has set the population, in many places, to look out for claatee 
Coffee, of which there are vast quantities now consumed. Considering all these things, 
we cannot see any chance of a great advance in this article. It will be sufficient if the 
market continues lively at present prices. Cotton.—The demand for Cotton was latel 
very brisk, and the sales very iderable, at an advance in price. The large arrivals, 
however, seem to have thrown a damp upon the market. About 30,000 bags have 
reached Liverpool in a few days. The on hand is still very large. Nor does there 

to be any immediate opening, such as would take away an extra quantity, either 
for home use or exportation. Cotton, however, is likely to maintain its price, to bein 
demand. Corn.—The prices of Grain are all on the decline, and markets dull. Rice is 
also on the decline. The Rum market is very dull. Brandy is more inquired after, but 
the prices of Geneva are merely nominal. The other articles demand no further notice 
than our quotations. 

In the manufacturing districts, trade in general may be stated as better. Work is 
more abundant, and sales can be made, though at no great advance. The demands for 
foreign markets are likely to be steady, and to increase ; but, on the other hand, we fear 
the severe distress amongst the agricultural districts, will be severely felt in every branch 
of business this summer, and counterbalance any improvement which arises from demands 
from external markets. It will be sufficient, if the general trade of the country maintain 
itself to its present amount, till the pressure upon the agricultural districts are in some de- 
gree removed, when we may anticipate a regular trade, and adequate profits. The attention 
of the Legislature is drawn to all these subjects, and in the agitation of these questions, it 
will ultimately be found, that there is no other remedy but } ox prudence, and econo- 

, and new markets for the industry, skill, and capital, of this country. There are many 
of these yet in the world, providing they are only sought out in an earnest and judicious 
manner. We confidently anticipate the discovery of such at an early period, and to an 
extent which will give full scope for the mercantile capital and credit of this country. 

The peace of the country remains undisturbed ; and since juries have shewn that 
dare do their duty, and the laws have proven that they are not always to be violated wi 
impunity, the votaries of sedition, and the emissaries of treason, have shrunk back from 

ic gaze, and we hope the firmness, and determination of the sound part of this 
nation, will compel them to renounce their guilty schemes, and hide their heads for ever 
Itis this will give the greatest stability to trade, and security to property and industry. 
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Course of E. 
burgh, 37:0. F 
horn, 47. Genoa, 44. 
cent. Cork, 9. 
Prices 
bars, 
bars, stand 5s. 04d. 


Gold and Silver, per 02.—P 
:17: 10}. New doubloons, £3: 14. 


Register —Commercial Report. 


» June 9.—Amsterdam, 12:4 Antwerp, 12: 7. 
on the Maine, 155. Paris, 3 d. sight, 25: 70. Bourdeaux, 
26:0. .Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 344. Lisbon, 50}. Oporto, 50}. Gibraltar, 30, 


Malta, 45. Naples, 38]. Rio Janeiro, 55. 


Ham. 


Dublin, 6}. 


gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign 


New dollars, 4s. 104d, sre 


PRICES CURRENT.—June 3.—London, June 2, 1820. 


Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. 
cone, - Se 
Gram Whisky, - - 
NES, 

Sines. it Geomthn, Bid 
ish White, Bute 
Pipe. 





rustic, jomcicn, 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
FERRER. Amer, Pine, foot. 
“Ditto Oak, . . 

Christiansand (dut. paid) 
St 

a> oe 
PITCH, Foreign, |. cwt. 
TALLOW, Vel. Cand. 
Home tee 
HEMP, Rigs Rhine, ton. 
3 Clean, . 


Madeira, * , ° 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. 
- Honduras, ° 


LAX, 
Seeger 
ut aie, + 10 
BRIST: > SS 


‘LES, 
Firsts, 
ASHES, Pearl, 
Montreal 


ewt. 


OIL, Whale” . . tum 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Jb. 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg 
Sea i, ‘fine, . : 


Demnenant ont Becta, 
Foran, eee 


Maranham,” * 











LEITH. 
60 to 65 


86 
96 
145 
112 
12 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
April and 23d May, 1820, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abell, T- Bote. te lace-manufacturer 
3 , J. Shad Thames, carrier 
anderson, WI Bridgetown, 


Arscid, M. Flemish-street, St Catherine’s, victual- 


ae E. Leicester, tailor 
ty Mould Green, Kirkeaton, Yorkshire, 


Bartholomew, R. Basildon, Berks, farm: 
Beck, J. = ing’s-alley, Cornhili, pos maker 
Beckett, H. am, victualler 

T. pra he <n » grocer 
Billinge, H. Liverpool 
Brewer, S. New Ghentford, Middlesex, grocer 
Broughton, J. Linthwaite, Yorkshire, cloth mer- 


chant 
Brumfit, T. Leeds, worsted-spinner 
Com J J. wena Leeds; and D. R. Tetley, mer- 


. Gravesend, provision-merchant 
oa Sparrow Corner, Minories, cheese- 


clanidge, R. Oddington, Cheventetine, farmer 
Coldwell, T. S. Norwich, coach-maste 


it 
Edwards, L- O. Minories, master-mariner 
Featherstone, J. Lose-moor, St. Martin, Worces- 


ter, 
— J. me, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, 


niacher, w. Wolverhampton, ironmonger 
Freeborn, R, H. Stratford-on-A von, saddler 





turer 
— J. Bi victualler 
s! Narberth, Pembroke, linen-draper 


Glynn, va Livi me! 

ci Nettletbed, Oxtord. i innkeeper 

Gower, R. St Austell, poh linen-draper 
Green, W. Liverpool, , - [ee 

Hadley, G. Greenwich, drape! 

—s h, _ T. W.-H H. and J. H. Birming- 


Harris, C. Bradford, Wilts, tanner 
Harvey, C. S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brush-manu- 


Hay, H. & T. A. Turner, Newcastle-street, Strand, 


nbpes, C. x J. N. Portsmouth, grocers 
H Titchfield, Dagens yg draper 
Hollis, i: Sng 
. Cane, Northampton, grocers 
cheese- q 


Holmes, R. & T. 
Hutchins, F. Gloucester, 
Southampton, bookseller 


Ss. 

‘J 

Jones, H. Hol; » Flintshire, dra; 
Jones, T. Shrewsbury, , dealer id 
Kay, R. Bury, re, cotton-spinner 


~—— W. Wilderness-row, Goswell-street, 


ipsco xeter, grocer 
Lage, H. R. Cloak- lane, factor 
hurst, J. Egham Hythe,-Surrey, carpenter 
Lowe, J. Bowdon » Derbyshire 
Masius, W. Mincii e, 
Milner, J. Cambri 


ee 8 S. Phil — 
onkhouse, Bedwelty, ee siitiitinns, apo- 


P hain, Batybe 
R. B. aoa it 
iedee, By J. Idle, Yorkshire, grecer, and B. 
Murgatroyd, » grocer 
Neville, R. Colehester, Essex 
New, E. Bristol, banker 
Newell, S. Horsham, Walton, Surrey, baker 
Newton, H. Boss-alley, Horsleydown, victualler 
peer = J. a — ". 
glethorpe, J. Liv » porter-merchant 
Palin, ThE ey, Staffordshire, butcher 
Parkes, I. Oldbury, Salop, vietualler 
Parkinson, R. Liv , cabinet-maker 
Parrish, T. Brettell-lane, Kingswinford, Stafford- 
shire, glass-cutter 
Phillips, G. Manchester, plumber 
Power, T. Brewster-street, Somers Town, tailor 
— T. Rodborough, Gloucestershire, civil-engi- 


Pugh, G. Sheerness, Kent, linen-draper 
Pugh, A. Lancaster, dealer 


veut 
—_——» S. Bruntcliffe Thorne, Yorkshire, clothier 
, E. Aintree, Lan , sail-maker 
Sea. W. Sheffield, Yorkshire, grocer 
boa i We Stockley, — aut 
stonhi apaien, 4 
Studd, J. L. Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, merchan 
Swindells, J. inby are Cheshire 
Taylor, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, skinner 
bar gt J. Great Titehfield-street, print-seller 
Wail, eedon Beck, eo smith 
Ward, J = & J. Robinson, Mill Wall, Middlesex, 
maillers 
Warren, J. Stoke-under-Hamdon, Somersetshire 
Watkins, T. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer 
Webb, S. Prince’s-square, St George’s in the East, 


merchant 
Welch, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton-cloth 
jufacturer 


man 
Whitehead, H. Calverley, Yorkshire, i 
Wild, J. Whittle, Derbyshire etn 
Willi japanner 


jiams, J ; Birtaingheas 
Wood, W. Wimpolestrest. wax and tallow-chand- 


ler 
Wright, J. H. High Holborn, dealer in curiosities 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst May 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam Alexander, Falkirk, tanner 
Amory, John, Denny, distiller 

jun. Glasgow, mercha’ 

Pog: oo ae aby montreel. ania 
Craigs Antrew, Glasgow, shoe and leather mer- 


Hood & J. Caan mony ots fish-curers 


Scott, Robert, & Co. Glasgow, merchants 
DIVIDENDS. 


Semana, Chas. & Sons, Inverness, merchants—a di- 
M‘Kerrel rel, Willi Paisley, the late cotton-spin- 
2 liliam, 
dividend 20th June 
ri — ig Matthew, Dunfermline, late hardware 
m t—a dividend 12th June 


EDINBURGH.—JwNE 7. 


Barley. 
Ist,......25s. 6d. 
Bd, 0.000.858. Od. 
20s. 6d. 


Ist,......405. Od. 
2d, ..0000378- Od. 
Sd,...00.28S Od. 


Vot. VII. : 


Average of Wheat, £1: 17: 0 1-12th. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......218. Od. 
2d, ooveee 98. 6d. 
Sd, coccoed TBs 6d. 


2U 


Oats. 
, ee Od. 
2d,......21s. 6d. 
3d, ......19s. Od. 
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Tuesday, June 6. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 6d. to Os, Sd. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. 
Mutton... . Os. to Os. 9d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Os. to Os. 9d. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 
Os. to Os. 
4s. to 5s. 
Os. to 


a 
B 


Tallow, per stone . 9s. 
mh «0 « « & 
Calf Skins, per Ib. . Os. 


ERRELS 


HADDINGTON.—June 9. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. 
Ist,......39s. Od. Ist,... ..22s. 6d. | Ist,......20s. Od. 
24, ...++.37s. Od. 2d, ..++..208. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
3d,......35s. Od. Sd, ......17s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 16: 9: 2-12ths. 


London, Corn Exchange, June 5. Liverpool, June 6. 


4|| Wheat, && ned 

per 70 Ibs. 
Eng. new . 1 

lamers 
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4. 
65| White . 
68|Boilers 
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Flour, E 
p-240 Ib. 
Irish 0 
Ameri. p. 196 lb. 

Sweet, U.S.38 0 
Do. in bond 26 0 
Sourdo. . 340 
Oatmeal, per 240 
English . 330 

3 


3 
“6 
ss & 


Dantzic 
} — Red 
|| Archangel 
|\Canada . 
Scotch 
Irish, new 
rte 
—M ting . 0 
8\|\Scotch . . 4 
. = 
b. 
- 5 
«| | Lr - 3 
Scotch do. e 
Rye, per qr- 
Malt per b. 


—Fine. - 9 
—Middling 7 
6 
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Scotch . . 29 

Irish . . 26 

Bran,p.24lbs. 1 

Butter, Beef, &c. 
o 3 
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95 

Cork, pick. 2d, 93 to 94 

3d - 65to 66 

Beef, p. tierce 110 to 120 

Tongu. p- firk. 75to 80 

Pork, p. bri. 70to 80 
Bacon, per cwt. 

new. 88'Trefoil, . . Irish. . . —Short middles 57 to 58 

New Rapeseed, £38 to £40. Rapeseed, p.1.£36to£58'Hams, dry . 55 to 58 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 20th May, 1820. 
Wheat, 70s. 2d.—Rye, 42s. 10d.—Barley, 36s. 11d.—Oats, 26s. Od.—Beans, 44s. 5d-—Pease, 6s. 6d. 
Oatmeal, 25s. 6d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th May 1820. 


Wheat, 663. 8d.—Rye, 38s. 6d.—Barley, 30s. 7d.—Oats, 24s. 2d.—Beans, 36s. 4d.— Pease, 34s. 7d. 
Oatmeal, 19s. 5d.—Beer or Big, 26s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Durrnce the first five days of May the weather continued much the same as it had been 
towards the end of April. The temperature rather declined, and the hygrometer indicated 
a very dry atmosphere. On the 6th it became showery, and the rest of the month was ex- 
ceedingly wet, there being only seven dry days out of 26. The mean temperature is a de- 
lower than that of the corresponding month last year, and the quantity of rain is greater 
any one month during the last nine years. The mean of the daily extremes coincides 
with the mene Coppers of 10 morning and evening. On the 10th, 16th, and 
17th, there was a good of thunder, accompanied with heavy rain; but on none of these 
did the temperature exceed 60. Altogether, the month furnishes another remarkable 
instance of the changeable nature of our climate, and a proof how little can be predicted 
with certainty respecting the state of the weather. It has been said, that long continued 
droughts generally begin in March or April, and at one time there was every eppearance 
of the being a dry season. It is now probable, however, that the quantity of rain 
will at least amount to the general average, as nearly one-fourth of that quantity has fallen 
in the course of the month of May. At nt. too, there is every reason to fear, that 
there will be a considerable reduction in the mean temperature of the Summer months, 
as compared with those of 1818 and 1819. 
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MerzoroLocical Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


May 1820. 


Means. 


THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e 
"temperature, 10 A.M, 
eres 10P.M. . 
ee 
- Sy 
whole range of thermometer, 
Meapdailyditto, . . « - 
soos temperature of spring water, . 
BAROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A.M. (temp. of mer. 55) 
wuss 10 P»M. (temp, of mer. 55) ' 
cesgtbooneee a ae of mer. 55) 
Mean ditto during the day, ‘ 
vvnaeee in 24 hours,» 
HYGROMETER. 
in ditto, . 
Mean daily Evaporation, . 
Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. . 


ssesteesrsseseecesers LO PS Me ; 





scssseensnsnaneonenee ee a ue 
» Point of . 10A.M. 
— 10 P.M, 

, both, . 
someseors Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 
10P.M. . 


both, e 78.0 
suonseeeveess GTS. MOIS, iN 100 cub..in air,10 A.M. .190 
10 P.M. .186 
both,  .188 























Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. 

Maximum, . 22dday . 
Minimum, | ° 
2 * 


° ul 
Highest, 10 P.M. 22d, 
Lowest ditto . ss 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 22d 
Least ditto, ° ° 14th 
‘BAROMETER, 
Highest, 10 A. M. Ist, 4 
Lowest ditto, 3ist, e 
Highest, 10 P. M. Ist ° 
Lowest ditto, 31 e 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 19th 
Leastditto, . « 15th 
HYGROMETER. 
Leslie. High 10 A. M. 4th, 
escessere LOWESt tto, + 29th, 
ssesdeeee Highest, 10 P.M. 
sesseseee LOWest ditto, » 
Anderson. P. of Dep. Hi 
ssesessesessessseeee LOWESt ditto, Ist, 22 
. Relat. Hum. Highest,10 A.M. 29th 98.0 
Least ditto, 4th 41.0 
.- Greatest,10 P.M. 8th 97.0 
Least di 1 
cosete e h . 
«+», Greatest, 10 P.M. 24th 
t ditto, 1st 


Fair days 10; rainy days 21, Wind West of meridian, 8; East of meridian, 23. 


MereoroLocicaL Tass, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev 
nhoon.—The second Observation in the 
‘Thermometer. 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
oon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 





enna |Jearom. 








Frost morn. 
mild day. 
Dull foren. 
rain aftern. 


Dull and 
Fair, cold 


rnoon. 
Dull and 
cold 

















M.393/29.366 
May me | E33" .398\E. 
°260 
28.999 
29.191 























Rain, 4.195 in. 














R.H.G. T. Pig Pigott, C 
ret. 


5Dr. G. Lieut. a: 


10 Dr 
1 
12 
14 


Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 

Brev. Maj. Som, from 91 F. to be Maj. 
Port. 25th Oct. 1814 
Brevet Maj. Ross, to be Lieut. Col. b 
Capt. Al Roy. Art. Maje 3 Bre 

ims, fe a re- 

vet 1 jm 4 1819 

———— Addison, 80 F. Major by 


ay 4 63 F. by Brev. do. 

ook ae vice Long, 
20th April 
“—- Fitzroy, Capt. by purch. vice shaw, 


—— 


it. Boates, Capt bepunch * vig Tape 


ret. 
ous Lambert, Lieut. by ——- do. 
» Cornet —— 
Pa! y hex b 
—™>~ 


Cornet st Gardiner, L do. 
pe Clark, Bt. ‘Come wy A do. 

- J. Brandling, parc vice 
Lord Cecil, prom. 11 Dr. 20 do. 
J. Kirke, Cornet by purch. vice Sir de. 


27 
pleat. 1 ay vg Adjut. vice Grif- 
fith, res. Adjut. only 20 do. 
—— Ward, Capt. by purch. vice as 


Comet Sober, Ht. te eh 
Gent. Cadet, J w.s. Rith, from R. BM. 
Lieut Hi C. Pelee, Capt. by purch. vice 
‘on. C. vice 
se Li “+ purch. we 4 
eu 
: ae a do. 


G, A. ldo. 
Lieut. Kent, Capt. Sine = 
Reg. Serj. Maj. J. Di “aa 7h) a 
aj. J. “yA ‘or- 
net, vice Willismae 39 y ith Oct. 
Cornet Parlby, Liewt. ae ae... 3 do. 
Cc. J. er, Cornet - 
ia non nee 

2d ‘Lieut. D 


1820 


ke, 
Broomfield, Major by = 
Lieut. Thurlow, Capt. by purch. do. 
ne 5 Lieut. by b= 
ey un, Ensign ~ 
Lieut. Skinner, Adj vice by pi 


‘Lieut. Carr, c t vice Moray, dead to 
boy male ay: 27 o. 


4 Lice 


G. 0. Ki Kin <o 
Lieut. J e, Capt. by purch. — 


F 


‘arquharson, Ea 
Wy. Sewell Bocign by oe da 7: 


jeut. Davis, from n : "19 19. Lieut. vice 
Spratt, 8 F. 27 
Ensign Cocker, Lieut. by purch. y 


Moody, \e 
- G. Graham, Ena by purch. do. 


Sine M. t ~~ pureh. 20 do. 
Harilten® from 72 F. Surg. 
Ate helenae 27th Jan. 
Lunt. Price, eons vice Baxter. 3 Vet. 
Ba. 27th April 
Bourchier to be Lieut. do. 

B. tg L do. 
Ensign Stewart, Lieut. vice Shea, dead 
4th May 
do. 
4. t. vice Mandeville, 
2d Oct. 1 819 


Esden Griffiths, Lieut do. 
W. Douglas, Ensign 


S ve 


60 


67 


72 


84 


Ensign Sween Bane Sg Fh En- 
sign vice Weyranch, 1 Veteran Batn, 
11th May 1829 

oulp M‘Pherson, Lieut. vice Greene 
Ist Sept. 181s 1819 


~ Be ‘Tm, Ensign do, 


ssist. R. Knox, M. D. Assist, 
prom. 54 F, 
—“ April 1820 
M. Gen. ‘Sir G. T. Walker, G.C.B. from 
= Brig. Colonel, vice Gen. Remand, 
13th May 

Ensign Wyse, Lieut. vice — deat 


th April 
Hon. F. Forbes, Ensign 
Lieut. Worth, Adjut. vice Tucker, res, 
Adjut. only 

Lieut. Munro, from 4 Vet. Bn. oo viee 
Marsh, 5 Vet. Bn. th May 
Lieut. Stewart, Capt. vice hie prom, 
27th — 


Hosp. Assist. 
Surg. vice Hamilton, 


i.e * Paton, Lieut. 
M. Lovett, Ensi 


ign do, 
R. Br. M. Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, K.C. poly a 


nel, vice Walker, 84 F. 
Gent. Cadet Hon. J. Amherst, from R, 
Mil. Coll. 2d Lieut. by omar OY 


ieut SF. 
ee ~* peat Capt. vice —- ~ R. 


Lieut. ‘Taing from h. p. 7 e 
Lieu th May 


Ordnance Department. 


R. Art. i Gm. Willington, Col. Comm. vice 


Walker, dead 15th March 1820 
Brev. Col. Harris. Colonel 2st April 
= Col. Williamson, from h. p. Lieut. 

do. 


2d Ca Oldham, from h. p. 2d Capt. via vice 


he p. 
Down, from h. p.2d Ca ae 
‘ 4 doth do. 


Newland, h. p. 
———— Belson, from h. p. 2d Capt. vice 
W. C. Smith, h. p. 
1st Lieut. Chapman, from h, p, 2d o- 
2ist 
Wright, from h. p. a K 
2d Capt. Romer, _—_ h, p. 2d C do. 
Ist Lieut. oe from h. Pp. tet Lieut 
vice Shaw, h. p. do. 
2d Lieut. Goode, from h. p. Ist Lieut. 
21st do. 
Ist Lieut. Greenwood, from h. p. Ist 
Lieut. do. 
Morgan, from h. p. Ist a 
2d Lieut. Gostling, from h. p, 1st - 
Knowles, from h, p. 2d Lieut. 
21 do. 


Poole, from h. p, 2d Lieut. 
22d do. 


Medical Department. 
Assist. S Dix. from ~ Assist. Su’ 
— Oth th Mareh 1 800 
Dempster, from h. p. —_ 


urge 
ae Mate J. F. Pink, Assist. S m 
Ludlow, dead orth April 
Hosp. Assist. Orr, from h. p. Hosp. ‘Assist. 
vice Knox, 72 F. 20th do. 


Barrack Department. 


- Leech, Barrack Master, Great Bri- 
lith Feb. 1820 


Chaplains Department. 
Rev. W. C. Frith, from h. p. Chaplain to 
the Forces, vice Curtois, h. p. 
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—— 
from 1 Dr. ree. diff. be- 
"and ful pay Tal with Capt. 


h. p- 91 F- 
Gregorie, from 13. Dr. Capt. Taylor, 22 
Dr. 


a from 3 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Port. Serv. 
a ee fom 12 F. rec. diff. Read, 
from 45 F. with Capt. Moore, h. p- 
4F. 


—— Bunworth, from 88 F. rec. diff. Goldie, 
h. p. 22 Dr. 
—— Hunter, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. Greville, h- p. 


Dr. 
a» owke, from 14 Dr. rec. diff, Barrett, h. p. 
Dr. 


—Fehnson, from 23 F. ree. diff. Sir W. Cros- 


h. Dr. 
Panty 9 yy from 30 F. with Capt. Mann, h. p. 
57F. 


— from 68 F. with Capt. Parker, 
hp York Chass. , 
Chambers, from 11 Dr, with Lieut. Boys, 

21 Dr. 


—_— ey from 12 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


_loem, 79 F 
Tak ad A 13 Dr. with Lieut. Bebb, 


“2 Dr. 
— Williams, from 21 Dr. with Lieut. Hogan, 
59 F. 
—— Pieters from 1 F. with Lieut. Scott, h. p. 
from 7 F. rec. diff. Davies, h. p. 
— from 62 F. rec. diff. Singleton, 
h. p. 44 F. 


—— Hodson, from 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. Make- 
peace, 54 F. 
aa from 18 Dr. rec. diff. Walker, 


h. 
—* Gate, from 10 Dr. with Lieut. Lord Cecil, 


rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Dolman, h, p. 40 
—poinelair, Pi 92 F. rec. diff. Giffard h. Pp. 


—— Butterworth, +}. 52 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Shewell, h. x 35 F. 

Cornet Jones, from 2 7 G. ree. diff. with Cornet 
Smith, h. p. 1 Dr. 

Ensign Home, from a ¥. with Ensign Butt, h. p. 


—— Kennett, from 41 F. with — Brown, 


— 


Cleland, from 1 Dr with Assist. 
_ anit. Surg, Cleland, h. p. 32F. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Legere 16 F. 
Capt. A 4 Dr. 
—— Taylor, ee Horse G. 
—— Shawe, *R. Horse G. 
Lieut. Cradock, 43 F. 


Ensign Cooke, 5 de 
Deaths. © 
Bernard, 84 F. 8 May 1820 
<— witeeetii seme hay 1890 
5 Nov. 1819 


of Yarmouth 


Colonel M‘Bean, 19 F. Ceylon, 
——W. E. Wyatt, hp 28 F 
Lieut, Col. Worsley, 5 

Castle, Newport, sie of Wig t, 13 May 1820 
Major BI , 13 Dr. Arcot, 2 Nov. 1819 
—— Molesworth, killed in action in “the 

tion to the Persian Gulph. 


341 
ba George Maclean, h. p. 97 F. at Fier A 


28 April 18: 
—— Keschen, Be 3 Line Ger. Leg. 19 Feb. 
—— Leck Ire 
— mer . 60 F. whilst serving with the 
os Sor he OF Dublin April 1820 
—— Scriven, Ro Art Dublin Prs6 do. 
—— Bowers, 60 F. 
Power, h. p. 9 F. 
—— Arch. a hp. 56 F. 


—— Barrett, h. 
Lieut. J. Duthy, te "Tobago 
~oninnt 4k, 
T. P. Robinson, 4 F. T: 15 do. 
Handeock, 13 Dr. Arcot, 
8 Nov. 1819 
—— Bebb, 15 Dr. (late of 22 Dr.) — 
—-— W. M‘K Johnson, h. p. C R and 
Town Major, Cape Town ” a, 9 1820 
Rutledge, h. p. 56 F. Razore, East Indies 
29 Dec. 1818 
oe on, 1 Vet. Bn. > 11 Mar. 1820 
Don. M*Donald, p- Bourbon Regt. 
whilst serving with the " Insurgents in South 
America 
Kempland, Qua. Mast. of Fi h Mil. 
10 1819 


NE Sat BS cabs Be 1 
ay, h. ion 1 
oy 3b F. Bahamas ? 


17 do. 
5 yd 


8 March i830 
6 do. 


os ~e 1820 
Ruck, h. p. 4 W. I. R. Barbadoes, 3 
—— Orange, 46 F. on passage from 


pret gs h. p. 8 F. 


Fowles, 4 Vet! Bn. Taleot Arran 17 Ap. 1820 
De burgh, 60 F. 29 Mar. 
J.H  h. p. 105 F. 14 do. 
Assistant Surg. Dermott, 73 F. Trincomalee, 
5 ee 1818 

Simpson, 60 F. — 


__ i h. p. 75F. 
Deputy Commis. Gen. Sam. D: 


sels, 
Dep. assist. Commiss, Gen. 


Seotia 


Jamaica 
18 Feb. 1820 
Cooke, St Vincent 


Barrack Master Hinson, Bermuda _29 Jan. eye! 
Chaplain M. Arnold, drowned at Stokes Ba 


og 18 May 80 
Rev. J. Grant, h. p. 97 F. 21 Jan, 1820 


Promotions and Appointments too late to 
insert in their Respective Places. 


$0n6h Cages from 25 F. to be €: 
ag: 18 May 18 1880 
2 Dr. from h. p. 92 F. 
Se vice ons exch. rec, diff. = 
tween “Tg Troop, and - mane «4 


Serj Maj. Beal 

ay: j. Kelly, aa and Ensign, ,~ 
raham, res. Adj. = 

25 Cc: pt Stewart, from 5 Gds. vice cape 


60 vee. ae 


AM 5. Durnford. ton 
61 Qua. Mast. Clarke, from from. P- R. York ie 


Qua. Mast. vice 
on ae 66 F. En- 
do. 


72 Ensign Rainsford. 
sign, vice Hurst, exch. 
Tod, M.D. from h. p. 52 F. Som. 
ce Punshon, exch. 


83 — 
2 W.I-R.Capt. Gell, from h. p. 95 F. Capt. viee 
‘Intyre, 2 do. 


Medical eae 
Inspector Hume, from h. Fa pai 1820 





4F. 











Register.—Births and Marriages. 


[June 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Dec. 7, 1819. At Bombay, the Lady of the Hon. 
Lieutenant-General Sir C 4 


» G.C.B. 
commander-in-chief there, a ter. 
10, 1820, At M Mrs William 


a At canlaich, cman 
ason. 
ean At Ardmore, Islay, Mrs Macnicol, a daugh- 
= At Mrs Kay, a son. 
20. At Hostyser” near the Hague, the Lady of 
John Turin Ferrier, Esq. a son. 
21. At Mormond House, Mrs Gordon of Cairn- 
a At Li At Lisbon, Mrs James Graham, a daugh- 
27. side.ason. Edinburgh, Mrs Ferrier of 
the Lady of Alexander Har 
wg, daughter - 
At Peebles, Mrs William Campbell, a 
The Lady of Dr Fergusson, York Place, 
a daughter. 
of Major-: 
Mrs Henderson, 
t Dundas Street, t. Edinburgh, Mrs C. B. 
ll, a daughter.’ 
ies At Bessell’s oaten near — Oaks, 
the Lady of Sir Charles Dares, 6 tats 
— Mrs , Castle-street, EAee). 2 sen. 
an At Mrs Taylor of Troqueer Holm, 
*% West Anstruther, Mrs Lone at ne’ 


of the Hon, 
oa ad ei 
tae Ba aaa 
— 


irs Fraser of Ford, jun. a 
ean at Milliken, Simm th dy fr Win 
“< ™ Seston house, Aberdeenshire, Lady James 


Hay, 3 son. 
Ly * 


9 At Liverpocl, the Lady of Francis Maxwell, 


x2 ! nema Mrs Craigie of Giendoul, 
Tot = bp 6 ~y perme 
Mt oe dakersheees, ior Ratebergh, the 
Lady of William Plomer, Eq. «son. 
— At ay 4 Mrs Joseph Macdowall, Ran- 
. Lady of Thomas 
> a 
—- 
21. At Alresford, the Lady of the Hon. Captain 
Robert , R. N. a son. 
23. In St , London, the Lady of 
A gly bagi, hrs ~ 
a Mrs Tursball , Dundas-street, Edinburgh, a 
"Lately, at London, the Viscountess Duncannon, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


weet, 2,18" 1819. At Vellore, Lieut. Robert Young, 
try, to Mary, daughter 
Ganeuook. Hon. East tnndia Com, 


Prov. 3.'At Bombay, James Norton, Esq. of the 
india naval service, to the Hon. Eliza Bland 
on. Liew ) 
“oe aioe of Gels Lieutenant-Colonel 
Erskine. 


-place, Edinbuygh, the Lady of ’ 


13. At Caleutta, George Swin 
vice, to Annie, eldest da: 
senior member of the 
oMtarch $1, 1820. At Lanesbo L 

la: jottonen 
John Pennycuick, of the 78th Highlandos on 
third daughter of the the Rev. James Farrell, vi 
or Loar. county of Longford. 

April 14, At Inverness, Alexander Ross Suter, 
Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Ross-shire, to Mary Ann, eld. 
est daughter of the late Captain John Forbes, of 
the wb veterans; and on the same day, 

John Barclay, of the 4th Ben, cavalry, to Helen, 
— daughter of Captain ne en 

» At ynate, Patrice ou 
Dirnean, . to wok daughter of Janes Stewart, 
late ty | : 


m, Carmarthenshire Owen Evans 
Lewis, Esq. of omy > peony fea eat » to Eliza, 
daughter ter of hel late John Neale, dinburgh. 

— At Stockbridge, the Rev. — 4 Robertson, 
minister, Clackmannan, to Janet, dau; ——_ of the 
late Rev. Matthew Murray, minister North Ber- 
berms East Lothian. 

At Clatto, Lieut.-Colonel Bethune of Blebo, 
to Miss Maria Low, fourth daughter of Robert 
Low, Esq. of Clatto. 
om a Edinburgh, Arthur Pollok, Esq. mer- 

th, to Miss Barbara, second 
y— %, of David Thomson, E 2 
— At Doonholm, Ayrshire, Wi liam: “Macdonald, 
Esq. of , to Miss Jane Blair, youngest 
deagucot the late Captain William Blair. 

— At Neer ware John Scotland, 8. 

, daughter of the late Robert Burn, Esq. 

25. At A lady. Charles Toshack, Esq. son of 
the Rev. — _— South Shields, to Mary 
Hamilton, onl ter of Mr Francis Emslie, 
factor for the lot — 7 ayn 


» Esq. civil ser. 
orof s Se Swinton, Esq. 
of Control of Cus. 


_ 
rge Forsyth, builder, ae, to 
Violet Mangus of Mr Candlish, grocer, Frederick- 


26. At Stenton, Dr James Moriso: physician, 
Dalkeith, to Catharine, eldest daughter of Mr Ro- 
bert Forrest, Stenton. 

— At the manse of Collessie, the Rev. William 

Herdman, minister of Rattray, to Miss Walker, 
= hter of the Rev. Andrew Walker, minister of 

‘oO 

— At the house of her peetende tom, Liver- 

Il, Archibald Maxwell, = to Marion, second 
ughter of William Boyd, o March-hill, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, wot Iranovitch, Sultan 
Katte Gherry rim to Anne, fourth 
daughter of Ju James Neilson . of Mill Bank. 

28. At Mr Forsyth’s, farmer at Polton Mains, 
Mr John Young, and poulterer, Edinbu “4 
= Forsyth, widow of Mr George Charles 


May 2. At Edinbu pv chira da Mr ny Pos coach- 
er, to Miss ~ gh the late Mr 
William Kinnaird, 1 
10. At pay =~ James Allan yell, Esq. of 
the Hon. East India Company's civil service, to 
Arentina, daughter of the late John 


h 2, ( Ane, dengheer of Mt: B Hart, 
8 to iter * 
a Glamorganshire. 
— At Edinburgh, by = Rev. Thomas Gibson, 
Lochinaben, Alexander Manners, . W.S, to 
, eldest — of Stewart urray Ful- 


arom eg of James King, Eaq, of 

- james > 

eee ee iste Mr hes: 

~ loa J x Niet Dryburgh, to fom 
ichard Ged, . Leith 


17. At at hg Mr W: 
wace- Te to Miss Barkas, of Spo’ 
Torrington, in the county of Devon, Dr 
John Forbes, ysician of Penzance, wey 
the Royal Society of Cornwall, to Eliza 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late John Burgh, Esq. 
by 


tta, Bengal. 
At Borrowstouness, Mr William Augustus 





ine 


ves “2 , 


wa Sy 
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aye 4 Se 
ieagrr of te late Andre 


DEATHS. 
s sh Cur- 
Gul » Archibald 
Hon. East 


William 
itta, Captain G. L ipenen, late in 


from Madras to 
of Hon. East India 


1h At Mad At Madras, Mrs Macduff Cordiner, se- 
cond daughter the late Thomas Arbuthnot, Esq. 
of — 


31. At East Indies, Mr John Salter, 


28. 
Wee. 3. Pondicherry, Mr John Paul Hugot, 
ae, lds son of Mt Hugo, French Consul 


1 Killed at Pisco, aged 28, Colonel James Nis- 
bett Charles, late ov’ 11th regiment, and aid-de- 
emp to Sir Robert Wilson. 
19, At Calcutta, Lieut. Peter Campbell, of the 
ee Came a third son of the late 


Ai Calcutta, George, Son of D vid Hill, Esq. 
25. At a 

civil , Madras. 

At Hy drabad, in December last, Arthur Connell, 
surgeon in the Hon. East India Com y’s service, 
son of the late Rev. James minister of 


Sorn, A 
At Jaulnah, Lieut. John Lockhart, of 
» eldest son of of the deceased 
William rt. 


. At sea, ag Samuel M‘Cormick, of the 
17th native infantry, Madras, eldest son of the late 


William M‘C » Esq. Edinburgh. 
‘or Island. on his way from Cattuck 
tta, obert Ker, Esq. euhoaus af he peters 
pd Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, 
the deceased 


second 
William Ker, Esq. of Kerfield. 
“2. At Calcutta, Mr Edward Pond, in the Hon. 
East India Company’s civil service. 
25. At obert Rober after a few hours’ illness, 
Lieut. R 


nem ne At ‘Canton, Ca 


Dekyeee esenet —— ¥ en Hew —— Dek 
Feb. 19. At Jamaica, William iiliuan Moroes Soott Scott, Esq. 
fourth son of the late Rev. James Scott, Auchter- 


house. 

March 7. At Kilclief, in the 66th of his age, 

the Rev. Samuel mal Burdy, A.M. This gentleman 

well known in the literary world as the biograph 

of Deskelion, and as the author of History of 
The former. of these volumes has 


zealous pastor. manners 

t-} fe of guile. 

tn tho puaoemmense of ppb ny Rg Ag 
Sot ovianedl that he posses: 


if 


— At Montrose, Miss Katherine Ogil daugh. 
ter of the late Sir William Ogilvy, Bart. of Barts, 

16. At Bath, in his 88th year, Lieut.-Gen. Elliott, 
of the royal marines, a descendant of of the family of 
Stobs a Roxbu —e —— 

— At Meggerne enzies, son of 
Seu iajor-General ¥ of Ca ae. of th 

r-Gen e wel 

artillery, Lieutenant-governor of ili- 


nanee Survey of Great Britain 
Hon. East India a s M 


— fe aoe of te of the Royal Royal sicinawt 
tu a fellow 
logical Societies, and a member ran a Geo of 
17. At Whitelaw, parish of Currie, Elizabeth 
Gibson, wife of Mr Davidson, farmer. 
— At Monymusk-house, Sir Archibald Grant, of 
Monymusk, t. 
-18. At ae ee, venpenoe Geor- 
ana, aged 17, youngest daughter of the late Rey. 
= ‘Fraser, Libberton, Lanarkshire. 
19. At James's Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Eliza- 
o- Ainsley, daughter of the late Mr Henry Ains- 


— In his 84th Re Pe the Right Rey. Charles Ar- 
buthnot, Lord A of the Scots’ Monastery and 
College of St James’s in Ratisbon. This venerable 

was born in the of Longside, Aber- 
Scomhiog, from whence f which, for considevatiy 
to the above Ly of which, for consi 
ee acentury, he was the htest | 


, ee He was eminently distin- 
guished for wledge, and accounted 
one of Peatheertnme mh mp ver 5 Germany, hav- 


repeatedly carried off the first prizes from the 
Goombn universities »for solving ioe, 


—- ——— he the mity a 13 ogee vor his fine 


personal ai which sieianed unimpaired to 

the last. So high was this amiable man respected 

by the German eae inces, that when the diet of Ra- 

Seampstn, kad saaieoe 

resolv 

lands of the em - 

tion in favour : Ry hts 

to enjoy the pin of the 

his life. It and college were founded. a de 

monastery and were founded about 
lustrious Scotehmen 


“The Abbot’s funeral,” says our 
** was solemnized with the greatest 
crowds of the German 
pay this mark of respect to the remains of a 
= so universally beloved and 20 deeply regret- 


a At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella —— < 
ter of the late John Me pais oe “= Pong 
8 be tey At Edinburgh, Mr James Blair. 
— At Edinburgh, 42, Mr George - 
—— after a long i ‘Hines. 
t her house, in Simpeon, Bs Mrs Ann ar 
son, ee of Andrew Les Viewfi 
— At W ‘urwen, "vite of 
J. C. Curwen “Me P. rote the county of Cum- 
berland 


- 
22. At hi house, Ga: -place,. Edin 
J Bonar, Esq. of Ratho atho, banker in Eden 


, Edin! » Margaret, 
t of the late 


Auchterhouse. 
, Anne Judith, infant daugh- 


At the manse of Cluny, the Rev. Alexander 
Eset ieee s im ef 
- Lopness kney, Anne trang, w 
William Strang, Esq. 
—At his house on as anand Peter Lawrie, 


near Haddington, Mr John 
Reid, farmer th 


25. At his house, No 21, James-street, Bucking- 
ham Gate, Patri ‘Colquhoun, ie 
of the Trastiase ob the Boley the M 
and the River Thames, and on the Wealth, _ 
and Resources of the British Empire, aged 76 


5 
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— At Edinburgh, Mr John White, W.S. 
— At , Miss Mary Davidson, aged 


86. 
— At Solsgirth, James Tait, Esq. in his 83d 


year. 
— At J Edward M late depu 
general to the forees in thet island? 
burgh, a Isobel anteen wt wife of 
ey gh 
daughter Mind fn the 2d May, Margaret 
the aah’ Mey, cant Susan’ aged Foye» second daugh- 
. six \° 
Watson Shaw, Nelson Street. 


conseq his horse, Sir 

John Trollope, Bart. iy C. L. of Casewick, near 
a aC Sunbury, Colit Douglas of Mains, ESq, 
— At Sun n le 

otee fee aa, Soe ane Se Dowager 


id. She was third daugh- 
ter of Peter Burrel of ‘Bee! Beckenham, . Sister of 
Lord Gwydir, the Dowager "Hamilton 
(Marchioness of Exeter), and the Countess of Be- 
verly. omage thet, the int Dube, in yd 1779, 

whom she had nine children, of whom four sur- 

vive, viz The present Duke of Northumberland, 

Lord Prudhoe, Ane , and Lady 

Sarr emies so Leet James urray, Second son 
of the Duke of Atholl. 

29. a — his age, isu. His ht Hon. 

ip 


William 
ying nen sy sy ede, in his and estates 
his half brother, the or enty Coloned John 


Mrs Eleanore Seymour Short, of 
Dunean Stewart, Se i Borrowstouness. grt 
ony, | 1. q.. ae YL 


John Ford, 
Marin ale son at ‘Willis 


Archi 
h, James Shaw, youn son of 
deamaay, aye rma iia 
—_ 18s Jean 
the late Ronald id ‘Campbell, Esq. collector of the 


3 At Ciova, es oo ‘son of Sir 
ohn son 

Niven Lumsden hind ir. r stated 

3. At Kirkaldy, John, only son of Mr Robert 

Russel, merehant there, ‘aged five years and nine 


— At Birdstone, James Morison, Esq. younger of 


4. At Edinburgh, Christian, infant daughter of 
John Tawse, 4 ee 

— At H M Ann, 
of the lat Sit Alexander kinked of ait 


ws. At ptm 9 of an inflammation in his | 
second son of the late J 


rg, Mire Margaret Taylor, wife of 


oy 5 15 months, 
omas Hay, C 
|, Day Hort Masdowal, fourth 
hy ty James Macdowall, Esq. of We 
Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. so- 
licitor 4 Inverness. 
om At his house here, Mr John Ross, writer in 


Coighton a's 


d Swinton 
in, 


— At 
eldest daughter OF Mr” Mr Joao 
bush. 


& At his seat of Heton Lodge, near Leeds, Gen. 
Barnard, colonel of his Majesty's 84th regi- 


At Edinburgh, Robert, fifth son of the late 

Mr James 
m.. At Aberdeen, in the prime of life, Dr James 
— At Pennicuick, Mr John Niven, merchant, 


- At Lintithgow, Mrs Alexander Napier. 


late merchant in {a Craignestock, John Ure, Esq. 
iis Thomas Mair, in the 78th 
Fela gal who, for near! 40 years, was 
Es Isle of 


17, 
Skeds- 


Manse, the Ri = Bryce Little. 
hos collector of customs, To- 
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10. In Wimpole-street, London, Henry J 
soond son of the Hon. John Thornton Leaie ae 
Ville. 

— At his house in George-square, Captain J 
Tod, late of the Hon. East India Company's nn 


service: 
wasnt cl er tlaglett Framfogham, = 

r ett Ing! Kni 
Commander of the path, and of the Royal night 
verian Guelphic Order, colonel of the. royal horse 
—tr and commanding officer of the royal ar. 
tillery In Ireland. 

11. At his brother’s house, Harefield-Park, Mid. 

léxander Stewart, Esq. army agent, Lop. 
don, Second son of Alexander Stewart, Esq. of 
Huntfield. 

— At Rineton, the Rev. James Macdonaid, Chap. 
lain to the late 76th tegiment of foot, son of the 
late James Macdonald, hk of Rineton. 

12. At Auchtermairny, Fifeshire, iesoneet Ma- 
rianne Lundin, third daughter of the deceased 
Christopher Lundin, Esq- of Auchtermairny, 

— At Braehead Manse, Mrs Somerville, widow 
of the late Samuel Sommerville of Aumpherlaw, 

— At Inchgarth, near Forfar, Mrs Skinner, wife 
of the Rev. John Skinner. 

15. Mr John Simpson, smith, Abbeyhill. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Sawers, bookseller. 

— At Rowen, Isle of Wight, Brevet Lieut,- 
Colonel Henry Worsley, senior Major of his Ma- 
tye _— regiment o! infantry, Captain of Yar. 


_ at Hamburgh; Mrs May Cunningham, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr John Cunningham, Dirle- 
ton, and spouse of Alexander M‘Laren, Esq. mer- 
chant, Hamburgh. 

— ~ George, the infant son of William Rennie, 


— At Tobago-street, Miss Jean Hepburn. 
— At Edinburgh, Deborah, second da’ 
the late George Longmore, Esq. medi 


Quebec. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William Whyt, son of the 
late John Whyt, Esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, and 
ihew of the late Bain Whyt, - W.S. 
. At Airbless, Gavin Alston, . W.S. aged 


— At Edinburgh, Mr W. Murray, late porter- 
merchant, Cellars’ Close, Edinburgh. 

— At Merchiston-bank, near eEdinburgh, Mr 
John Fletcher, aged 70. 

16. Mr Alexander Stewart, farmer, Dunrobbin, 
Sutherlandshire. 

17. At Dunkeld, Mrs Margaret M‘Duff Cargill, 
wife of Mr John Leslie, writer there. 
Mary, the wife of Park, Sunningbill, 7 

wife imson, Esq 
Lenssen Mie Amue Erskine, Tas sur- 
eee (~~ of the late John Erskine of Car- 
nock, D.D. one of the ministers of Edinburgh. 

19. At her house, Baxter’s Place, Mrs Smith, 
widow of the late Mr Thomas Smith, merchant, 
Blair-street. 


— At Livingston’s Yards, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, Mr James Combe 
— At Dalkeith, Robert Thorburn, late tenant 
oO. At Edinburgh M t, dd daughter of 
. At argaret, second daughter 0} 
Mr Fairbairn, bookseller. 


21. es Gower-street, ‘Bedford-square, mens 
Alexander Hendras Sutherland, alee 
23. At Pinkieburn, near Musse burgh, “in the 
78th year of his age, Alexander Lindsay, Esq. late 
physician in ory: and a years surgeon in 
the late Royal Irish Artiller 
was Margaret, infant daughter, of William Innes, 
, At A Tone Lieut. Robinson, 4th foot, 
al son of Major-Gen. SirF.P. Robinson, 


Richmond, one of 
= ort-Glas- 


ter of 
staff, 


At Paris, Count Volney, a member of the late 
Senate, a Poor of Frame, and member of the 
French Academy 





* Oliver & Boyd, Printers, Edinburgh. 





